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It has become a custom (having the force of law) in Oxford 
to restrict the study of Aristotelian Logic almost wholly to 
the Posterior Analytics, and to profess boundless adiniration 
for this section of the Organon, on the ground that in it is 
laid down the theory of Science for every subject for all time. 
Now this is not only scientifically wrong, but also trebly 
unjust to Aristotle. For in the first place it mutilates Aris- 
totle by ignoring his very extensive, varied and _ historically 
important contributions to other branches of logical theory. 
It also misrepresents Aristotle, because he never for a mo- 
ment imagined that his theory of ‘ science’ was applicable to 
ethics and to most of the subjects we now consider scientific, 
but expressly exempted from its control a large and vitally 
most important portion of our intellectual functions. Lastly 
it diverts attention from the urgent problem of evaluating 
the great masses of reasoning in natural science and ordinary 
life, which admittedly do not claim the ‘exactness’ which 
Aristotle attributed to theology, astronomy and mathematics, 
and which continues (however wrongly) to be claimed for 
mathematics, and from the illuminating suggestions towards 
such an evaluation contained especially in Aristotle’s handling 
of ‘ Dialectic’. It thus tends to narrow the scope of ‘ logic ’ 
to the sterile and impotent contemplation of an impossible 
‘ideal,’ which is utterly irrelevant to the realities of human 
knowing and insuperably obstructive to all progress of logical 
theory. An attempt, therefore, to point to other aspects, 
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even of Aristotle, than that which it is convenient to em- 
phasise for the purposes of the Honour School of Litere 
Humaniores can expect to meet with no favour and little 
comprehension. I shall however make such an attempt, 
because it can be clearly shown that, with the openminded- 
ness and candour of a great original investigator, Aristotle 
had in fact anticipated to a remarkable extent some of the 
subtlest and most incisive of the objections with which logical 
Formalism has been pierced in recent times. 

My general problem I should myself prefer to denominate 
that of logical Casuistry, or as the question—How do rules 
ever apply to cases?—but it will probably sound more 
familiar to many under the vaguer name of the relation of 
particulars and universals. It may certainly be said to lurk 
in one corner of that vast field of inconclusive controversy, 
but the description is by no means adequate, and the decisive 
importance for Logic of my problem has not been at all 
widely perceived. Before this, however, can be made clear, 
it will be necessary to consider the material Aristotle has 
provided in the three contexts in which he touches on the 
problem, viz., in pure logic, in applied logic, and in concrete 
science, and to discuss whether his failure to make use of it 
in his theory of demonstration should for ever debar us from 
using It. 


The familiar doctrine of Contradictory Opposition, viz., that 
universal affirmative and particular negative, and again uni- 
versal negative and particular affirmative, predications cannot 
both be true together in the same matter, but that one of 
them must be true and the other false, makes its historical 
debut in the De Interpretatione of Aristotle.! It is to be noted 
indeed that it does not there appear in the explicit, absolute 
and unqualified form in which it is now commonly stated, 
but it cannot be denied that in the Prior Analytics” it is 
appealed to to justify the disproof by reduction to absurdity. 
Hence it will hardly be disputed that the doctrine of the 
Opposition of Propositions has a right to regard itself as one 
of the pillars of ‘Aristotelian’ Logic. Indeed it must be 
confessed that not only would the whole scheme of the 
syllogism but also the very notion of formal proof (as they 
are ordinarily held) be knocked out, if it were to be denied 
that the truth of a universal affirmative judgment excluded 
that of a particular negative. Nay, it might plausibly be 
contended that such a denial would eviscerate even the Law 
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of Contradiction of all applicable meaning, and leave it sus- 
pended in the air as an impotent threat that could never 
descend upon earth to blast the most impious quibble. For 
if it should be possible that the truth of a general rule was 
compatible with its falsity in its application to any particular 
case, it would seem that it could never be asserted a priori 
to be impossible that A should both be B and not be B on 
the particular occasion under discussion. The contradictory 
opposition of A with O and of E with I, therefore, cannot be 
abandoned by orthodox ‘Logic’ under penalty of annihi- 
lation. 


it. 


Nevertheless when Aristotle comes to apply his theoretic 
analysis of thought to actual reasoning in the Topies, and to 
study the ‘fallacies’ into which reasoning may in practice 
fali, he sees that the actual situation is far more complex 
than he had supposed, and finds it necessary to modify con- 
siderably the rigour of his doctrine, and implicitly to deny 
that A and O are always incompatible. 

Put quite abruptly, the modification is this: that what is 
in general true cannot be on occasion false is not itself in 
general true, but may be in certain cases false. Or rather, 
though true in general, it is in special cases false. Truth in 
general (a7rA@s) is not incompatible with falsity in particular 
cases (tuciv). This means of course that the truth of an A 
proposition is compatible with that of an O proposition, and 
seems directly to contradict the doctrine of the De Interpreta- 
tione. This latter is not referred to, but in the Topics, IL, 
ch. 11, the peculiar constitution of general truth which leads 
to these results is fully set forth. It is first stated that if a 
thing is true in some respect it may also be so in general, 
amros '—i.e. if I is true, A may be. What is in general 
impossible, cannot be in any respect, anywhere or at any 
time—i.e. excludes I. Then come the objections 
Men may be disposed to particular virtues, without being in 
general good men. Perishable things need not perish in a 
particular time. When one is ill, one may benefit by drugs 
which would otherwise be harmful. To sacrifice one’s father 
may be right among the Triballi. There follows a defini- 
tion of ‘ general’ truth (a7A@s) as that which is predicated 
without any qualification. On this an attempt is based to 
distinguish between general truths which are absolutely true 
and such as become false when a qualification is added. 
The examples are given that it is not aAd@s right to sacrifice 
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one’s father, but only among the Triballi, whereas it is un- 
reservedly right to honour the gods. This latter example, 
though it need not be more than accommodation to popular 
prejudice, may hint at a realm of necessary objects which 
can somehow so impress our fallible minds as to guarantee 
the absolute truth of our opinions about them ; but it would 
have been more pertinent to get a better exemplification of 
an absolute rule than one which literally commits Aristotle 
to honour all the most fiendish gods with the beastliest rites. 
Also one would like to know, if the commandment ‘thou shalt 
honour thy father’ is falsified by the questionable methods of 
the Triballi in (ambiguously) ‘ honourmg their fathers’ with a 
sacrifice, wherein lies the formal difference between rules 
which admit of qualification and those which are absolute. 
It may even be contended that the former are not here called 
amdros truce, though their general truth would seem to be 
implicitly acknowledged in the objections, and we shall find 
this doctrine unequivocally asserted elsewhere. At any rate 
two points of capital interest emerge: (1) the évetaces are 
not refuted, and (2) what they involve is that a rule true in 
general need not be so under a qualification. Hence an A 
proposition which is true in general does not exclude the 
truth of an O proposition in a special case. 

We pass next to the Sophistici Elenchi, and in particular to 
the two paralogisms which Aristotle calls that of Accident 
(rapa To cvuBeBnxos) and that of Secundum Quid (rapa to 
aTAGS Neyer Oar), and discusses in chapters v., XXiV., XXV. 

The first of these is not what is now called the Fallacy of 
Accident and described as a mistake in applying a general 
rule to a particular case. Aristotle’s Paralogism of Accident is 
defined in chapter v. as arising when what can be truly predi- 
cated of a thing is thought to be also predicable of its accidents. 
Thus it cannot be argued that because dogs can be yellow 
and can have fleas, yellow can have fleas. This illustration 
is not in Aristotle, but his own are quite as trifling and a 
good deal more obscure, and indeed all seem to be blatant 
quibbles of a merely verbal kind. 

In chapter xxiv., where he gives what he calls the ‘solution’ 
of this paralogism, on the other hand, Aristotle argues as if it 
arose in the attempt to attribute to a subject all the accidents 
of its attributes. This is evidently the converse of the former 
description, and would seem to show that Aristotle did not 
distinguish between these two cases, which together restrict 
the field of exemption from this fallacy to judgments which 
state the essence, i.e., to definitions alone. All other predica- 

tions, being concerned with the relations of essence and 
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accidents, are liable to this fallacy, which we may describe, 
more generally, as springing from unclearness as to what 
is ‘essence’ and what ‘accidents’ in any subject, and from an 
erroneous belief that a subject and its attributes must have 
all their ‘accidents’ in common. 

It will be noted (1) that the nature of this paralogism is 
made to depend on a metaphysical rather than on a logical 
distinction, viz., the relation of ‘ essence’ and ‘ accident,’ and 
(2) that practically the whole field of scientific investigation 
hes within the reali of the Aristotelian ‘accident’. (3) It 
is not a formal fallacy, i.e. it cannot be detected by reasoning, 
but only by scientific knowledge of what qualities of a thing 
are essential and what accidental. Hence (4) its outbreak in 
scientific investigation can never be predicted or guarded 
against in advance. We can only know that we have fallen 
into it ex post facto, when the issue has falsified our expecta- 
tions. (5) The situation, therefore, isa very serious one, and 
it is deplorable that this should have been obscured by the 
trivial and jocose character of Aristotle’s illustrations. His- 
torically no doubt it was inevitable that the difficulties of 
scientific research should first be noticed in the forms in 
which they cropped up in the schools of reasoning conducted 
by the sophists and rhetors; but it is not to the credit of 
subsequent logicians that for 2000 years they should con- 
tentedly have continued to treat them in a spirit of similar 
frivolity, and have conceived the subject of fallacies as the 
most trivial part of their science. It is in fact the most 
serious, as well as the oldest, part of the traditional ‘ logic,’ 
and the only part which touches on the difficulties of real 
knowing.’ (6) Lastly, as Aristotle himself implies in 180 a 
14, all his illustrations could also be classified (and that far 
more logically and intelligibly) under his next fallacy, and it 
is no wonder that the name as well as the logical material of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Accident’ has passed on to the fallacy of Secwndwm 
Quid. 

The notion of this fallacy also suffers from ambiguous 
definition. In chapter v. it is said to arise when a particular 
predication is taken as absolute, 70 év wéper Neyouevov aTrws 
eipievov AnPOy, and so is properly the ‘ Converse Fallacy of 
Accident,’ which argues mistakenly from a particular case to 
a general rule, a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter. In 
some of his examples however the fallacious inference seems 
to go from the general rule to the particular case, a dicto sim- 
pliciter ad dictum secundum quid.’ Most of the illustrations are 

Cf. my Formal Logic, ch. xxiii. 


“rapa TO obv Kat Hatverat. 
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again childish, as that an Ethiopian is both black and white, 
because his teeth are white ; but Aristotle admits that other 
cases are hard to detect. 

That there is no real incompatibility between the truth of 
a rule in general and its falsity in a special case is very ex- 
plicitly recognised in 180 a 26 f. and 65f. It is said that 
‘‘contraries and opposites’? (presumably contradictories) 
“and affirmation and negation cannot in general inhere in 
the same subject ; but there is nothing to prevent both from 
doing so in a special way, relation or manner, or that one 
should do so in a way and the other in general. So that if 
the one is true in a way, and the other in general, there is no 
confutation.” Again, ‘‘ there is nothing to prevent a state- 
ment from being false in general, and yet true in a way 
or of something, or from being true in particular but not in 
general ”’. 

This last pronouncement seems decisively to attest the 
possibility that the truth in general of an A proposition may 
coexist with that of an O proposition in a particular case, 
though it leaves several obscurities in the Aristotelian account. 
Why, for example, should mistakes about the possibility of 
unrestricted assertion be called paralogisms? For surely 
both their making and their correcting must depend on scien- 
tific knowledge. How then could any one be expected to 
discover by logic when they occur in real reasoning ? 

The scope, moreover, left for this error also is enormous, 
for in every reasoning we may be said to apply a rule to a 
case or to infer a rule from a case,' and may do this wrongly. 
The principles moreover by which in both cases these para- 
logisms are to be refuted are so sweeping that even com- 
mentators shy at them. As Poste justly remarks,” ‘ they 
would if admitted upset nine-tenths of the syllogisms ever 
constructed”. It is greatly to Poste’s credit that he should 
have noticed the dangers to the syllogistic notion of valid 
inference, nay to the whole of Formal Logic, which lurk in 
the doctrine that an assertion may be true adds and yet 
false 77, and we shall have to ask ourselves later whether he 
had any right to exempt the remaining tenth ; but it will be 
more orderly to observe first how in his actual reasoning 
about concrete cases Aristotle uses (or ignores) his logical 
doctrines. 

' T cannot agree with Mr. Joseph (Logic, pp. 547, 549 n.) that this dis- 
tinction is unimportant, though I can see that it may appear so to a logic 
which has become so formal that it has ceased to distinguish between 
Deduction and Induction, and has come to regard the actual movement 


of thought as irrelevant to it. 
Sophistici Elenchi, p. 158. 
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III. 


When we come to Aristotle’s discussion of scientific ques- 
tions which deal with ‘contingent matter’ we find to our 
surprise that the doctrine of contradictories plays no part, 
while the capacity of the distinction between what is d7A@s 
and cata 7H, etc., to solve problems is con- 
stantly exemplified, and the distinction is taken as axiomatic 
to an extent for which we were not prepared even by the 
Sophistici Elenechi. 

To illustrate this situation it will be convenient, and prob- 
ably sufticient, to cite a few passages from the Nicomachean 
Ethics which exhibit also the complete equivalence of the 
various antitheses to 

(1) For the opposition of cata cupBeBnxos to ards we 
may choose vii. 9, 1, where the incontinent man (axparis) is 
said to be constitutionally and as such incapable of adhering 
to the true opinion and the right decision, though ‘ acci- 
dentally’ he may abandon any whatsoever, and so also a 
bad one; whereas the continent man (éy«patns) is as such 
able to retain the true opinion, though he may accidentally 
hold fast to any whatsoever, and so also to a false one. Hence 
it follows that though the action of the one is ad7A@s wrong, 
it may yet be on occasion good, while that of the other, though 
in general right, may yet be on occasion bad. 

(2) The opposition of écaeT@ to amdds is prettily exem- 
plified in iii. 4, 4, where it is said that the object of desire is 
in general and in truth the good, but yet for each man it is 
what appears to him good, so that what is actually desired by 
a bad man may be anything, and so also bad." 

(3) The opposition of tevi to admAds is Shown in vii. 12, 1-2. 
The existence of ‘bad’ pleasures does not prove that pleasure 
is not a good or even the good. For we must distinguish 
between goodness in general and goodness for a particular 
person. Now the ‘bad’ pleasures may be bad in general, 
but good for an evil nature, either (a) in general, or (6) upon 
occasion and for a time, or (¢) they may at least seem so. 

(4) A very instructive passage occurs at the very beginning 
of the Ethics in i. 3, 2, where Aristotle is apologising for the 
apparent variability of moral valuations (ta cada Kat Sixaca) 
by pointing to the similar variability of ‘ goods’. These too 
may occasion harm to many, as when a man’s wealth (which 
is a ‘good’) occasions his destruction, even as may his 
courage (which is a xadov). In both cases the lack of 
axpiBea is not however due to the arbitrariness of human 


' Cf. also viii. 2, 2, and viii. 5, 4. 
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opinions, but to the contingent ‘matter’ of the world we 
live in. 

(5) The most striking example occurs in v. 1,9. The gifts 
of fortune are in general always good (a7A@s dei ayaOa), but 
not always to a particular person. This remark has seemed 
so contradictory to those who have not understood Aristotle’s 
meaning that the text has been questioned. But it is clear 
that Aristotle is conscious of no contradiction, or even para- 
dox. His doctrine in all these passages is the same, and it 
seems to him plainly true. The general validity of a principle 
does NoT in itself guarantee its application to any special case. 
What is true in general may be falsified in the case. For the 
circumstances of the case may be so peculiar that the rule 
ceases to apply to it. But such failure is no reason for deny- 
ing the truth of the rule d7A@s. It remains universally and 
eternally true (47A@s ael)—in the abstract and apart from its 


‘application. But ‘universally true’ does not mean (or cover) 
pp 


‘true in all cases’. Its universality is not enumerative, and 
the value of a rule need not be destroyed by its exceptions. 
For they need not destroy its general applicability. Hence 
it may truly and without incongruity be said both that wealth 
is always a blessing, and that it is sometimes a calamity. 
Aristotle would have explained this ‘ accident’ as resulting 
from the‘inferiority of sublunary #7, and have consoled him- 
self with the belief that ideally (7apa ye tots Oeots) what was 
true always would be true also in all cases ; but this does not 
hinder him from acknowledging the mundane facts, nor does 
he betray the slightest consciousness of having departed from 
his original position, and stultified essential doctrines of 
pure logic. 


IV. 


To us, however, the situation may well seein to be alarming. 
Was Aristotle, then, we may ask in wonder, wholly unaware 
of the piquant contrast subsisting between the doctrines he 
enunciates in these two contexts, and can nothing be found 
to mediate between them? Can we not take shelter under 
the famous distinction between ‘ dialectic’ and ‘ apodictic’ ? 
It must surely be relevant to the difficulty, and may afford 
a means of escape. Might we not say, then, that Aristotle 
holds that it is only in ‘ dialectical’ reasoning that the ab- 
soluteness of a rule suffers qualification in its application to 
the incalculable contingency of particular cases, while the 
pure universals, «a@ avro and 7 avo, being undistracted by 
the need of exemplification in cases, can pervade without 
resistance the; defecated transparency of ‘necessary matter,’ 
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and so are exempt from this (and every other) form of mortal 
frailty? If so, we can comfort ourselves with the thought 
that the ideal of pure science preserves its integrity and that 
absolute universality remains the ideal, however impossible 
it may be to show that in fact any knowledge we have attains 
to this standard. 

There is some plausibility, and even a modicum of truth, 
about this suggestion; but it proves to be quite inadequate 
to the gravity of the situation, and is in the end an irrelevant 
defence. ; 

(1) It is true, of course, as we saw, that in the Topics | 
Aristotle had committed himself to the assertion that there 
might be rules which held absolutely, though his examples 
were unconvincing. 

But as (2) he did not explain how or why this was so, we 
have merely the obiter dictum of an authority, and not a - 
rational insight into the mode in which reasoning about 
‘necessary matter’ escapes the danger of refutation when 
it misapplies a rule to a special case. 

(3) There is nothing in his explanations that limits this 
lability of rules to fail to reasoning about ‘ contingent matter’. 
The difficulty, though it is only noticed in connexion with 
‘dialectical’ reasoning, appears to be quite general and 
formal. 

(4) Still less, of course, does Aristotle restrict his formal 
theory of reasoning to apodictic science. The probabilities 
of ‘ dialectical’ reasoning are just as amenable as the cer- 
tainties of ‘demonstration ’ to the invincible analysis of the 
Aristotelian Syllogism. Hence the distinction between 
‘dialectic’ and ‘ apodictic’ would appear to do nothing to 
diminish the discrepancy between the theory of the De Inter- 
pretatione and the practice of the Hthies. 

(5) Even, however, if Aristotle had applied thjs distinction 
to our problem and shown it to be relevant, what would the 
etfect have been? It would have meant that all questions 
of natural science and human affairs escaped from the juris- 
diction of logic and were emancipated from its control. Either 
a new, non-formal, logic would have to be devised that could 
take account of the peculiarities of their nature, or they would 
be left logic-less. In either case strict logic would be confined 
to ‘ necessary inatter,’ i.c., in Aristotle’s opinion, to theology, 
astronomy and mathematics. 

But the Aristotelian realm in which truths can be absolute, 
because ‘form’ infallibly triumphs over ‘ matter,’ would have 

to be severely cut down nowadays. No one now has the 
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hardihood to believe that the dogmas of theology are ab- 
solutely certain and indubitable.! Whether we accept them 
or not, we believe that ‘ faith ’ is needed for their apprehension, 
and, if we believe, are proud that our faith has overcome our 
doubts. Nor does any one now believe that the motions of 
the ‘ fixed’ stars are directly inspired by the deity, and that 
they are composed of material other and better than terrestrial 
matter. The devoutest Aristotelian would find it impossible 
to maintain these beliefs against the spectroscope and the 
law of gravitation. Nor yet does any one believe that the 
motions of the heavenly bodies are perfectly regular and 
circular, and that. they themselves are eternal, indestructible 
and immutable. The telescope has disillusioned us. We 
believe all this as little as that the earth is the centre of the 
cosmos: we have, in short, positive knowledge that Aristotie’s 
astronomy is as grotesquely wrong as Hegel's. 

(6) There remains, therefore, only one possible field for 
the Snark-hunting of absolute truth, 72. mathematics. 
But to a good half even of this region it is plain that the 
Aristotelian doctrine of mathematical necessity can have no 
application. We can all nowadays (more or less) see the 
difference (which escaped Kant) between pure mathematics 
‘and applied, and recognise that in applied mathematics the 
belief in the absoluteness of rules can find no sustenance. 
We have always to consider and observe whether the physical 
objects, which we treat as identical with the objects of pure 
mathematics, do in fact so nearly behave as if they were as 
not to falsify our calculations. We know that they are not 
in fact what we feign them to be; we do not know in advance 
whether this discrepancy between the fact and our hypothesis 
will or will not baftle our reckonings and defeat our purpose. 
Moreover, even where our calculations succeed in practice, 
we find that they are never exact; even things that allow 
themselves to be counted never behave as mere numbers, 
even shapes that allow themselves to be measured are never 
truly geometrical figures. Hence there is always an em- 
pirical factor in every application of mathematics to physics 
as to engineering, and there is no absolute necessity about 
applied mathematics. 

(7) But is there even about pure? Ata first glance it may 

1 It is unnecessary to discuss the metaphysical contents of Aristoteiian 
‘theology’. For the history of philosophy proves to utter weariness that 
at no time and in no place has there ever existed anything like such 
universal agreement about metaphysical principles as would justify any 
one in describing any of them as absolutely certain necessary truths. 
Moreover Aristotle does not in fact treat them as such : his discussion of 
them is highly ‘ dialectical ’ throughout. 
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seem so. Pure mathematics seems to be the region where 
the mind moves most freely through ideal worlds of its own 
imagining, and can make its decrees absolute by fiat. But 
a more attentive inspection shows that even here qualifica- 
tions are needed. 

(a) In the last resort even the play of imagination seems 
to be conditioned by the empirical nature of our experi- 
ence. How e.y. could a being that could only hear and 
smell be conceived to construct a geometry? No doubt 
the human spirit in mathematics is relatively free; it can 
lay down the laws of the games it chooses to play within 
very wide limits. 

But (+) does not a fresh danger to absolute rigidity lurk 
in this? Where so many courses are open how can any one 
claim to be necessary? What is to stop a mind that can 
make its own objects and the rules for treating them, from 
multiplying its games without limit, from altering any object, 
from varying any rule, it has recognised? In pure mathe- 
matics the objective check, which nature imposes when we 
apply our ideas to reality and find that some work better 
than others and that some are inapplicable altogether, has 
ceased to operate. The mind’s licence seems almost absolute. 
Just because it is so free to deal with ideal conceptions as it 
pleases, and has such power over them, it cannot be con- 
trolled, even by its own past and its own conventions. Nay, 
to progress, must it not refuse to be controlled? Must it not 
claim and exercise the right to extend every conception it has 
framed by (hitherto) unheard-of analogies, to apply it to the 
most special cases, to revoke, expand, modify and multiply 
every rule? 

True, this can never be done save at the cost of more or 
less upsetting the old system of assumptions. very such 
procedure generates a crop of paradoxes, complications, 
fictions and contradictions, from the standpoint of the older 
usage. But if the innovations improve the game, are they 
not technically justified? The opposition to them only 
means that the older minds have not yet grown used to them, 
and it gradually dies down.' 

(8) A glance at the facts of mathematical history fully 


'That in fact these innovations and extensions of conceptual ideals 
are usually prompted, not by sheer wantoning of intellectual energy, 
but by the need of solving some problem of applied mathematics, 
though significantly indicative of the motives and forces that ulti- 
mately control the ideal game, is not here relevant. The point is that 
among pure mathematicians also innovators may arise who invent new 
games and alter the rules of old ones, and that the conservatives cannot 
stop them, if their action is found to improve the game. 
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confirms the anticipations based on an analysis of the 
making of mathematical ideals. It reveals that the secret 
of development has always been the extension by analogy 
of an older notion, as a consequence of its application to a new 
case Which necessitated a modification of the notion. If e.g. 
we transfer the notion ofa ‘triangle’ from a plane surface 
to a curved, we part company with the Euclidean ‘ proper- 
ties ’ of triangles, and embark upon uncharted seas of ‘ meta- 
geometrical’ constructions. Our ‘triangles’ lose their old 
properties and acquire new ones. Whether it is true or not 
that a ‘triangle’ has its interior angles equal to two right 
angles, can no longer be discussed, until it is settled what 
sort of triangle is meant. For ‘triangle’ has become am- 
biguous, and the new ‘triangles’ both are and are not 
‘triangles, according to the purpose with which they are 
regarded. An extension of the notion of ‘triangle,’ initi- 
ally arbitrary, has limited the application of some of its 
most familiar ‘ properties’. Nor does it affect the logical 
instructiveness of the result that many geometers still refuse 
to play the game of the non-Euclidean geometries. It is 
perfectly easy to cite other illustrations; eg. no mathema- 
tician any longer dreams of questioning the legitimacy of the 
notion of /-1. Yet the operation it symbolises was once 
justly described as an ‘impossible’ one, and the indispens- 
able convenience of the symbol is the result of a long de- 
velopment. 

Even in pure mathematics, therefore, there is no security 
in the past history of a notion or a symbol that it will retain 
its meaning. Strictly, indeed, it must be contended that it 
must change with every development of the system in which 
it is involved and that such changes are in mathematics 
rendered peculiarly visible by the transparency of the ideal 
structures in which they occur. It is only in words that 
‘2+2=4' is immutably true. In reality its meaning has 
undergone expansion and modification with every extension 
of arithmetic, and that the words still serve as vehicles for 
an arithmeticai truth is merely an accident. More commonly 
the development of ideas demands the discarding of the old 
formulas as no longer literally ‘true,’ and the truth they 
conveyed is expressed in a new form. Hence it must be 
admitted that in principle mathematical truth is immutable 
as little as it is unconditionally necessary. A mathematical 
formula can be altered, extended, transferred from one prob- 
lem to another, and misapplied, and may have to undergo 
verbal modification and real qualification in the process. Its 
actual form is relative to its context and depends on the use 
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that has been made of it, and cannot be taken as absolutely 
true when its context is changed. 

(9) Hence it often turns out that when a mathematical 
notion is generalised or transferred to a special or ‘ limiting’ 
case it becomes paradoxical to the verge of absurdity, and 
can be preserved intact only by fictions. Thus for certain 
purposes it is legitimate to conceive an equilateral triangle as 
a special case of an isosceles, a square as a sort of rectangle, 
and even a circle as a polygon with an infinity of sides, though 
it is usually more convenient to uphold the distinctness of 
these conceptions even against a perceptual failure to dis- 
criminate between them. Similarly when it suits mathe- 
matics to conceive every line in a plane as cwtling a circle in 
two points, it does not cease to uphold this truth when the 
line becomes a tangent and visibly touches the circle in one. 
Or again a circle may be conceived as a special case of the 
ellipse, in which the azes are equal and the foci coincide. 
But when this is done the ellipse loses some of its essential 
properties. It has no longer two foci, and it is no longer 
capable of cutting another ellipse in four points. If it is de- 
sired to uphold the universal truth of these properties, as for 
the purposes of analytical geometry, recourse must be had to 
fictions. Accordingly it is explained that though to the 
naked eye two circles can only intersect in two points, yet 
faith in the principle of continuity logically postulates the 
existence of two further ‘ points at infinity,’ which remove 
the contradiction between the universal law of the ellipse 
and the facts of the special case of the ‘ ellipse’ which is a 
‘ circle ’. 

Such instances, which might be multiplied ad lib., clearly 
show that there is no substance in the suggestion that in 
‘necessary matter’ the discrepancy between the general 
principle and the special case cannot arise. It is possible 
that Aristotle thought so; but if he did, he was mistaken. 
That, moreover, the difficulty is one of complete generality 
and involved in the relation of rules and cases as such, with- 
out regard to the matter to which they were applied, might 
have been inferred from the fact that it raises the issue 
whether the law of contradiction requires us to deny that it 
is possible for a rule to hold in general and yet to fail in any 
particular case. 


V. 


Aristotle has not touched this general problem, and leaves 
us to reconcile his dicta as best we can. We must proceed, 
therefore, to take stock of the logical situation. And first as 
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regards Aristotle’s own development, it is clear that as his 
subject becomes more concrete it forces him farther and 
farther away from his formal doctrine, until he comes into 
direct opposition to it. The possibility that an A and an O 
proposition might be true together was first mooted in the 
Topics. In the Sophistici Hlenchi the unsuccessful application 
of rules to cases was still branded as ‘ fallacious,’ but little was 
heard of formal validity in reasoning, and the risk of failure 
seemed almost all-pervasive. In the Hthics formal logic 
is completely set aside or forgotten, and it is treated as 
obvious that no rules can be applied without risk of failures 
due to the special circumstances of the case. Aristotle there- 
fore can justly be quoted as confuting, as well as enunciating, 
the doctrine that A and O propositions are incompatible.! 
But which of these two Aristotelian doctrines is the right 
one, that of Aristotle the formal logician, or that of Aristotle 
the scientific thinker ? It can hardly be doubted that the latter 
is preferable. For circumstances do in fact alter cases and 
affect the application of rules. The problem of Casuistry is 
as real and as urgent for logicians as for moralists, though 
the former hardly seem as yet to have perceived it. It is not 
true that when a general rule has been laid down, or a law 
formulated, the logician’s work is over. The problem of its 
application to actual cases remains, and constitutes the real 
problem for science. For it is clear that a rule or law which 
does not apply to cases is null and void. Kven philosophy 
has long disclaimed the «eva of empty uni- 
versals in words, though in fact its pet notions have been 
mostly of this sort, even when they were called ‘ concrete ’. 


'To complete his assertion of the compatibility of Aand O by asserting 
also that of K and I does not seem to have occurred to Aristotle.” But it 
is quite possible to do this. We frequently enunciate universal negatives, 
for which we claim truth in general, without thinking of all the particular 
cases. H.q. ‘No one would ever dream of doing such a thing’. ‘ But A 
did it.’ ‘Well, yes, but he was a lunatic (or a genius, or a fool).’ We 
had not thought of such instances to the contrary, but did not mean our 
rule to have reference to them ; so we uphold our rule in spite of them. 
Objectively this possibility may yield a logical category for conceiving 
‘miracles’. A ‘miracle, we might say, is and is not a breach of a ‘law 
of nature’ ; formally it is a breach, but practically it leaves the law intact, 
just because it isa ‘miracle’. As before in the case of an ‘accidental ’ 
exception to the law, what underlies both paradoxes is the fact that the 
universal law, just because of its generality, never fully fits the particu- 
larity of the case. Hence whether the ‘law’ is expressed positively or 
negatively, a case nay always occur which slips through the machinery in 
which we are seeking to enmesh it. Theology might exaggerate this dis- 
covery to the detriment of science, were it not that for the past 2000 years 
it has shown such remarkable maladroitnuess in choosing its fighting 
ground. 
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Science at any rate is clear that inapplicable laws are mean- 
ingless. But it does not follow that, because a law is ap- 
plicable, it applies. It may apply in the abstract, without 
applying also to any particular case. It may apply to the 
generality of cases, but not to this special case. It can never 
be presumed to be certain in advance of experience that the 
particular circumstances of the case will not defeat the appli- 
cation of the rule, and yet the ineptitude of our attempt will 
only be revealed to us after the event. For even if we were 
right in thinking that the case was one to which, in general, 
the rule applied, it would not follow that it was so for the 
purpose in hand. ‘Thus forty shillings may be as good as 
gold for paying debts, but it does not follow that we shouid 
do as well to take them instead of two sovereigns on an ex- 
cursion. Very often, however, it cannot be assumed that 
even the general relevance of the rule to the case is beyond 
question. We can never be absolutely sure that any par- 
ticular situation has been rightly conceived as a case for the 
rule we choose to apply to it; for the situation always has 
many aspects and may be variously regarded, and some other 
way than the one we hit upon may be the right, or a better, 
one to choose. Lastly, we can never be sure of our rule or 
law. For unless we wilfully ignore the history of science, we 
must allow for the risk that the ‘laws’ we have formulated 
were based on inadequate knowledge of the facts they profess 
to regulate, and were more or less imperfect formulas; in 
which case their failure in an attempted application may be 
a precious indication of the way to correct them. Thus it is 
not true that ‘fallacies of Accident’ are scientifically unim- 
portant, and that a logic which has relevance to real knowing 
can neglect them; they are continual occurrences in real 
research, and anything but jokes to those to whom they 
happen. The seriousness of a logic, therefore, may well be 
gauged by its seriousness in treating ‘ fallacies of Accident ’. 


VI. 


It is clear then that in rea] reasoning the disappointment of 
an expectation owing to an ‘accident’ has always to be reckoned 
with, and that absolute prediction of the issue is logically 
out of the question. Every deduction from premisses taken 
to be true is logically an experiment, and though the conclu- 
sion may be an intelligent anticipation of the fact, it always 
requires to be confirmed in fact. Hume, therefore, was quite 
right—matters of fact cannot be ‘ proved,’ so as to satisfy the 
logical ideal of formal proof. 

But is this an objection to matters of fact, as logicians 
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mostly think, or to the ideals of Formal Logic? The situa- 
tion clearly has a vital bearing on several of the most essential 
doctrines of traditional logic, and specifically on the formal 
validity of inference, and the use of the principle of Contra- 
diction, as well as on the Opposition of Propositions. 

(1) It is clear that the ‘material’ Fallacy of Accident 
Ths the ‘formal’ fallacy of Ambiguous Middle, 
Sidgwick’s ambiguity from combining premisses unambiguous 
per se, the problem of application, and the imperfection of 
scientific formulas, the Ay of particulars, the inadequacy of 
universals, the risk of scientific prediction, the empirical 
nature of knowledge, the falsity of apriorism and the in- 
security of a priori reasoning, are all of them aliases of one 
and the same fact—a fact which in some of its contexts had 
already obtruded itself upon Aristotle. Now this fact, in its 
most general philosophic form, is simply this, that we have 
i life to deal with a unique course of experience which never 
quite repeats itself, and that the intellectual machinery we 
have devised for dealing with it, being built on the fiction 
that there is absolute repetition, is always liable to break 
down unpredictably in the working. This is not a reason 
for abandoning the use of our intellectual devices or for 
abandoning ourselves to intuitions and illusions, but it is a 
reason for being on our guard against the incurable limitations 
of our ‘ science ’, 

It is a reason, further, for abandoning Formal Logic, or at 
least the notion of ‘formally valid inference’. For no reason- 
ing can ever by its form insure us against the risk of de facto 
failure from this cause. Whenever we put together two 
premisses for the purpose of drawing a conclusion, our in- 
ference may fail, because, although the premisses were true 
enough in general, they were not true for the purpose of the 
particular application we essayed to make, and in consequence 
our middle term became ‘ambiguous’. Mr. Alfred Sidgwick 
has for years been trying to get logicians to see the seriousness 
and significance of this difficulty, and but for the ingrained 
frivolity of Formal Logic, he would doubtless have succeeded. 
But the difficulty of students of real thinking is this, that if 
they pose logicians with illustrations drawn from the actual 
working oi the sciences, and ask eg. how far the generally 
vegetarian nature of parrots will guarantee that the kea will 
not develop a taste for mutton kidneys, or whether the sta- 
bility of nature and the eternity of its laws (which it is so 
convenient to assume) will justify an inference that radio- 
active substances in the earth’s crust must have been as 
active 300,000,000 years ago as now, even though in that 
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case it would seem to be impossible that the earth should 
ever have grown a crust, they are met with blank indifference 
to the problems of science; while if they adjust their illustra- 
tions to the usual level of ‘logic,’ and ask what inferences 
can be drawn from the universal rationality of man about 
the behaviour of such and such a lunatic, they are held to 
be merely joking. So long, however, as logicians will not 
face the facts of actual reasoning and are content to Juggle 
with words, it will be impossible to extract from the tradi- 
tional logic any intelligible answer to the question—what i in 
the end can a ‘valid inference’ be held to ‘ prove °? 

(2) As regards the position of the ‘ Law of Contradiction ’ 
under the circumstances, it may be admitted at once to have 
a technical defence. When a general rule fails of application 
to a particular case, but is nevertheless held to remain true 
in the abstract, it can no doubt be said both that ‘ All 
S is P’ (in general) and that ‘ This S is not P’ (in the special 
case), and in words the two assertions certainly look contra- 
dictory. But they are meant in different senses, and refer 
to different contexts. The universal law did not explicitly 
contemplate application, and it is felt that the special case 
cannot be generalised. Hence there need be no technical 
contradiction, and nothing to confute the Law of Contradic- 
tion. 

Still, restat amari aliquid. Attention is once more drawn 
to the curious evasiveness of the Law of Contradiction. 
This elusive principle escapes unscathed, because it has not 
attempted to grapple with the facts. Its jurisdiction is pre- 
served intact only because it does not interfere with the 
course of actual thinking. It has been taken merely to an- 
nounce, quite vaguely, that A cannot both be, and not be, B 
in the abstract. About what may happen in the concrete, it 
is silent. Only, when in fact, it turns out that A both is. 
and is not, B, at different times or places, or to different per- 
sons, or in different respects or senses, or in different con- 
texts, or for different purposes, etc., and it is taxed with being 
incompatible with such facts, it can indignantly protest that 
there was nothing in its formula that denied the possibility 
that A might be, and not be, B under a qualification of such 
(or any) a kind. 

The Law of Contradiction, therefore, is safe. But it is 
also useless. It has purchased safety by abjuring usefulness. 
For in actual thought we have not to do with abstract for- 
mulas, but with their application to cases. And in the actual 
cases there are always the modifications and differences 
which the formula omits. No two ‘cases of A’ are also- 
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lutely identical. They are always different to some extent, 
in some sense, for some purpose. We want to know, there- 
fore, whether the differences are grave enough to frustrate the 
application of the Principle of Contradiction to our case. Is 
this ‘A’ capable both of being, and of not being, B, even while 
we are dealing with it? Are we, or are we not, in motion 
when we are sitting still in a moving train, or when walk- 
ing astern on the deck of a ship as fast as the ship is going 
ahead? But, alas, we get no answer. The Supreme Law 
of Thought is mute, and gives not even an oracular response. 
The truth is that in order not to risk the charge of falsity it 
has made itself inapplicable. But does not this make it also 
meaningless ? 

We seem to have moved far from our starting-place. Be- 
ginning with a series of apparently verbal incongruities in 
Aristotle, we have been led on to uncover the abysses of per- 
plexity which they concealed, and have had to raise funda- 
mental questions about the function, consistency, validity, 
and meaning of Formal Logic. Yet perhaps the greatest 
marvel is not that these questions should now have to be 
raised, but that in all the centuries during which Aristotle 
has been studied and logic has been taught, no one should 
have arisen who could put two and two together and discover 
that the logical calculus had made them five ! 
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II.—THE MEANING OF REALITY. 


By J. S. MAckENZIE. 


A Goop deal of recent philosophical discussion is concerned 
with questions about the affirmation of reality; but many of 
the difterances of opinion with regard to it seem to turn 
largely on ambiguities in the use of the term. Such words 
as Realism and Idealism—which in themselves have hardly 
any meaniny at all, but only take on the significance that 
particular writers happen to give them—tend to he used as 
descriptive epithets in ways that are gravely misleading. In 
politics such terms as Liberal and Conservative may serve 
their turn well enough; but in philosophy, where accuracy 
of expression is of fundamental 1inportance, it seems a pity 
that important distinctions should still be indicated hy words 
that tell us nothing. No doubt it is difficult to find words 
that are quite suitable to express the shades of meaning that 
are often involved in such distinctions; but even an un- 
successful attempt to discover them might be of some 
assistance. Hence, itseems worth while to try to distinguish 
the different ways in whichthe term Reality may be employed, 
and to ascertain how the divergent theories with regard to 
it arise. The following appear to be the most conspicuous 
senses in which the term is used :— 

I. Reality may be understood in the sense of simple 
Being, or that which has a place in the Universe—the 
Universe meaning here the totality of that which is or may 
be apprehended by any actual or possible mode of cognition. 
In this sense, there is, as Plato urged, no opposite of being. 
For even nonentity has a place in the Universe, so far as it 
has any intelligible meaning at all. When thus understood, 
however, the term Reality is almost meaningless. What 
has no opposite, is without definite significance. At most it 
can only serve to indicate that something has been definitely 
apprehended. As soon as we are sure that we clearly know 
what we mean, we can say that what we are thinking of 
is. If, for instance, we know exactly what we mean by God, 
we may say that God is. As Hegel putit, it would indeed be 
strange if we could not ascribe to this conception the poorest 
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of all categories. But, in thus saying that God is, we are saying 
no more than what we may say of nonentity. Both are—i.e. 
they are meaninys,' and in that sense they have a place in the 
Universe of actual or possible cognition. Evidently this 
sense of Reality does not carry us far; yet it 1s a sense in 
which the term may be and sometimes is used; and it is 
important to recognise it as such. 

II. It may be used in the sense of definite Existence, or 
that which has a place in the order of normal human waking 
experience. In this sense the real is distinguished from the 
imaginary or illusory—trom dreams, hallucinations, etc. This 

is probably the sense in which the term is most commonly 
‘employed. It marks a distinction which is of special 
importance in the ordinary affairs of life. But, obviously, 
it has not much speculative value. ‘ Dichtung’ may, in 
its own way, be as real and as important as ‘ Wahrheit’ and 
the reality of some things can hardly be supposed to be of 
the nature of existence. As Mr. Bradley says, ‘the God which 
could exist would most assuredly be no God’. And, if Univer- 
sais are real, their reality-is not, in this sense, existence. They 
do not, as wniversals, occur at any point in an individual 
experience ; though the apprehension of them may. But the 
apprehension of hallucinations is also real—i.e. the normal 
human waking consciousness 1s aware that such apprehensions 
do occur. 

It seems clear that reality in this sense, though practically 
important, is theoretically very vague. What exists, in this 
sense, can only be very roughly determined. Yet for 
practical purposes it is clear enough. We can say that there 
are lions and there are no unicorns, that crows are black, 
that toothache is painful, and many millions of other facts. 
Such things are undoubtedly reai in this sense. In what 
other sense they are real is a matter for further consideration. 

III. It may be used in the sense of Truth or Validity. It is 
really the case that 2+ 2=4, that the whole is greater than 
its part, that we ought to act justly, that contradictory state- 
ments cannot be logically made about precisely the same 
object, etc. These are not facts. They are not things that 
occur or that can, in their full significance, be verified in any 
particular instances. Rather, if they are true at all, they 
are true always and everywhere. It is in this sense that it 
may be maintained that poetry deals with reality, that 
‘beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ and that many other things 


‘The word ‘meaning’ as here used seems to be equivalent to Meinong’s 
‘Gegenstiinde’. In this sense, even such a term as ‘round square’ has 
meaning, though its meaning is self-contradictory. 
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are real which cannot be anywhere pointed out as existing. 
In this sense, as in the preceding one, reality has an opposite ; 
but the opposite in this case is not the imaginary or illusory, 
but the false. 

IV. It may be used in the sense of the positive, as 
contrasted with the negative. When Parmenides said that 
Being is and Non-Being is not, he was in effect excluding 
negativity from Reality; and there are several doctrines of 
Reality that appear to lead to the same result. Kant, as we 
all know, regarded the category of Reality as being derived 
from the form of affirmative judgment ; and this contention 
at least brings out one very essential point in this way of 
conceiving Reality. According to this use of the term, a 
thing really is that which it can be affirmed as being: to 
negate is not to tell us anything about itself, but only to 
distinguish it from something else. This of course raises 
the question whether its distinction from something else is 
not an essential part of its being. It is, however, this absence 
of internal or intrinsic relation to other things that is 
essentially affirmed by the Parmenidean doctrine. This is a 
point to which we may have to return later. In the mean- 
time we at least see what is implied in identifying Reality 
with the positive. The Cartesian conception of God as a 
being in whom all positive reality is contained, is one of the 
bye-products of this way of thinking. 

Similarly, when it is urged that evil is unreal, because it 
is negative, it is this view of Reality that is being employed. 
How far such a view is tenable, we cannot here determine. 
It is sometimes said that this way of interpreting Reality 
involves a confusion between the existential ‘is’ and ‘is’ as 
the copula of the affirmative proposition ; but this criticism 
does not appear to be altogether just. It is surely not a 
mere accident that the same word is used in the two cases. 
In affirming existence we seem to be placing something in 
some order or system; and the proposition is the way in 
which such placing is expressed. The only important 
question at this point is as to whether such placing 
does not involve negation as well as affirmation. In 
giving a thing a definite place—in saying It is here—are 
we not, in effect, saying also Itis not there? When Spinoza 
says that ‘ determination i is negation,’ he seems to be allowing 
that it is so, and so denying the purely : affirmative conception 
of Reality on which his own system is based. At least we 
can only escape from this result by holding, as Mr. Bradley 
does, that the form of judgment, or at least of the proposition 
(being relational), is necessarily erroneous. 
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But to discuss this would involve us in the statement of 
2 complete theory of Reality, whereas at present we are only 
considering the various ways in which the term Reality is used. 
Tt must suffice for the present to note that there seems, at any 
rate, to be some sense in which evil is real, in which there is 
a real want, a real absence, a real difference ; and yet all of 
these appear to involve something that is negative. 

V. Reality may also be understood in an intensive s nse, 
to express the degree in which anything occupies a place in 
some order, or, in other words, its distance from zero. In 
this sense it is contrasted with the slight, the trivial, the 
unimportant, the worthless. This view connects closely 
with the preceding one, the difference being that pure negation 
is now conceived as a zero point, from which things may be 
more or less remote. It is very necessary to take account of 
this sense of the term, especially in view of the way in which 
the conception of Degrees of Truth and Reality has recently 
been emphasised. Kant, it will be remembered, while 
identifying the pure category of Reality with the conception 
of the positive, affirmed also that this conception could be 
schematised as Degree. It seems clear that the term is often 
understood in this way, as when we use such expressions as 
‘really great,’ ‘a real pain,’ ‘no real difference’ (ineaning no 
difference of much importance), etc. This conception of 
Reality as something that has degrees has also a conspicuous 
place in the philosophy of Descartes. He maintained, 
for instance, that a substance has more reality than 
its attributes, that it is easier to create what has less 
reality than what has more reality, and so forth; and at 
least one of his arguments for the being of God depends 
upon these considerations. It seems clear, however, that 
this is a very precarious line of argument. When he speaks 
of ease and difficulty in creation, one has to ask at once: 
Kase and difficulty for whom? One is reminded of the address 
of the squirrel to the mountain in Emerson's poem :—- 

“Tf [ cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 
As regards Degrees of Reality, it is no doubt very natural to 
say that a man has more reality than his shadow, a solid than 
a gas, the sun than a flash of lightning ; but it seems clear 
that we are here using reality in the sense of something that 
has force, persistence, importance, or some other character- 
istic that gives it a greater value than something else. Such 
a way of speaking implies a standard of valuation ; and it is 
evident that we may have many different standards. No 
doubt it may be possible to point to some ultimate standard ; 
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and I understand that this is the contention of Drs. Bradley 
and Bosanquet. They hold that the Absolute is the ultimate 
standard of value, and that what approximates most nearly 
to the Absolute is most important and, in that sense, most 
real.! This may be true; but it is at least well to remember 
that what is less important may be, in other senses of the 
word, quite as real. Also, it is certainly doubtful whether 
this particular sense of the word is, for philosophical pur- 
poses, one that ought to be generally adopted. But in the 
meantime we are only concerned to bring out its significance. 


VI. The term Reality may also be used in the sense of 
Actuality, or that which presents itself to us now and here, 
as distinguished from that which is merely potential. This 
is the sense in which we commonly say that something has 
been realised, or that the present is real, while the past and 
the future are not. The sense in which time is real is a dif- 
ficult matter to determine, and cannot be discussed here. It 
is natural to regard the present as having a reality for us 
which does not belong to the past or future. Yet it is also 
natural to say that what is done cannot be undone, and in 
saying this we appear to be ascribing a certain reality to the 
past. In a strictly metaphysical sense, it is probably true 
that all parts of time are equally real or equally unreal. 
Again, it seems evident that, in a certain sense, what is pos- 
sible has a place in reality, just as what is actual has. When 
Leibniz says that the actual world is the best of the worlds 
that are possible, it is evident that the worlds that are pos- 
sible have to be thought of as having a determinate place in 
a certain system or order, from which the world that is actual 
is selected. What exactly the difference is between existing 
in possibility and existing in actuality, it is one of the most 
fundamental difficulties of the Leibnizian philosophy to de- 
termine. In one sense it would seem that they must both 
be included in reality ; yet it would seem also that the one is 
real in a sense in which the other is not. This may suffice 
to show that we are here concerned with a distinguishable 
meaning of the term, though it does not enable us to dis- 
tinguish exactiy between this meaning and some others. 
We may be better able to do this after we have completed 
the list of the senses in which the term is used. 


VII. Finally, Reality may be understood in the sense of that 
which is substantial or independent. This may be called the 


‘If we press this view, that the real is the valuable, we seem to approxi- 
mate to pragmatism. But the one view starts where the other might end ; 
and perhaps they never quite meet. 
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strictly metaphysical sense of the term. It is the sense in 
which Reality is contrasted with Appearance. There are of 
course many senses in which appearance is or may be real. 
What appears is real, in the sense in which everything that has 
a place in the Universe is real. Some things that appear are 
real also in the sense that they have a place in normal human 
waking experience. Appearances are also real in the sense 
that true statements can be made with regard to them. We 
can say at least that they do appear ; and in most cases it is 
not difficult to make more definite statements with regard to 
the special mode of their appearance. Such statements, if 
true at all, are true absolutely and always. Again, many 
appearances are positive rather than negative, and have, from 
inany points of view, a certain solidity, persistence, value and 
importance. They are, moreover, in many cases, actual and 
not merely possible. Thus they are, or may be, in many 
respects real. When it is said that, after all, they are unreal, 
what is meant is that they are not substantial or indepen- 
dently real. The way in which this sense of the term arises 
may perhaps be best understood by connecting it with the 
third of the senses that are referred to above. What is true, 
as I have noticed, is true absolutely. This will be allowed. 
in the sense here intended,’ by every one except the most 
extreme of pragmatists.?. Now, what is aimed at in this final 
sense of the term Reality is to give to Reality the same abso- 
luteness as that which belongs to Truth. After we have 
found that something in a certain sense real, we may still 
go on to ask whether it is, in Plato’s phrase, évtas dy, i.e. 
whether it is truly real—real in a sense that will hold uni- 
versally and without qualification. 'This is the sense of the 
term that is philosophically most important. Its meaning 
may, I think, be more definitely brought out by noticing the 
chief theories that may be held with regard to Reality in this 
sense. The following is the most complete enumeration of 
them that I can make. 


A. NEGATIVE 'THEORIES. 


By a negative theory I understand one that either denies 
altogether the validity of the conception of absolute reality, 
or denies the possibility of knowing anything about it, or 


' As already indicated, Truth is here to be understood in the sense in 
which it is opposed to Falsity, not in the sense in which it is opposed to 
Krror, i.e. it means a true judgment, not a true belief. A judgment, as I 
understand it, must be either true or false. A belief may be more or less 
true, or more or less erroneous. 

* Most pragmatists, however, appear to hold at least that their theory 
of truth is true absolutely. 
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that throws doubt upon its validity or upon the possibility 
of knowing about it. The chief types of such a negative 
attitude appear to be the following :— 

(a) Nihilism.—This is the definite denial of any absolute 
reality. Its chief representative would seem to be Gorgias. 
His ground for this denial is the impossibility of conceiving 
ultimate reality in any coherent way. This, however, would 
seem to be only a ground for Agnosticism or Scepticism. 
Indeed, even if reality cannot be known in a coherent way, 
it may still be possible to apprehend it by some kind of 
mystical intuition. Kant and Bergson—and indeed, also, 
Bradley—would, I take it, agree with the general argument 
of Gorgias, but would not regard it as disproving ultimate 
reality. It does not seem to be possible to disprove ultimate 
reality. The utmost that can be shown is that its nature is 
not capable of being expressed in any way that is logically 
coherent. 

(b) Agnosticism.—If Gorgias is not really successful in giving 
any ground for Nihilism, he may at least be regarded as the 
most complete agnostic. It may be urged, however, that 
even his argument against the knowability of the Absolute 
rests on the assumption that, if known, it must be known as 
logically coherent. This-is practically denied by Kant and 
by Prof. Bergson, and even, in a manner, by Mr. Bradley. 
Hence it may be said that all that Gorgias can be held to 
establish is, at the utmost, that reality must be unspeakable. 
Most of those who are commonly described as agnostics, can 
hardly be said to go even as far as this. Herbert Spencer, 
for instance, had certainly a good deal to say about his Un- 
knowable. Kant was more purely agnostic; but his agnosti- 
cism was qualified by a form of pragmatism—i.e, by the 
contention that we are justified in believing something about 
reality, though it cannot properly be known. 

(c) Pragmatism.—I take pragmatism to be the view that the 
test of validity of a belief is not its logical coherence, but its 
necessity for the practical working of human life. Protag- 
oras is perhaps rightly regarded as the founder of this view ; 
but it is now best known by the writings of William James 
and Dr. Schiller, and I should think one might add Mr. Bal- 
four. This view does not necessarily involve the denial either 
of absolute reality or of the possibility of knowing it ; for it 
may be—and this, I take it, is what Dr. Bosanquet has sought 
to show in his recent Gifford Lectures—that some apprehen- 
sion of absolute reality is necessary for the proper working 
of human life. But, as the practical conditions of life are 
variable, pragmatism tends to represent our valid beliefs 
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about reality as being variable also. Hence it at least tends 
towards scepticism with regard to the apprehension of any 
ultimate reality. Most pragmatists, however, appear to have 
pretty definite views with regard to ultimate reality. The 
doctrine of Protagoras, for instance, seems to have rested on 
the metaphysics of Heracleitus. William James, in like 
manner, was strongly inclined in the end towards the some- 
what similar metaphysics of Bergson. 

(d) Scepticism.—Scepticism is sometimes understood in the 
sense of the affirmation of the impossibility of knowing ab- 
solute reality. But it seems better to call this agnosticism, 
and to reserve the other term for the attitude of simple doubt. 
Doubt is, of course, as Descartes urged, the basis from which 
all positive theories must set out. There would be no point 
in trying to prove anything if we did not begin by feeling 
doubtful about it. But scepticism as a definite attitude 
means the doubt that remains after we have tried to prove 
something and failed. Hence it generally attaches itself to 
some particular theory. Hume’s scepticism, for instance, is 
essentially the doubt whether any knowledge of reality can 
be reached by the method of Locke. Such doubt may be 
removed—as, indeed, Hume was well aware—by the dis- 
covery of a better method. A general scepticism is hardly 
reasonable, since we can scarcely be sure that all possible 
methods have been tried. At any rate, 1t would seem that 
such a general scepticism could only rest on some definite 
doctrine of agnosticism. On the other hand, arguments 
about absolute reality are seldom quite convincing; and 
hence scepticism lurks in the path of every positive doctrine, 
and cannot easily be entirely extirpated. 


B. Posrrive THEORIES. 


The positive theories of reality have sometimes been dis- 
tinguished as dualistic and monistic; and this is on the 
whole a convenient way of arranging them. It is, of course, 
open to an obvious criticism on the ground that there may 
be theories that are pluralistic. But pluralism does not, in 
general, mark as fundamental a difference as that which 
distinguishes dualism from monism. A monistic theory may 
quite well be pluralistic. The theory of Leibniz is a good 
illustration of this. Being a pure spiritualist, he is essen- 
tially a monist ; but he is a pluralist in so far as he recognises 
a% multiplicity of independent monads. Hence Dr. Ward 
has introduced the term ‘singularism’ as the antithesis of 
pluralism. A system which is essentially monistic may thus 
be either singularistic or pluralistic. Dualism is thus under- 
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stood to mean a theory according to which there are modes 
of reality that are not only independent of one another, but 
essentially different in kind ; whereas pluralism only implies 
independence. This is not wholly satisfactory; ‘or it seems 
clear that there might be a pluralism that implies difference 
of kind as well. It is true, however, that there are not many 
actual theories that can fairly be interpreted in this way. 
Those who are not monists are nearly always content to 
dwell upon some fundamental antithesis, such as that be- 
tween Formand Matter, Force and Matter, Mind and Body, 
Universal and Particular, the One and the Many, Good and 
vil, as marking a difference of kind that cannot be tran- 
scended. Hence the distinction between Dualisin and Mon- 
ism is generally sufficicnt as a starting-point. If, however, we 
are to be exhaustive in our classification, I think we ought 
to recognise pure Pluralism as a possibility; and I believe 
there are some philosophers who have held—and indeed who 
do now hold—a view that could be rightiy so described. 
Again, « theory may be essentially singularistic, in the sense 
that it regards the whole of reality as an inseparable unity, 
no aspect of which is really independent of the rest: and it 
may yet be pluralistic, in the sense that it recognises within 
that unity many fundamental distinctions that cannot be 
annulled. A view of this kind can hardly be properly charac- 
terised by any of the terms that have now been referred to. 
I propose to call it ‘Cosmism’. With these presuppositions 
I now proceed to classify the positive theories. 

a. Dualism.—It seems best to begin with this, though it is 
probably true that human thought about the Universe tends 
to begin with a vague pluralism (such as that of fire, air, 
earth and water, or something still more indefinite), followed 
by a vague singularism (such as that of Thales or Xeno- 
phanes). But the fundamental antitheses that appear 
throughout our experience soon give rise to various types of 
Dualism; and monistic theories generally grow out of the 
attempt to bring these antithetic aspects into relation to one 
another. Some of the chief antitheses may now be detinitely 
noticed. 

(a) Force and Matter—The contrast between the permanent 
and the changing is of course one of the first and one of the 
most abiding ways in which a fundamental antithesis is re- 
cognised. It gives rise to the conception of a statical material, 
on the one hand, and a moving force on the other. We find 
this at an early period in such theories as those of Emped- 
ocles and Anaxagoras, the former of whom is definitely and 
the latter more vaguely pluralistic with regard to the material ; 
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while again the former is dualistic and the latter singularistic 
with regard to the moving force. A dualism of this kind 
would hardly be possible in modern times, and we need not 
dweli upon it here. But the antithesis between the per- 
manent and the changing reappears later as that between 
being and becoming, natura naturans and natura naturata, 
noumenon and phenomenon, Reality and Appearance. But 
these antitheses will be noticed later. They are not really 
dualistic, since the two members in these antitheses are not 
regarded as real in the same sense. 

(8) Form and Matter.—This antithesis is more subtle and 
more persistent than that between force and matter ; and it 
is also one of the earliest to appear in the history of scientific 
thought. The Pythagoreans would seem to have been the 
first to give it definite formulation, and through their in- 
fluence it became the basis for the chief antithesis that runs 
through the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle. In more 
modern times it is specially prominent in the philosophy of 
Kant. But here again, though it may have begun as the 
affirmation of two elements both equally real, it tends in the 
end to be regarded only as the statement of two aspects in 
one reality. Hence it does not continue to be a mark of 
Dualism, though it does continue to form one of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the formulation of a consistent Monism. 

(y) Universal and Particular.—The antithesis between the 
universal and the particular grows easily out of that between 
form and matter, as we see more particularly in the philoso- 
phies of Plato and Aristotle. It would appear to have been 
Socrates who first emphasised the universality of the formal 
aspect of reality. The antithesis between the universal and 
the particular was afterwards brought out in a way that 
almost led to dualism. This has again become prominent in 
some recent philosophies, especially in the views of certain 
representatives of the newer Realism. But in their case it 
seems to tend in the direction rather of pluralism than of 
dualism. This is a point that will be noticed later. 

(6) Mind and Body.—Here we come to that kind of Dualism 
with which in modern times we are most familiar, and that 
to which the term is often exclusively applied. There is but 
little trace of it in ancient philosophy, and it seems to have 
first gained prominence in the Cartesian school. It was 
afterwards much emphasised in the Scottish school of so- 
called Common Sense. But on the whole this type of 
Dualisin also falls to pieces through the difficulties involved 
in the interaction of mind and body (which cannot easily be 
denied) and in the fact of knowledge itself. Hence, im- 
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portant as this antithesis is, there are very few who now re- 
gard it as a basis for philosophical dualism, though perhaps 
there are more who use it as an instrument for the establish- 
ment of some form of pluralism. 

(e) Other Antitheses.—It is hardly necessary to give special 
attention to any other antitheses as bases for an ultimate 
Dualism. The antithesis between the One and the Many, 
for instance, can hardly give rise to Dualism. What it tends 
to lead to is rather a certain form of Absolutism—the affirma- 
tion of the reality of the one as against the mere appearance 
of the many. This is essentially Monism and indeed Singu- 
larism, and it will be noticed shortly. 

b. Monism.—Monistic theories are perhaps earlier in their 
development than dualistic ones; but the monism which 
precedes dualism is of a rather naive type, such as that of 
Thales. In general, it is true to say that monism arises from 
the attempt to escape from the difficulties that are involved 
in dualism. The Eleatics, for instance, sought to escape from 
the dualism of the Pythagoreans or from that which seemed 
to be implied in the bi-polarity of Heracleitus, and their 
efforts finally resulted in the materialistic monism of the 
Atomists. Spinoza and Leibniz, in like manner, sought in 
different ways to resolve the dualism of Descartes ; and their 
efforts led to a purely spiritualistic monism or to what is 
commonly characterised as Absolutism. Hence we may, on 
the whole, fairly regard Monism as the attempt to supersede 
dualism. Now, as the most prominent form of dualism is 
that which is based on the antithesis between mind and body, 
the chief forms of monism are those that endeavour to negate 
one of these terms, or that seek to find a unity that transcends 
their difference. The chief forms of monism are, conse- 
quently, Materialism, Spiritualism and Absolutism. The 
last of these seeks to transcend other modes of dualism, as 
well as that based on the antithesis between mind and body. 
All these forms of monism may be either singularistic or 
pluralistic. Accordingly we arrive at the following classifica- 
tion :— 

(a) Objectivism.—The term Materialism is somewhat mis- 
leading. Matter has hardly any definite meaning except as 
distinguished from things that are not material. When this 
distinction is denied, the reality that is thus thought of can 
hardly be called matter. Hence I prefer the term Objec- 
tivism, which simply indicates that the subjective aspect of 
experience is ignored or treated as subordinate and insub- 
stantial. In this sense it is probably the earliest attitude of 
philosophic thought. It is only later reflection that brings 
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the subjective aspect into prominence. The early Greek 

philosophers can hardly be called materialists ; but the 
; hylozoism which is their most characteristic attitude may 
certainly be described as objective. Objectivism, thus under- 
stood, may be either pluralistic or singularistic. 
(1) Pluralistic.—The most definite form of this is Atomisin. 
| It must be remembered, however, that atomism involves the 
dualisin between the full and the empty—atoms and the void. 
: Motion also is difficult to account for without either resort- 
ing to a dualism or else, like the Epicureans, ascribing to the 
4 atoms certain subjective characteristics. Hence it is not a 
view that has much significance for modern thought. 

(2) Singularistic.—The Eleatics may be regarded as repre- 
senting this view, though I think their position is in some 
respects more akin to Absolutism. The modern mechanical 
theory of the world, when taken as metaphysically complete, 
; and accompanied by the doctrine of epiphenomenalism, is a 
better illustration of what is meant. But it is now generally 
recognised that the subjective aspect of experience cannot be 
{ thus set aside: so that this view also need not here detain us. 
! (8) Subjectivism.—Theories of the subjective type, though 
later in development, retain more vitalitv. The Sophists— 
especially Protagoras—represent the earliest form of such 
theories in European thought, though in Oriental speculation 
they can probably be traced much farther back. In modern 
times they are best represented by some of the Cartesians 
and by Berkeley, though Fichte, Schopenhauer and many 
others may also be classed along with them. Here also we 
| inay distinguish between those who are pluralistic and those 
4 who are singularistic, but we have also to take account of a 
| pure subjectivism, which can hardly be called either pluralistic 
or singularistic. 

(1) Pluralistic.—The pluralists are in the majority, at least 
among those who can strictly be regarded as subjectivists, 
singularistic subjectivism being in general hardly distinguish- 
able from absolutism. Berkeley and Leibniz may certainly 
be called pluralists; and I suppose that in our own time 
William James and Dr. Ward have to be reckoned in the 
same class. Dr. McTaggart, though on the whole an abso- 
lutist, or cosmist, has also strong affinities with this type. 
This form of subjectivism seeks to avoid dualism ; but it has 
| some difficulty in escaping from it. Even Berkeley has to 
1 recognise two fundamental modes of being—Minds and Ideas 
—which have nothing in common ; and it would seem that 
there is even a third mode, viz., Relations. What is con- 
tended, it would seem, is only that these modes of reality are 
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not separate and independent. Once this 1s fully recognised, 
however, the point of view becomes that of Cosmism, rather 
than Subjectivism. With Leibniz, on tlhe other hand, the 
dualism appears chiefly in the form of the antithesis between 
finite and infinite and in that of the antithesis between ac- 
tivity and passivity. But, in order to indicate the weakness 
of theories of this kind, it is hardly necessary to point to any 
special forms of dualism. It is enough to say that, if spirits 
are absolutely independent entities, and are alone real, we 
have almost all the essential difficulties that are involved in 
dualism. In particular, the problems of interaction and 
knowledge appear to be almost, if not quite, insoluble. We 
seem to be entirely at the mercy of what has been called the 
‘ego-centric predicament’. The philosophy of Leibniz has 
at least the merit of beimg the one in which these funda- 
mentai difficulties are most clearly apparent. The recogni- 
tion of them leads naturally to some form of singularistic 
spiritualism. 

(2) Singularistic—The two chief forms of this would seem 
to be Solipsism and Pantheism. The former, however, is 
generally regarded rather as a reductio ad absurdum of subjec- 
tivism than as a positive doctrine. Pantheism, on the other 
hand, tends to pass into some form of Absolutism or Cosmism. 
Pure Pantheism is probably best represented by some Oriental 
speculations. Stoicism, however, may be regarded as at least 
approximating to it. In modern times the doctrine of the 
‘eternal consciousness,’ as set forth by Green, may perhaps 
be fairly described as pantheistic. The difficulty which it 
presents is that of accounting for the a: parent existence of 
separate finite centres. 

(3) Pure Subjectivism.—The recognition of our conscious 
experiences as being referable to some form of subject, 
whether interpreted in a pluralistic or in a singularistic way, 
may, however, be questioned ; and the reality that is appre- 
hended may then be treated simply as states of consciousness 
or pure experience. This view emerges as the result of the 
scepticism of Hume; but if it be interpreted as a positive 
theory of Reality, rather than as a form of scepticism, it may 
almost be described as a species of Absolutism. Such an 
Absolutism as that of Mr. Bradley certainly seems to ap- 
proximate to this type. When it is maintained that nothing 
is real but pure experience as such, everything that is in any 
way apprehended must be held to have some degree of reality : 
and the only test of reality is then the completeness with 
which anything is experienced. As the distinction between 
subject and object is on this view evanescent, it may be held 
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to be hardly more subjective than objective in its character. 
It must, however, on the whole, be regarded as the purest 
type of subjectivism ; yet, at the same time, it marks the 
transition from subjectivism to absoiutism. 

(y) Absolutism.—The difficulties that are involved both in 


pure objectivism and in pure subjectivism lead very naturally - 


to the attempt to find reality in some unity which transcends 
this contrast. Such a unity is generally described as the 
Absolute. It is difficult, however, to prevent even this doc- 
trine from giving rise to a new form of dualism—viz., that 
implied in the antithesis between Appearance and Reality. 
When we seek refuge in a transcendent unity, we have still 
to give some account of the phenomenal world. The way in 
which this difficulty is usually met is by some form of the 
doctrine of Degrees of Reality. The best statement of this 
doctrine is probably that contained in Mr. Bradley’s chapter 
on Degrees of Truth and Reality. The general significance 
of this conception has already been to some extent indicated ; 
but it may be well to make some further remarks upon it at 
this point. 

With regard to degrees of truth, it seems important to 
distinguish between the truth of a judgment and the correct- 
ness of a belief. A simple illustration may serve to bring 
out the difference. lt is true that 2 + 2 = 4; and, in spite 
of J. S. Mill, most people would be prepared to allow that 
this is true absolutely, without any doubt or qualification, 
when its meaning is rightly understood. Similarly, it is false 
that 2 + 2 = 5, or that 2 + 2 = 100; and the falsity of these 
judgments is again absolute. Again, the belief that 2 +2 = 4 
is a correct belief. The belief that 2 + 2 = 5, or that 2 2 +2= 
100 is an erroneous belief; but the former is less erroneous 
than the latter. Similarly, it is, I should suppose, quite as 
false to assert that Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare as 
that Comte wrote them ; but to believe the latter would be 
a much more extravagant error. There are thus degrees of 
error; and the amount of error in a belief may be so slight 
that, for certain practical purposes, it may be regarded as 
correct. It may also be true to say that all our beliefs are 
in some degree erroneous ; since the full import of a judg- 
ment is seldom, if ever, apprehended with perfect clearness. 
In this sense it may be allowed that correctness and error 
are matters of degree ; and that hardly any belief is absolutely 
correct or entirely erroneous. But I think it must still be 
maintained that, when the essential import of a belief is set 
forth in a definite judgment, conveying a quite precise mean- 
ing, that judgment is either true or false; and that, in this 
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sense, there is no such thing as a degree of Truth. This 
distinction was perhaps in the mind of Protagoras. He 
seems to have denied that there is any such thing as absolute 
truth, but to have admitted that some opinions may be more 
correct than others. May it not be said also that for the 
modern pragmatists, correctness takes the place of truth?! 

So much with regard to degrees of Truth. 

Now with regard to Reality, I have already indicated that 
there is a sense of the term in which it admits of degrees ; 
but this is not the sense with which we are now dealing. 
When it is said that there are degrees of reality, the expression 
appears to me to be seriously misleading. What is meant, 
I think, is that there are degrees of adequacy in the way in 
which reality is apprehended; and this appears to be equiv- 
alent to saying that there are degrees of correctness in our 
beliefs. Of course, on the basis of pure subjectivism, this 
would be equivalent to degrees of reality; but not on any 
other basis. On any other basis, ‘degrees of Truth and 
Reality’ is a misleading expression. It serves only to indicate 
that in our ordinary apprehension of things we do not cognise 
reality, but have only more or less erroneous beliefs with 
regard to it. This is a doctrine of partial agnosticism, 
rather than a positive theory of reality, and is of interest 
rather for psychology or epistemology than for metaphysics ; 
except in so far as it may be necessary for a valid doctrine 
of metaphysics to provide for the possibility of error. 

With these preliminary remarks, we 1aay now notice what 
appear to be the leading types of Absolutisin. 

(1) Reality of the unchanging One. The doctrine of 
Parmenides may, on the whole, be regarded as an early form 
of Absolutism ; though it it no doubt possible to interpret it 
in different ways. It would seem that his ‘ Way of Truth’ 
means the mode of apprehension that leads us to reality; 
while his ‘Way of Opinion’ is a somewhat vague way of 
recognising that we are sometimes confronted with what is 
only appearance. But if Reality is to be thought of as such 
a perfect and unchangeable ‘sphere’ as he seeks to describe, 
it is hard to see how there can be any explanation of illusory 
appearance ; and he does not seem to have attempted any. 


1 This distinction seems also to have some bearing on the vexed question, 
whether there can be a theory of knowledge apart from metaphysics. If 
knowledge means the apprehension of truth, it does not seem possible to 
separate this from the apprehension of reality. But there may be a theory 
of the grounds of belief apart from metaphysics. According to the doc- 
trine of Kant, indeed, it would seem that even our most correct and valid 
beliefs are never based on the apprehension of reality. 
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A similar difficulty is felt with regard to the more definite 
theory of Spinoza. How are we to account for the deceptive- 
ness of the imagination? Spinoza’s doctrine has the further 
difficulty that it contains a sort of submerged dualism, in the 
antithesis between thought and extension. 

(2) Reality of the pure Universal. This description 
expresses at least one aspect of the philosophy of Plato. it 
is, from one point of view, simply an attempt to make the 
absolutism of Parmenides more precise, by bringing out its 
exact logical ground. It arises from the consideration of 
what is meant by eternal truth, as contrasted with the 
changing appearances of particular things. How cogent 
this line of thought is, has recently been shown by many 
writers who are, in other respects, far enough removed from 
Plato. But it leaves the world of yéveous unexplained, and 
only evades the difficulty by ascribing to it a sort of half 
reality. 

(3) Reality of the Unknowable. The difficulties involved 
in giving any definite account of the Absolute have led many 
of its most strenuous supporters to go at least so far with 
Gorgias as to allow that it cannot be known. This is not 
pure agnosticism, inasmuch as it involves the assertion that 
the Absolute is real; and, since something must be meant 
by the Absolute, this implies that it is not altogether unknown. 
In general, what is meant by saying that it is unknowable 
is that to know it would involve the transcendence of 
the relational mode of cognition, and that this is not 
possible to human thought. On this point Herbert Spencer 
and Mr. Bradley would appear to be at one, however far 
they may be removed from each other in other respects. 
This contention, of course, raises the question whether the 
objection to the relational mode of cognition is a valid one. 
If this objection could be removed, there would be no longer 
any real ground for the doctrine of the Absolute, which 
properly means that which does not contain relations. Now, 
it is certainly hard to see how that which does not contain 
relations can contain differences; and hence, if this is to be 
the meaning of the Absolute, it is not easy to get beyond the 
conception of the Parmenidean One. 

(4) Reality of an object of Intuition. This is the mystical 
solution. If the Absolute cannot be known by means of re- 
lational thought, it may perhaps be capable of being appre- 
hended by some form of feeling or direct insight. This is 
the sort of conception that seems to appear in many Oriental 
philosophies, in the Neo-Platonists, in Schelling, and in the 
fascinating, if somewhat elusive, speculations of M. Bergson. 
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If, however, in this mode of apprehension, relations are to be 
superseded, it seems clear that among these must be included 
the relation between subject and object. Knower and known 
would, in this mode of apprehension, somehow be one ; and 
hence this form of Absolutism is not far removed from pure 
Subjectivism. A view of this kind seems to be involved even 
in the conception of super-relational consciousness that is set 
before us, if I understand him rightly, by Mr. Bradley. The 
difficulty about such a conception is that it either leads us to 
a doctrine of pure identity without difference, like that of the 
Parmenidean One; or else, if real differences are involved, 
it leads us to ask why it should not be possible to set forth 
these differences in some form of intelligible relationship. 
Reflection on this objection is what naturally leads us from 
Absolutism to that form of pure Pluralism which is commonly 
known as the new Realism. 

c. Pure Pluralism—The new Realisma—of which there are 
now a large number of representatives '—has not yet been 
developed into a completely coherent system with a body of 
generally recognised doctrines ; but its main contentions seem 
to be clear enough. It begins with the rejection of subjectiv- 
ism, and in this it has the full sympathy of a larger number 
than its adherents appear to be aware of. But it also rejects 
both Monism and Dualism : since it does not maintain either 
that reality is essentially all of one kind or all of two kinds. 
Again, it recognises, with Plato, the reality of universals, but 
declines to follow Plato either in his contention that the uni- 
versal alone is real in the strictest sense of the term or in his 
theory of a hierarchy of universals under the type of Good. 
But its most distinctive feature is its emphasis on external 
relations. It is its emphasis on these that sets it in marked 
opposition to absolutism, and that makes it more emphatically 
pluralistic than perhaps any other philosophical doctrine has 
ever been set forth (most others who are called pluralists— 
such as William James—being in reality only pluralistic 
monists, or perhaps dualists*). The term realism, as applied 
to this theory, does not seem to convey much meaning, ex- 
cept the rejection of subjectivism; and it is by no means 
certain that it rejects this as completely as some other theories 
do. At any rate, this is not its main point. But we may 
certainly take it as the type of pure Pluralism. A simple 


1T take Mr. Russell to be its most authoritative exponent ; but he 
appears to differ in some important particulars from other members 
of the school ; and indeed I gather that he does not even call himself a 
Realist. 
2 This has been already noted by Mr. Bradley. 
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illustration may serve to make its main contentions clear. 
Let us suppose that I experience a red colour and afterwards 
a pain. Here there is a subject and at least two objects 
(possibly capable of analysis into more); and each of these 
objects is related to the subject in the way of sense-cognition. 
The two cognitions, moreover (and perhaps the two objects 
as well), stand to one another in the relation of sequence. 
Now, the redness of the colour, the painfulness of the pain, 
the relation of before and after, and the relation of cognition, 
are all universals, which occur or are present in this par- 
ticular instance. All these circumstances—the universal 
characteristics, the particular occurrences, and the relations 
that hold between them—are distinct and independently real. 
None of them can be resolved into or explained by means of 
any of the others.' It is evident, I think, that there could 
hardly be a more complete Pluralism than this. The first 
objection that naturally occurs to it as a positive theory of 
reality, is that it is essentially a form of scepticism, rather 
than a positive doctrine. It simply analyses our experience 
of objects into its distinguishable aspects, and leaves them 
unexplained. Hence it has, rightly enough, been character- 
ised as a form of radical empiricism (again, I think, much 
more decidedly such than the doctrine of William James). 
But, of course, it may be that we must be satisfied with such 
an empiricism, however much it may seem to baulk the 
fundamental aim of philosophy, which appears to seek, not 
merely analysis, but explanation. There is, however, a 
further objection, based upon the consideration of what 
seems to be involved in the apprehension of relations. Take, 
for instance, the case of before and after. This is a very 
simple relation, and one that may be supposed to recur in an 
endless number of particular cases. But there appears to be 
always a certain law to which it is subject—a law which may 
be expressed by saying that, when A is before B and B is 
before C, A is also before C. Now, this is no doubt a very 
simple law, and it may even be said to be self-evident or evi- 
dent a priori. But it appears to be self-evident only because 
the relation does not present itself to us as a particular fact, 
but as a member of a series which proceeds in a certain 
direction. In other words, what we have to deal with is not 
simply a relation, but rather an order. Now, as soon as the 
conception of order is definitely introduced, we seem to be 
forced to abandon pure Pluralism and to be led in the direc- 
tion of what I here call Cosmism. 


1T take this to be the purest form of the doctrine. Some of its re- 
presentatives, however, do not appear to go quite so far as this. 
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d. Cosmism—What I understand by this term I have 
already sought to explain in a previous article on the philo- 
sophy of order.! Its meaning comes out, I think, most clearly 
in relation to pluralism. An order certainly implies a plural- 
ity, but it implies also that the various members within it are 
combined in accordance with a definite law. The events in 
time, for instance, constitute an order in so far as they are 
not merely distinct occurrences, but occurrences that are 
definitely placed in relation to each other within a single 
whole. The relations within such orders are indeed partly 
external, but partly, it would seem, they are intrinsic. One 
pink colour, for instance, may be redder than another; it 
may also be more lasting. The former relation between the 
colours is itself of the nature of colour, and is an essential 
determination of the place of that particular colour in the 
colour scale; the latter relation, on the other hand, is tem- 
poral, and is external to the colours as such. Now, if we 
apply a conception of this kind to the universe in its totality, 
and not merely to special orders, such as time, space, colour, 
intensity, value, and so forth, we reach a view of it which 1s 
definitely cosmic, and which cannot properly be characterised 
by any such terms as monism, dualism, or pluralism. Aristotle, 
among the ancients, and Hegel, among the moderns, may per- 
haps be taken as the best representatives of such a position ;* 
but some of those who are also described by other terms may 
be said to approximate to this point of view—such as Plato 
and Spinoza and, in our own time, Mr. Bradley. Those who 
hold it—and this applies more particularly to Hegel—are apt 
to be classed as idealists; and this term is liable to be under- 
stood as implying subjectivism. Plato, however, was the 
first whose philosophy was definitely based on a doctrine of 
ideas, and yet he can hardly be regarded as a subjectivist ; 
nor, I think, could Hegel be properly so described. The 
Hegelian concepts differ from those of the new Realists, not, 
as far as I can see, in being more subjective, but in being 
thought of, not as a number of cockle-shells in a row, but as 
a definite order. Whether Hegel is successful in working 
out such a conception of order, is quite another matter ; but 
it seems clear at least that the belief in its reality and in the 


‘T may refer also, in this connexion, to the very admirable paper on 
‘The Principles of Logic,’ by Prof. Royce, in Ruge and Windelband’s 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, which seems to me to contain 
essentially the same view. (Tf. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, pp. 
207-217. 

*T do not mean that either of them re>resents it with any complete- 
ness. Aristotle was hampered by the dualism of form and matter; and 
Hegel's treatment was perhaps too purely conceptual. 
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possibility of apprehending it, is the inspiring motive of his 
system. Nor is it easy for philosophy to abandon such a 
conception. All science aims at some such definite arrange- 
ment. Mathematical science, in particular, has always served 
as a model in this respect. Philosophy simply seeks to have 
a more comprehensive scheme. The reason, I take it, why 
such attempts at a cosmic construction are apt to be as- 
sociated with subjectivism, is not that the philosophers who 
make them have any particular prejudice in favour of the 
subject of cognition rather than its objects, but only that in 
seeking for a comprehensive ordering of the facts of experience 
human life presents itself as a more perfect type of what is 
aimed at than any other particular fact. <A life guided by 
purpose and by the thought of values comes nearer than 
anything else that we know to a comprehensive and self- 
explanatory order. Hence it is natural, in trying to interpret 
the universe by such a conception, to represent it, as Plato 
does, under the image of a world-architect arranging his 
materials in accordance with a pre-existing plan. It may 
be that such a conception is little more than a poetic meta- 
phor; but it serves at least to indicate the kind of interpre- 
tation that we are in search of. It seems at least more 
intelligible to conceive the universe on the analogy of a 
human individual, or of a human society, than on that of 
a machine or of a collection of atoms.’ 

The general scheme of views about reality that I have 
tried to set forth, will probably seem to some to be pedantic. 
I expect it will be thought that several distinctions that | 
have drawn are merely verbal. Perhaps it may be well to 
anticipate such a criticism by noticing some of the cases to 
which it might possibly be applied. 

I can imagine its being urged that the last of the views 
about ultimate reality that is here referred to is hardly 
distinguishable from the first. If Cosmism means that only 
the Universe in its totality has independent reality, is not 
this just what is meant by Nihilism? To this I should 


‘ It must be remembered that, though from the point of view of Cosmism 
the conception of degrees of Reality seems inadmissible, yet degrees of 
adequacy in the apprehension of Reality have to be recognised ; and it 
may well be that we cannot form any adequate conception of the structure 
of the whole. The growth of human knowledge may be compared to the 
etforts of a child to construct a picture out of a number of fragmentary 
pieces that have been given to it. The picture as a whole cannot be seen 
till all the fragments have been fitted together ; but some of its main 
features become evident as we advance. The picture of the Universe, 
however, must be supposed to be a living picture ; and the breaking of 
the whole into fragments is itself some part of the life of the whole. 
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answer that I fully admit that, from the point of view of 
Cosmism, the contentions of Gorgias—and, in particular, 
his first contention—must be allowed to be, in a certain sense, 
valid. But it is valid only against the attempt to emphasise 
the independent reality of some special aspect of the Universe 
against others. It is not valid against a view that includes all 
its aspects; and hence its force becomes positive, rather 
than negative. 

Again, it might be urged that Cosmism is not distinguish- 
able from a certain type of Absolutism. Here also I quite 
admit that it is seldom possible to draw the distinction with 
any sharpness. The essential difference I take to be that 
the absolutist recognises a shadowy world of appearance 
over-against the system of reality; but it is not easy to 
determine how far any particular writers have actually meant 
to affirm this. Some of those who seem to maintain the 
antithesis add that ‘reality lives in its appearances,’ which 
seems to amount to its withdrawal. The distinction itself 
would seem to be only an appearance, and to depend on the 
ambiguity in the term Reality to which I have called attention. 
If this is allowed, some forms of Absolutism can hardly be 
distinguished from Cosmism. 

But, it may be urged further, is Cosmism really different 
from Pluralism? Does it not affirm the independent reality 
of all the distinguishable aspects of the Universe, and is not 
this Pluralism? It is so, Ishould answer, if the distinguish- 
able aspects are not essentially inter- related, 

This may serve as a brief indication of the way in which 
such objections might be met. But I cannot at present 
pursue them farther. What I hope is that the classification 
of theories that I have here given may at least serve to bring 
out the complexity of the problems that are involved. 

There is often too much of a disposition, in philosophical 
discussions, to be satisfied with a few simple antitheses, such 
as Realism and Idealism, Materialism and Spiritualism, 
Naturalism and Humanism, Dualism and Monism, and the 
like. No well thought out view of the universe can be 
adequately characterised by any such terms. At the same 
time, there are undoubtedly fundamental differences in the 
ways in which we may regard it, and itis important to be as 
clear as we can about them. For my own part I have not 
found it possible to appreciate them properly without the 
help of a somewhat elaborate classification. It is probably 
a very imperfect one; but I have thought that an attempt 
which has proved helpful to myself might also be of some 
use to others. It may serve to disarm some further criticism 
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if I explain that the names of individual thinkers to which 
reference has been made at various points are used only for 
illustration. I am of coure well aware that in many cases 
they might almost equally well be placed under some other 
heading than the one under which they happen to fall. In 
some cases, indeed, I have referred to the same name as an 
illustration of more than one position. The more construc- 
tive and progressive a philosopher is, the more difficult, in 
general, it is to classhim. It is more easy to have assurance 
about Gorgias and Hume than about Plato and Hegel. But 
I hope I have in each case made it sufficiently clear in what 
sense the writer who is referred to is being interpreted. 


III.—_SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
ON SELF-IDENTITY. 


By Haroutp H. Joacuio. 


S$ 1. Of all the strange things, in this most strange and 
interesting world, perhaps the strangest is our own incurious- 
ness. We walk for the most part stolidly through life, 
guided by sense and tradition and prejudice, our footing (as 
we suppose) on the king’s highway, “solid facts” to our 
right hand and our left, ourselves the most indubitable fact 
of all. And if occasionally, in a momentary flash of thought, 
our environment, the highway under our feet, our own selves, 
flicker and rock and crumble, we are not greatly perturbed. 
The ‘‘ thought” (we readily persuade ourselves) was but a 
piece of dialectical fireworks. Brilliant and amusing it may 
have been, but not a revelation of the truth. How indeed 
could it be true, if by its illumination the solid facts of our 
environment lost the firmness of their outlines and wavered 
into illusions? Thought is well enough if contined within 
its proper limits; and like our prototype, Thrasymachus,! 
we summon it to our aid, when it suits our purpose. But 
the thought, which is not idle fancy, must be based upon the 
“facts”. It can “abstract” from them, and “ generalise,”’ 
but it must return to them in the end. They are the sole eri- 
terion of truth and reality, to which thought itself must be 
accommodated. Hence, when our prejudices are threatened, 
we shall again follow the example of Thrasymachus,’ and 
appeal against thought to what we are pleased to call “ the 
concrete facts of actual life’. We measure thought by 
those very ‘‘ facts,” which it has shown to be conglomerates 
of sense in part illusory and wholly obscure. We will not 
revise our estimate of the “facts,” measuring them by 
thought. We will not recognise that in thought and reflexion 
we are for the first time beginning to apprehend our selves 
and our environment as they really are, to understand what 
precisely it is that we assume so positively as ‘‘ fact”. 

Foremost amongst these ‘‘ unquestionable facts” are our 


1 Plato, Republic, 340 Republic, 343.4 
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own Individuality and Self-Identity. It is a fact (or so we 
believe) that we are “ Individuals,” distinct from, and even 
exclusive of, all other things and people, and “ the same”’ as 
ourselves through all the moments of our life. This ex- 
clusive individuality and this self-sameness throughout life 
seem so indisputable that we do not often stop to inquire 
what precisely they mean. It is worth discussing (we some- 
times suppose) whether “‘ we ’’ have existed before birth, and 
shall survive after death: but in thus formulating these 
problems, we have already prescribed the limits within which 
the discussion is to move. We have already assumed our 
Individuality and our Self-Sameness during life as certain- 
ties neither requiring nor admitting criticism or elucidation 
—the solid foundation and the indubitable criterion of the 
whole discussion. 

Yet, if there are “facts’’ which it is absurd for me to 
question, at least I should be able to state precisely what they 
are. My self-identical individuality may be an unquestion- 
able fact: but clearly, if I am to accept it as such, I must 
understand what exactly it is that I so obstinately believe. 
In what precise sense am I undoubtedly an ‘ individual” ? 
And in what precise sense am I now “the same ”’ as, e.q., the 
boy, who, called by my name, went trembling to Elstree 
School in the autumn of 1879? 

¢ 2. Both for myself and for others, “‘ I’’—in the usual and 
unsophisticated sense—am an embodied spirit. The unity and 
individuality of our bodies, and their persistent (though chang- 
ing) identity, are included in what we ordinarily mean when we 
refer to ourselves or to one another as self-identical individuals. 
Our body, we suppose, is one and individual at every moment 
of our life; and it persists one and the same throughout, 
although it changes. Disease and insanity, no doubt, raise 
problems which might lead us to qualify our ordinary atti- 
tude: but, normally at any rate, we should not regard our- 
selves as ‘‘ one,” if our body were two or more in such a way 
that its unity was destroyed. Nor should I normally recog- 
nise as ‘“‘imyself”’ a spirit which changed from body to body, 
or a body which embodied, simultaneously or successively, a 
plurality of disconnected spirits. 

Now every body, as extended in three dimensions and as 
enduring in time, conforms to certain spatial and temporal 
conditions. Thus, e.y., it ‘occupies’ a certain place, and the 
occupation is exclusive. It excludes every other body, and 
in so doing, is itself excluded by them. Its appropriation of 
one place is its expropriation from all other places. Its 
place, we may say, is at once its domain and its prison- 
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house :—the territory, within which it is privileged to be, and 
to which it is confined by the privileges of other bodies form- 
ing its spatial environment. We talk, indeed, of ‘‘ penetra- 
tion” and “chemical combination’’. But one body does not 
‘penetrate’ another. The nail advances only in so far as 
particles of the wood are displaced or retreat. And though 
two or more chemical elements are said to ‘combine’ and 
‘fuse’ to form a new chemical substance, the ultimate in- 
finitesimal constituents of the combining bodies are supposed 
(it would seem) to retain their privacy and reciprocal spatial 
exclusiveness. They are juxtaposed in the compound, and 
not transfused.! So, again, every body can change its place, 
ie. can pass from place to place, but only by passing con- 
tinuously through the intermediate positions: and a body 
can exist at different dates, but only if its being is a con- 
tinuous duration so that there is no temporal break between 
its ‘then’ and its ‘now’. 

From these considerations, it would seem, we may derive 
certain conditiones sine quibus non of our own individuality and 
self-identity. For, so far as our body is concerned, we must 
surely suppose that ‘‘we”’ are subject to the general condi- 
tions of unity and persistence which apply to the spatially- 
extended and temporally-enduring things. And though even 
our body—a fortiori the embodied spirit which we call ‘‘ our- 
self ’—is much more than the solid which moves in space and 
endures through a period of time, yet, in being more, it can 
hardly be less. Its individuality and persistent identity 
must at least conform to the conditions just specified. 

The living body then—even the living body of the self- 
conscious being—must occupy its own exclusive and excluded 
place at every moment of its life. It must exist somewhere 
and somewhen. Its changes of position must be connected 
by its continuous passage through intermediate positions in 
space; and the different dates, at which it exists, must be 
the successive phases of a duration which is a continuous 
passage in time. ‘‘I’’—as a bodily individual—exclude, and 
am excluded by, all other things and embodied spirits. And 
if ‘‘I’’—as an embodied spirit—am seif-identical through 
life, both spatial and temporal continuity must be traceable 
through all the different positions in which, and all the dif- 
ferent dates at which, ‘I’’ have existed. Given sufficient 
information, the successive events, in which ‘“‘ I”’ figure from 
my birth to my death, would show themselves, in so far as 


‘Cf. Arist., De gen. et corr., 328 a 14, cai ro TO pepeypévov, 
pn 6&0, TO Avynet ovOev pepeypévor. 
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they are or involve changes of my body, as phases of its con- 
tinuous duration. And the different positions, which “[”’ 
occupy from my cradle to my death-bed, are all of them con- 
tinuously connected in the unbroken passage of my body in 
space. 

The observance of these conditions is not indeed enough to 
constitute the individuality and the identity of an embodied 
spirit: but the breach of them would suffice to destroy my 
claim to be a self-identical person. For I should neither be, 
nor remain, an individual, if my body could fuse with another 
body. And if, eg., an embodied spirit, in all other respects 
indistinguishable from myself, came into existence here two 
hundred years hence, or existed now in China—or even con- 
tiguous to, but expropriated from, the place now occupied by 
my body—none of these hypothetical personages would be 
myself. 

§ 3. What we have said might appear plausible, if the living 
body were a Democritean atom or an aggregate of such atoms. 
Even then, however, the least reflexion would show us that 
the unity of the body—its unity as an atom, or as a sum of 
atoms—has been quietly assumed, and has in no sense been 
elucidated. Does the unity of an atom define the unity of 
‘‘its”’ place, or is an atom one, because ‘‘ its’ place is one ? 
And what do we mean by the unity of a place? Do the 
many atoms in a chemical compound, and the many com- 
pounds which constitute my body, sum themselves together 
into One, or are they summed together by the pressure of 
the neighbouring atoms? Or what other meaning can be 
attached to the Unity of a Many of this kind? These are 
amongst the questions, which we should be forced to ask, but 
should not be able to answer. 

We have in truth made many impudent assumptions. 
We assumed that the unity of an atom was the exclusive 
occupation of a place: but we never inquired what ‘a 
place” might be, nor how in the spatial continuum a place 
could be ‘fone’ and condition the unity of its occu- 
pant. Again, we assumed that the ‘ solid, which moves 
im space,’ is either an atom or an aggegate of atoms ; and 
that, if it is an aggregate, its unity is the exclusive occu- 
pation of “its” place, ie. of the sum of the places of its 
constituent atoms. Finally, we assumed that though our 
body ‘is much more than the solid, which moves in space 
and endures through a period of time, yet, in being more, 
it can hardly be less”: and fortified by this specious 
principle, we applied to the living body what we supposed 
to hold good of the inanimate solid. Yet, if A is ‘‘ more 
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than’’ B and therefore cannot also be less, it does not 
follow that A contains B, identical and unaltered, plus 
certain additions. The number 6 is “‘ more than”’ 3, and 
friendship is “‘ more than” abstract justice. But 6 does not 
possess, 1n addition to certain properties of its own, all the 
properties which characterise 3;' nor should I count you 
as my friend, if you exacted from me the utmost rigour of the 
law with the accompaniment of your kind regards and an 
invitation to dinner. 

There was nothing to warrant these assumptions, and they 
forced us to maintain strange paradoxes. Thus, we were 
driven to deny all chemical, as distinguished from mechanical, 
synthesis. The chemical compound, we were compeiled to 
say, 1s really a composite of juxtaposed atoms, a shuffling 
and re-grouping of unalterable infinitesimal solids. But the 
chemical compound acts and re-acts as one, as if it held 
together of itself: and it exhibits its own peculiar character 
and properties, which cannot be regarded as the aggregate — 
the sum or arithmetical balance—of the properties which its 
components manifest in isolation. And the single chemical 
constituents, the chemical atoms, which we regarded as so 
many inert solids, pushed from position to position in space 
like draughts on a board, exist only in our imagination. If 
we must attempt to describe the ultimate components of the 
compounds which we see, we shall be forced to think of them 
as centres of force, as ‘‘monads”’ or “ entelechies’’ which are 
in so far as they act and re-act : as entities, whose being is 
to attract and repel one another, manifesting even a certain 
elective affinity in their attractions, a certain antipathy in 
their repulsions: and uniting not by juxtaposition in space 
but by a conspiracy of co-operation which issues in a unitary 
system of differentiated movement. A body—a chemical 
constituent or a chemical compound—is, it would seem, a 
centre of force or a system of co-operating centres of force : 
and its place is determined by its action, is the result of its 
individuality, and not vice versé. The action of a body, or 
what it is, does not depend upon its place. On the contrary, 
its place is the sphere of its action, the expression of what it 
is. Its being is its action and reaction, and is thus essen- 
ually relative to the being of its fellows. It does not act 
where it is, but is where it acts. 

And when we denied that the living body could be, or re- 
main, an individual, if it fused with another body, the absurd- 
ity of our position reached its climax. For the living body 


1 E.g. 6 is not a prime. 
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is chemical process through and through. The formation, 
the disintegration and the re-formation of chemical com- 
pounds—what we call ‘ assimilation,” ‘ nutrition,’ and 
se growth ”__are life, or the inseparable characters of life. 
And if, in these processes, we will not recognise the fusion 
of other bodies with the living body, with its cells and tissues, 
how otherwise can we conceive them ? To conceive nutrition 
and growth as the mechanical apposition of the atoms of 
the food to the atoms of the cells and tissues is in principle 
hardly less absurd than ‘the view, that my flesh and bone 
are nourished and augmented by the addition to them of 
infinitesimal portions of flesh and bone in the bread which I 
devour. 

$ 4. Let us then endeavour to make a fresh start. ‘ All 
bodies,” Leibniz has said,' “are in a perpetual flux like 
rivers, and parts are entering into them and passing out of 
them continually.”’ But as regards the living human body, 
this is, if anything, an understatement, and a metaphor stil! 
too mechanical. For it suggests (what Leibniz himself 
possibly did not mean) that only some parts pass in and out of 
the whirlpool of life, whilst others persist unaltered : and it 
implies a channel through which the river flows. But our 
body is, from what we call its “ beginning ” to what we cali 
its “end,” a flux, a torrent, a whirlpool, for which it does 
not seem possible to assign any continent channel, and in 
which no single material particle appears to persist un- 
altered. Certain portions of my skeleton, it is true, appear 
to persist relatively unaltered throughout the greater part 
of my life, and even after my death. But they were not 
present at my first inception, and they formed no part of my 
living body in the first stages of its pre-natal development. 
And precisely in so far as we suppose them to be out of the 
whirlpool of chemical process, we regard them as ‘‘ dead” 
and as “inorganic,” as not constitutive of the living organ- 
ism. They are, we may perhaps say, the channel which the 
river has cut for itself in the course of its flowing: but the 
river preceded the channel. Or, they are the shell deposited 
by the living creature :—a shell which emerged after the life 
was there, and remains as the mummified witness to the life 
that has gone. 

The biologists tell us that we ‘‘ begin” as a single cell, 
itself the fusion of two parent cells, which sets up a process 
of internal fissure and cell-multiplication. As generation of 
cells succeeds generation, there is a rapid increase in the 


' Monadology, § 71. 
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number of the cells and a rapid progress in the differentia- 
tion of their functions and their structure: so that an animal 
body like that of a man is, already before its “birth,” a 
federated society of many colonies of cells, and the colonies, 
and the cells which form them, differ greatly from one 
another both in visible structure and in their actions and re- 
actions. 

If now we date our own beginning as a living body 
from the fusion of the two primitive cells, and identify our 
own bodily death with the disruption of the federation of 
their descendants, the change and development of the cell- 
population between these two dates may be regarded as 
our ‘“‘ bodily life’. And “our body” will signify the cell- 
population itseif with all its vicissitudes during that period. 
Our “bodily life”? will cover the growth and development 
of a society of living entities, and will cease when the 
society is disintegrated into groups, or perhaps into single 
units of its population. It will start, indeed, with a single 
cell, which is the fusion of two in one; and, for an ap- 
preciable period, ‘‘we’”’ shall exhibit rather the unity of a 
family than that of a society. But for the greater part of 
our life, from a date long before our birth, “we” are a 
nation or a federated system of nations. Our body is a 
shifting population of diverse cells, all descended from the 
same ancestor. This population is differentiated into groups 
or colonies; and the colonies are united by so intimate a 
federation that they—and even the unit-cells which compose 
them—depend reciprocally upon one another for their 
“being” and their ‘ persistence”. For their “being” is 
their actions and reactions in which they respond to the 
actions and reactions of their fellows: and their ‘ persis- 
tence” is the continuous stream of descendants in which 
they are reproduced, the reproduction depending upon (and 
itself being a contributory condition of) the activities of the 
other units, and groups of units, in the federation. 

Thus, if I am asked whether my body, as a living whole, is 
“the same’’ as that of the boy who went in my name to 
Elstree School in 1879, the answer would seem to be ‘“ Yes 
—in a sense analogous to that in which the English nation is 
‘the same’ now as it was in the days of Queen Elizabeth ”’. 
We must however remember that the cells, which are the 
people of my body, are all descended from a single ancestor, 
itself a unit of this shifting population: and in this respect 
at least the analogy does not hold. If, on the other hand, 
I am asked whether any of the cells of my present body are 
“the same” as those of my former body, the answer is 
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clearly ‘‘ No—unless you are prepared to identify the child 
with its parents and remoter ancestors ”’. 

$5. We have struggled, as it were, half-way up the cliff, 
and have reached a somewhat precarious foothold. Our 
safest course will be to proceed. But before we attempt to 
advance, it will be well—even at the risk of a fall—to 
examine a little more closely the place in which we stand. 
While [ live, my body (we have maintained) is ‘‘ one” and 
“the same,” though nothing in it—with the exception of 
certain dead deposits of its life—no organ, no tissue, and no 
single cell, persists numerically the same from my inception 
to my death, or endures unaltered even for a brief fragment of 
my duration. The constituents of my body are succeeding 
generations of cells—an ever-shifting population, the units of 
which are one by continuity of descent. All the cells, which 
are at any time in my body, are differentiated reproductions 
of the ‘“‘same”’ cell: and, in each of the lines of direct 
descent, the children and the grandchildren take up the work 
of their ancestors and contribute “the same” distinctive 
actions and re-actions—or rather a developed variation of 
‘the same ’’—towards that system of conspiring energies 
which is the life of the whole. 

The writy of my body—my bodily individuality—at any 
one moment is thus the co-operation of a conspiring Many :— 
a co-operation which never fails throughout my life (for 
failure would be physical death), but which is always 
changing in its character and in fulness, and in respect to 
the Many which co-operate. And the identity of my body 
through the different moments of its life is thus a theme with 
variations. But this metaphor must not be pressed. For 
the different stages and phases of my bodily development, 
the successive co-operations which are its individuality” 
at each successive moment, are, taken in their entirety, the 
varied theme. No single one of them is “ theme” par eacel- 
lence, upon which the others succeed as “ variations’. Each 
is theme and variation in one ; or the theme is and lives only 
in, and as, its variations. 

We have, then, here a unity or individuality which is 
that of a system or cycle of functions: and an identity or 
permanent, which is the unrolling character, the law or 
the plan, of a development. The whole is one, not as a 
spatial continent, which ‘embraces’ a Many but leaves 
separate the Many embraced. The “whole” is a unitary 
cycle of activities: and its ‘‘ parts’? are the contributory 
activities, which are at once the differentiations of the whole 
and the complements of its fulness. And the identity is not 
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a permanent element in the change, not an atom or a monad 
or a point of sameness round which the differences flow. It 
is itself differentiated, itself changing and developing: the 
different stages and the successive states are its variations, 
and the phases of its being. 

§ 6. How precarious our foothold is, should by this time 
be more than sufficiently plain. The metaphors, which we 
have employed, may, indeed, have made it clear that the 
unity and identity of the body are—like the unity and 
identity of anything which is not an unreal abstraction— 
“ideal”; i.e. that they are the proper objects of speculative 
thought and intelligent reflexion upon the perceived, and 
neither the mere conglomerates presented coincidently to 
sense, nor the fictitious ‘ones’ and ‘ permanents ’—the atoms 
and the units—which an excessive faith in mathematics might 
incline us to accept as realities. But in other respects our 
metaphors have raised more questions than we can pretend 
to answer. <A ‘‘theme with variations’ implies a composer 
and executive musicians: the ‘‘ co-operation of a conspiring 
Many” demands that the Many should be such as to conspire. 
A “character unrolling itself in a temporal development ” 
must surely be the character of something or somebody: and 
a ‘plan’ fulfilled in a development at once suggests a pur- 
pose, and a mind or a will which purposes. 

Now we might perhaps plead for patience, on the ground 
that so far we have but considered the boldy of the embodied 
spirit. We might suggest that the spirit, which is embodied, 
may prove to be the owner of the ‘‘ character ” and the com- 
poser of the ‘‘theme”’: that zis the mind which ‘‘ purposes,” 
and whose “‘ purposing ”’ in part finds expression in the “ plan” 
or “law” of the bodily development. The final discussion 
of some of the difficulties, and perhaps the final crash, would 
thus be postponed to a later stage of our inquiry. But one 
difficulty at least can not be postponed or evaded. We set 
out to investigate our unity and self-identity: and we began 
with the living body which we, as embodied spirits, involve. 
And what we have offered as the result of our inquiry is the 
systematic co-operation of an indefinite multiplicity of living 
bodies, the shifting population of cells. They are the musicians 
who execute the varied theme, the conspirators whose co- 
operation is the unity of the whole. Yet what are they, but 
simplified miniatures of the whole? Like the whole, each 
cell is one by unity of action and re-action: and identical, 
while it lives, by continuity in the variations of the ‘‘ theme ”’ 
which is its energy. Like the whole also, each cell is born, 


is nourished and grows ; endures for a time, grows old, and 
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is reproduced in its descendants. Differences no doubt there 
are: but, in principle and in the main, the very characters, 
which perplexed us in the whole, have been transferred to 
the single cells without hesitation, as if there they were 
transparently obvious. 

Yet if we examine the ‘‘ single ”’ cell, as before we examined 
the ‘single’ human body, we shall again be confronted with 
the whirlpool of chemical process. The cell appears indeed 
to the microscope, as the body appears to the naked eye and 
the sense of touch, as a solid thing with fairly definite out- 
lines, as a characteristic substance with a fairly distinguish- 
able structure. But its substance, as chemistry will tell us, 
is certain complex and highly unstable chemical compounds, 
continually forming from the matter which flows in from the 
environment, continually breaking down and restoring to the 
environment the products of the disintegration, and con- 
tinually re-forming from fresh incoming materials. There 
is about as much or as little persistent identity in the stuff 
of the cell, as in a vortex moving down a stream. And the 
cell’s outlines and inner structure are in constant expansion 
and contraction, and change. The particles, which constitute 
them, do not persist numerically the same, but are continually 
yielding to new-comers which relieve them. 

Once more then, in the “single” celi as in the “ single’ 
body, we have an “ideal” unity and an “ ideal” identity, 
the same in principle and raising similar problems. But 
there is this serious difference. We cannot even plausibly 
imagine the Many which make the unity of the cell (the 
shifting succession of infinitesimal entities within its unity 
and identity) as endowed with the properties of the whole. 
We cannot, without stultifying ourselves, conceive them as 
a new and still simpler order of living bodies, as an army of 
still smaller conspirators and executive musicians. The cell 
was the least living body—the indivisible unit of life. And if 
we ask “ What are these infinitesimal constituents of the 
single cell?’’, we can only conceal our ignorance and our 
defeat by semi-mathematical and semi-mythical language, 
by calling them, e.y., ““monads”’ or entelechies or ‘‘ centres 
of attractive and repulsive forces ”.' 

§ 7. One reason of our discomfiture is not hard to discover. 
We have once more confused an abstraction with a constituent 
of the concrete from which it was abstracted. We have once 
more succumbed to the fallacy that if A is more than B, A 
must be B together with certain additions.’ 


Cf, above, § 3. Thid. 
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The unity and identity of the living body, as we have been 
conceiving it, are irrelevant to our problem. For though I 
am an embodied spirit, I am not a living body apart from spirit 
together with a spirituality apart from body. Hence I—the 
concrete embodied spirit—may well be one and self-identical, 
even though my body, conceived as the chemist and biologist 
might conceive it, is neither: and if, on the other hand, 
my living body, considered thus {rom without, be one and 
identical, yet its unity and identity are not constituents of 
mine. 

We have not here to discuss the difficult question whether 
any living body, any animal or plant, or even any body at 
all, can be and be adequately conceived under the abstraction 
necessarily and rightly made by the natural sciences. It is 
certain at least, and it is sufficient for our present purpose, 
that no human being is, or contains within itself, a “ living 
body ” thus conceived. It would be absurd if we based an 
inquiry into the dramatic unity of Hamlet on a study of the 
minor characters, without taking any account of the hero. 
Yet our own procedure has been even more unreasonable. 
For the ‘‘ Hamlet,’ whom we have neglected, is not one 
personage amongst others, but the only personage. He is 
the play: and what we have taken for ‘‘ minor characters” 
must either be viewed as phases of his personality or dis- 
appear from the drama altogether. 

There would seem in fact to be two positions, which 't is 
not possible to combine in a single conspectus. For (1) we 
may “‘ observe’ our own bodies and our own physical pro- 
cesses within certain limits; and, again within certain limiis, 
we may “ observe’ our own moods and habits of mind, the 
affections and vicissitudes of our conscious state. So, too, 
we may “ observe” other bodies and their processes: and 
with some precariousness we may infer, from certain observ- 
able changes, moods and habits of mind, desires, volitions 
and thoughts, which we attribute to self-conscious beings 
other than ourselves. On the other hand (2) we may plant 
ourselves, as it were, within the intimacy of our own self- 
consciousness, and “ enjoy ’—but not observe ’°—our own 
being-for-ourselves from within the incommunicable and im- 
penetrable privacy of our self-feeling. 

Now hitherto we have adopted the first position, and we 
have attempted by the way of ‘“ observation” to elucidate 
the unity and identity of our body. And this is substantially 
the position of the chemist, the biologist, and every student 
of nature. They study, by observation and inference, the 
vicissitudes and functions of the living thing: and they dis- 
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tinguish and describe, and attribute to “it,” certain actions 
and re-actions, certain chemical processes, instincts and 
habitual modes of behaviour, perceptions, memories, desires 
and thoughts. But what they are thus describing, is the 
being of the living thing as it appears from without, and not 
as it is for the inward experience of the thing itself. And 
any unity and identity, which they may find in the facts 
thus studied, are relative to the observers, and have not neces- 
sarily anything to do with any unity and self-identity which 
the embodied spirit may “enjoy ” in its being-for-itself. 

§ 8. Within the big whirlpool of chemical process, the 
student of nature will observe many minor vortices. Each 
of these is a short-lived, ever-shifting bubble on the stream 
of change. Nevertheless, for his observation and inference, 
it is a “single” bubble, this bubble and not that. It will at 
least appear to the observer to possess a certain cohesion and 
continwity in its changes: and he will reckon it as “ one 
thing” relatively self-contained and distinguished from 
“other things’ in the external world. Although the stuff 
comprised within its shifting outlines is a concentrating and 
a dispersing, a streaming in and a streaming out, of the stuff 
of the big whirlpool, yet it will exhibit to the observer a fairly 
constant chemical character. Within each minor vortex, 
certain typical chemical compounds are always forming, and 
—even in disintegrating—re-forming. And this constancy 
of type in its stuff is reflected in the typical constancy of that 
cycle of activities by which the vortex responds to activities 
in its surrounding whirlpool. The cycle of activities, in- 
deed, is always changing in response to the changing pro- 
vocations of the environment. Yet, even in these changing 
adjustments, the observer will detect a certain typical con- 
stancy or continuity of character, ie. a certain identity in 
the development of the vortex. 

Now this cycle of activities—this cycle of observable changes 
responding to other observable changes—is only the outer show, 
which an inward and spiritual being presents, in so far as 
certain phases of its inwardness, of its being-for-self, are 
externalised :—i.e., displayed to an observer as so many facts 
and events in space and time. ‘‘ My body,” as I myself and 
others may observe it, as a minor vortex with its typical stuff 
and its typical activities, is not “‘ myself” nor any part of 
“myself” as I genuinely and veritably am. For nothing 
can enter into my veritable being, unless it be or become an 
appropriated ‘‘ moment ” of my own self-conscious experience, 
a phase in the enrichment of my “self,” a turn or a re-turn 
in that spiritual movement, which is the maintenance, the 
expression and the development of my ‘‘ personality ”’. 
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§ 9. Let us then endeavour to start each from his own 
self-consciousness. ‘I ’’—let us suppose—am for myself a 
centre from which radiate, or a focus in which converge, 
certain rays of immediate consciousness. Of this immediacy, 
pleasure and pain are typical, but by no means the only, 
instances. For all my experiences—all my emotions, my 
desires and volitions, and all my perceptions and thoughts— 
whatever else may be said about them, are * immediately for 
me,’’ are ‘‘ appropriations ” of my inward spirituality: and 
thus considered they are rays streaming from, and converging 
into, the centre or focus which is myself. ‘‘ Centre’ and 
“focus,” of course, are metaphors, and must not be pressed. 
If I” am a centre, my centrality is also its own circum- 
ference : and if I am a “focus,” the “ focus’ is one with the 
rays which it focusses. But the metaphors may serve to 
convey that my inward unity has a certain range, which is 
also eo ipso a certain limit. ‘“ My ”’ feeling extends into, and 
over, @ sphere in which [ ain home,” where [”’ alone 
can thus feel, beyond which “I” in this sense am not. This 
province of my immediate spiritual appropriation, which is 
the territory of its confinement, includes—along, no doubt, 
with a great deal more—what the observer would call ‘ my 
body”. And thus ‘T,” the concrete embodied spirit, am in 
my veritable being an incommunicable and impenetrable 
individual, an absolute one of feeling. ‘his intimate im- 
mediacy, which is ‘‘ myself,’ cannot indeed be observed— 
not even by myself—nor described. But it is ‘‘ unquestion- 
able fact,” the primary self-evident datwm, the one immediate 
and absolute certainty for each of us in this world of doubt 
and possible illusion. Here at last I have found “ myself ”— 
the self-identical individual, which excludes all others, and 
“enjoys” its own privacy of being throughout what people 
call “ my life,’ and perhaps beyond. 

My veritable being, if it is a ‘fact,’ is unlike all other 
facts, since it can neither be observed nor described—not 
even by myself—but only be “‘ enjoyed”. We have, indeed, 
named and described it, following in the footsteps of Des- 
cartes, as the immediate oneness of self-feeling: and we 
might have borrowed the language of Kant, and have spoken 
of the “‘T think’ which accompanies all my ideas,” of the 
“Analytic Unity of Apperception,” the “I am I” of Self- 
Consciousness. Any description is in the nature of the case 
inadequate. All that we can do is to appeal to each self- 
consciousness to plant itself within its own privacy, and there 
to live and enjoy the indescribable which is itself. 

§ 10. We have reached a position, which we may be tempted 
to repudiate as absurd without more ado. The indescribable, 
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we might be content to say, is—whatever its merits—at least 
qua indescribable nothing for philosophy. It is nothing at 
least for a philosophical inquiry, which sets out to elucidate 
and explain. Or we might ridicule this issue of our wild- 
goose chase, according to which (as it seems) the hunter 
must become the fowl in order to capture it. But the ridicule 
will lose its force, if we remember that in owr goose-chase, 
admittedly and on any theory, hunter and hunted are in some 
sense one and the same from the start. And a position which 
has, or appears to have, the support of Descartes and perhaps 
of Kant, cannot safely be dismissed without a patient con- 
sideration. 

My veritable being, then, is an immediate unity of feeling. 
As such—as an immediac y of self-enjovment—it is the present, 
and the present alone is it. For how can the immediate unity 
of feeling enwrap within itself what is no longer or not yet? 
Now, indeed, in the very raising of this doubt, the experience, 
which is the doubting, is a self-positing and a self-guaranteeing 
flash of being, absolutely one with itself and for itself, ab- 
solutely impenetrable and incommunicable. And now again 
there is a second flash, a moment’s impenetrable and incom- 
municable self-being or self-feeling, as self-positing and self- 
guaranteeing as the first. Am “T,” then, in my veritable 
being, a series of moments, each absolutely one and individual, 
each absolutely impenetrable to all other moments? Or does 
the impenetrable individuality of my self-feeling cover and 
embrace within itself all the successive moments of the series 
which is my self-conscious life ? 

‘To accept the first alternative, would be to pulverise ** my- 
self ’’ into an indefinite multiplicity of reciprocally exclusive 
and impenetrable selves. Hach moment of my being would 
be as foreign to every other, as incommunicable and im- 
penetrable a ‘‘self,” as / could be to you or to any other 
person on the extremest theory of the absolute privacy and 
self-containedness of the human individual. Thus, the very 
immediacy and incommunicableness, which were to guaran- 
tee our own self-identical individuality, have turned against 
us, and dissolved “ourselves’’ into a heap and a stream 
of isolated impenetrable entities. 

Nor can we help ourselves by appealing to Descartes. For 
Descartes had his own way of escape; but a way which 
makes short work of any “ veritable being” of our own. On 
a first reading, indeed, we may think that Descartes is 
content to assume an Individual Mind, which the single 
flashes of self-consciousness presuppose as the Substance of 
which they are attributes or modal states. And we may 
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be inclined to put this aside, as an assumption which may 
perhaps clearly formulate the problem, but certainly does 
not solve it. 

But, if we look more closely, we find the finite “ thinking 
Substance ” dissolving into the creative omnipotence of God. 
I, as a Mind, am indeed a Substance—but a created Substance ; 
and “‘ creation,” in the theory of Descartes, has an unexpected 
depth of meaning. For God, who has created me, maintains 
me in being: and this maintenance is a re-creation from mo- 
ment to moment—a re-creation, moreover, which achieves the 
union of the intrinsically isolated. ‘‘ For the whole time of 
my life can be divided into innumerable parts: and these 
parts are such, that none of them taken singly depends in 
any way upon the rest. Hence the fact that I was a short 
time ago is no ground from which my present being may 
reasonably be inferred, unless some cause creates me, as it 
were afresh, for this very moment, é.e. conserves me.” ! 

The second alternative is an extravagant fancy, a mere 
effort to find solid ground by plunging more deeply into the 
swamp. There is no immediate unity of self-feeling, no 
individual whole of intimate self-enjoyment, comprehending 
within itself my yesterday, my to-day, and my to-morrow : 
a fortiori, there is none which embraces my boyhood and 
my old age, my whole self-conscious life. Great stretches of 
my past, not to mention my future and many features even 
of my present, are clearly not ‘“‘for me” as explicit con- 
stituents of my immediate sense of myself. And when I 
sleep—even if I always dream—and when I faint, there are 
lapses and breaks in my self-consciousness, which on any in- 
terpretation are fatal to this hypothesis. Moreover, if per 
impossibile this comprehensive individuality of immediate 
self-feeling were a fact, and were my veritable being, my 
temporal existence, at least as regards its successiveness, 
would be an illusion. It would be meaningless to ask 
whether [ ain the same person as the boy of 1879, since “I” 
should be a being whose existence, though limited in time, 
was inwardly ‘‘timeless”’—i.e. without any distinction of 
past, present, and future within its total duration. 

§ 11. No doubt it will be said that our two alternatives 
are not exhaustive. We shall be told that we have forgotten 
to reckon with Memory. For in memory I am immediately 
aware of what was, aware in the present of my own past. 
Thus Memory is the thread which binds the successive 
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moments of my immediate self-consciousness into an en- 
during self. 

What, then, is it that remembers? And what guarantee 
is there that the memories are genuine :—real moments of 
my past self, not creatures of my present imagination? [f 
“T,” the present immediate self-certainty, remember’? (and 
what other remembering subject can the theory admit ?) ; 
and if what is remembered, as well as the remembering, is one 
for me with my own immediacy :—my past is fused in the 
intimate self-feeling which is my present. My “then” and 
my “now,” these two impenetrables and incommunicables, 
have nevertheless flowed into one; and “I,” in being now, 
am simultaneously, with the same immediate presence, what 
“T’’ was then. Hither, then, my memory has tampered 
with the facts. I am not genuinely remembering, but 
imagining, and imagining falsely. Or the distinction be- 
tween past and present in my duration is illusory. There 
seemed to be, but there never were, two impenetrables, two 
successive moments of my being. There is but one, the im- 
mediacy of a present, inclusive of differences, but without 
inner temporal succession. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that I am immediately aware 
that I ‘‘ remember” or that I fancy myself to be remembering, 
but that what is remembered is not included in my immediate 
self-consciousness. Suppose that ‘“I’’ remain this impene- 
trable moment of immediacy, and am not, in remembering, 
that which I remember. Then the attachment of the past to 
my present is (for me) inferential and precarious: it is not 
invested with that “‘ inwardness”’ which guarantees my itu- 
mediate self-feeling. And if thus the past moments of my 
being belong to my veritable self, only so far as they are 
recalled and authenticated by my memory in the present, 
there will be little or nothing, beyond the moment’s self- 
feeling, which can with any certainty be accepted as “ mine ”’ 
or ‘“‘me’’. It is a commonplace that memory is untrust- 
worthy and capricious. It deceives by omission, even when it 
does not deceive by invention. We have all been disconcerted 
by the attempt to recall even those activities and interests, 
in which (to Judge by all the available evidence) ‘‘ we’ must 
have lived most intensely in the past. Some of them will 
come to us with so strange a face, that we shall with difti- 
culty believe that there was a time when ‘“‘ we”’ were identified 
with them. Many of them will not come back to us at all. 
Which of us can “remember’’ the self, whose whole being 
was concentrated in the triumphant mastery of the arts of 
standing, walking, and talking? And though we are readily 
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convinced, as regards some of these ‘“ remembered’’ ex- 
periences, that once ‘‘ we ”’ lived intensely in them, we cannot 
now recall them in their detail, or renew the fulness of the 
life which once was theirs and ours. I cannot doubt that 
once “1” lived in intimate friendship with A, B and C, and 
that this affection and this intercourse, with all that they 
involved, constituted the substance of my _ self-conscious 
being. But A, B and © have long ceased to be anything 
but names to me—if indeed I can even recall their names : 
and all the detail of our intercourse has faded beyond recovery. 
Nor can I doubt that the greater part and the substance of 
my self-conscious being was once absorbed in such-and-such 
a study. Yet, if I now read the book, in which those former 
moments of my “self”? obtained expression and relief, whole 
paragraphs and pages—and even in some measure the thought 
which they embody—are as alien to meas the work of a writer 
long since dead and buried. 

§ 12. No resource is open to us, but a candid confession 
that we have taken an utterly wrong turning. We have 
looked for spirituality in the inwardness of self-feeling, and 
we have found what might have been expected. We have 
found the empty form of immediacy, the shadow which 
“accompanies ”’ all self-conscious being, and is not the sub- 
stance of any. For that form of absolute and impenetrable 
oneness, which seems to shut me in and to shut me out, is 
attributable equally and alike to every human consciousness, 
or rather to every moment of self-conscious experience. Such 
a unity is mine at every moment of my being, and yours at 
every moment of yours. And if at this moment “I” am— 
in all the substantial content of myself, in all my interests 
and purposes, in all my thoughts and emotions—other than 
‘“‘T”’ was at school, and other than I shall be ten years hence, 
still then and now, and at every then and every now, this trivial 
abstraction of unity, this indifferent form of immediacy, will 
“accompany ” all my experiences, as it ‘“ accompanies ” yours. 
All that I experience is “ mine’’: and into this privacy no- 
thing and no one can intrude, since it contains nothing. Or 
since this same privacy is yours and everyone’s, it contains 
anything and everything, and intrusion is superfluous. 

§ 13. If we continue to believe in our exclusive individuality 
and our self-sameness through life, we must recognise that 
these ‘‘ unquestionable facts’ have hithert» frustrated our 
attempts at elucidation. Our belief is a faith in a something 
we know not what: and what we seem to know is the reverse 
of what we profess to believe. At every turn of our investi- 
gation there emerged not our self-identity, but our self-dif- 
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ference ; not our exclusive individuality, but our communion 
with other beings; not our impenetrable privacy, but the 
broad universality of the common environment. We tried 
to conceive our body as a solid thing, as an atom or a sum of 
atoms, the proprietor of its own impenetrable place. And 
we were forced to recognise a universe of actions and _ re- 
actions, a system which is the interplay and the balance 
of adjusted forces. We spoke of monadic centres of force, of 
single entelechies, as the units whose actions and re-actions 
co-operated to constitute the system. But even if this par- 
titioning of the system is legitimate—even if these “‘ monadic 
centres of force’ are real individual entities, and not mere 
mathematical fictions—the supposed impenetrable unity of 
our body as a solid thing in space has vanished beyond 
recovery. 

At the next stage, we tried to conceive our living body 
as a chemicai and biological individual, or at least as a self- 
contained system of chemical or biological individuals. At 
once we found ourselves confronted with one great whirlpool 
of chemical change, with one great stream of processes which 
is the universal hfe. And such unity and persistence, as we 
could venture to ascribe to the living things, were relative 
and derivative. The living body is an individuation of the 
universal life, a minor vortex within the big whirlpool. 

If, in the last stage of our investigation, we were not forced 
into a corresponding position, it was only because our inquiry 
here was incomplete. We have gone far enough to recognise 
that our spiritual individuality is certainly not an incom- 
municable and impenetrable privacy. We have not gone far 
enough to see our spiritual selves as the individuations of the 
universal spirit—as that or nothing. Yet it is not hard to 
sketch the further stages of our journey ; not hard to trace 
the path which would lead us to recognise (if we may adapt 
a phrase from Geulinex !) that we are but currents or “ rivu- 
lets in the one great ocean of divinity”. 

For there are plain and obvious facts, which hitherto we 
have not noticed. We share in common joys and sorrows, 
we can be inspired with one hope and one enthusiasm, and 
we can make our lives the realisation of the same ideals and 
the instruments for the expression of a common love. To 
‘forget oneself ’’ (as the phrase goes) in the reverence and 


1 @eulinex, Annotata ad Metaphysicam (Land’s ed., ii., p. 269), ‘* Nos 
suinus rivuli magni istius oceani divinitatis,” ete. Cf. also the masterly 
development of the position, which [ am feebly sketching, in Bosanquet’s 
Value and Destiny of the Individual and Principle of Individuality and 
Value. 
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in the creation of beautiful things, is to become a great artist. 
The thinker must have ‘“ buried himself” in the pursuit of 
truth, and the prophet and the saint are those who have 
“Jost themselves ” in the worship and love of God. Ponder- 
ing on the significance of such phrases and such experiences, 
we should begin to see in a new light the birth and develop- 
ment—the self-collecting, the self-winning, and the self- 
quickening—of the spiritual individuality of man. For we 
are no longer blinded to every other feature in our experience 
but one. We are no longer tempted to insist that, since it 
was I not you who discovered this truth, who painted this 
picture, who initiated this reform, who made this sacrifice, 
here only or here primarily—in this ‘ I not you ’’—raust lie my 
veritable self, my individuality as a spiritual being. Discard- 
ing this shadow, we should concentrate our attention on the 
substance. We should turn to the worlds of knowledge and 
art, of morality and religion—to the universal structures or 
systems in which the lineaments of spirituality are most 
plainly to be seen. And in these ‘“ embodiments ” and “ crea- 
tions” of the spirit of truth and beauty and love, we should 
recognise that universal spiritual substance which is “ self- 
individuated,” “‘ self-appropriated ” and “ self-manifest ”’ as the 
personality of man. 


IV.—A CRITICISM OF DR. MACKENZIE’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF ORDER. 


By L. P. SAuNDERs. 


BEFORE attempting to criticise Dr. Mackenzie, I should like 
to say that his writings are always a source of genuine 
pleasure. One feels that he is a very conscientious thinker, 
and one adimires his unusual lucidity of expression. And it is 
really very important that Philosophers should make not 
merely a very strenuous effort to think clearly, but also to 
express their thoughts with the utmost simplicity and 
unambiguity possible. This is a characteristic that is far 
too uncommon. Often unintelligibility pases for profundity. 
It is, we all know, very difficult to be clear. But it is 
worth while to make the attempt, and not many apparently 
eyen do that. For it is really quite obvious that whether a 
man’s ultimate object in writing is selfish or not, he cannot 
succeed in his aim unless his thoughts are understood, and 
their being understood depends almost entirely on the way 
in which he has expressed them. 

I shall try to show that Dr. Mackenzie has really not 
contributed anything in the paper under discussion to the 
solution of Philosophie problems. He has mainly, I think, 
changed their names, and when he has not done this he has, 
I believe, confused issues. I shall discuss the various topics 
considered by Dr. Mackenzie in the order in which he 
himself has dealt with them. I begin with a quotation: ‘‘ It 
has been my endeavour to exhibit certain fundamental 
conceptions as being involved even in the simplest facts of 
experience ; and to show that reflexion on them leads us 
gradually to the recognition of a certain ideal order, which is 
at least the foundation of our moral aspirations, and may 
perhaps serve as a basis for an idealistic or spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Universe ” (p. 216, No. 86). 

As I understand him, his general position is that every 
thing is essentially, that is in its own nature, a member of 
an order or orders, with the exception perhaps of the order 
of orders, the Universe itself. He attempts to make out 
what he means by an order, and also what in particular 
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these orders are. And in his opinion a good many philosophic 
difficulties are removed by regarding things in the light of 
the orders in which they are contained. I pass now to 
detailed criticism. 

In the first place it is not quite clear why he should affect 
to start with simple sense data. I advisedly say ‘‘ affect to 
start’’ because he admits, indeed contends, that simple 
sense data, sense data in their simplicity, are not intuited at 
all—at least not at the stage of mental development 
when philosophic speculation becomes possible. It would 
have been necessary perhaps to start with pure sense data 
if the object in view had been to show that certain concepts 
apply to them. But this is not what Dr. Mackenzie set out 
to establish. His contention is that every thing is a member 
of an order or orders. Thus even if it were possible to show 
that this is true of simple sense data, this of itself would not 
establish the general proposition. My first criticism is, then, 
that there seems to be no particular reason why Dr. Macken- 
zie should have started with simple data of sense. Secondly, 
it must be pointed out that it seems plausible to urge that 
it is not possible to prove the general proposition in question 
by any appeal to sense experience. And I feel sure that Dr. 
Mackenzie would admit this. 

Incidentally, I should like to say that I think it high time 
that psychologists and philosophers gave up the view that 
sense data, at a certian level of mental development, cannot 
be intuited in their simplicity. The position, I believe, in- 
volves a confusion; and the confusion seems to be due to 
the fact that simplicity in the sense of purity is not distin- 
guished from simplicity in the sense of isolation. It may be 
perfectly correct to deny that a sense datum is never appre- 
hended in isolation ; but I am unable to attach any important 
meaning to the assertion that it is not possible to apprehend 
a sense quality in its purity. Iam of course quite prepared 
to admit that numerically different but qualitatively similar 
stimulations of an identical sense organ give rise to sensations 
varying in either quality, or intensity, or extensity or pro- 
tensity. But this, it almost seems unnecessary to point out, 
has nothing to do with the purity or non-purity of the appre- 
hended sense datum. 

The first two orders to which Dr. Mackenzie draws attention 
are individuality and universality. It is not clear that it is 
advantageous to speak of these as orders. Indeed, I think it 
can only lead to confusion. For it seems fair to maintain 
that individuality and universality are aspects of orders, and 
not at all orders themselves. 
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And this seems to be Dr. Mackenzie’s own view. A sense 
datum, he says, is a this, but also a this that may recur again 
and again. Now, I think that from Dr. Mackenzie’s general 
point of view this may be taken to mean that any one of an 
indefinite number of things may occupy some particular 
position in a given order without in any way altering its 
character, 

But then Iam not certain that I have followed Dr. Muc- 
kenzie’s meaning. It is quite clear, of course, that in his 
opinion the concepts individuality and universality apply in 
some way to sense data. But where I am in doubt is here— 
is Dr. Mackenzie just pointing out, first, that in his language 
the concepts in question are called orders, and, in the second 
place, that these orders do apply in fact to sense data? Or 
is he concerned to show that by regarding sense data as 
members of orders, it 1s possible to give an intelligible meaniny 
to the terms individuality and universality? It is quite evi- 
dent, I suppose, that if the first alternative expresses his 
intention, that then he has not added anything so far to the 
solution of philosophic difficulties ; and if the second expresses 
his aim, then it must be said that it is one he has not carried 
out. Taking what I regard Dr. Mackenzie’s general position 
to be, I should be inclined to say that what he really means 
is, stated broadly, that some of an indefinite number of things 
may occupy particular positions in the case of some kinds of 
orders without in any way altering their intrinsic character 
(see p. 203). I say in the case of some kinds of orders, 
because it does not seem to be true of them all, not, for 
instance, in the case of the Universe. For it is specious to 
contend that the Universe without the numerically (!) parti- 
cular colour order it contains would not be the same Universe. 
I say this seems plausible, as it is not certain that its force is 
peculiar. For it can be replied that the character of the 
Universe would be as such as little or as much affected by, 
say, the substitution of any one of its particular orders as 
any other order would be by the substitution of any one of 
its instances of qualities for other instances. The cases seem 
to be identical in this respect. There is, perhaps, a genuine 
difference, and one which may make all the difference. The 
substitution, in the case of the Universe, would be ideal, for 
there seems to be no sense in supposing that a fundamental 
character of the Universe could be replaced by another identical 
in kind. It might be contended that all other orders are 
really ideal, and that in consequence there cannot be in their 
case either any real substitution. However, I am not pre- 
pared to radically discuss a possible interpretation of Dr. 
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Mackenzie’s position. What he really has to do is to make 
out quite clearly what he means by an order; then to show 
that that meaning really applies, and to what; and finally 
that it affords a solution of a good many philosophic difti- 
culties. For myself, I can only say that I am unable to see 
that the difficulties that ordinarily are supposed to attach to 
the concepts particularity and universality have in any way 
been elucidated by Dr. Mackenzie. Of course it may be that 
these difficulties are wholly imaginary, and this is a view I 
am inclined to adopt. The meaning given to any term is in 
one sense entirely arbitrary. What is never arbitrary is its 
application. The meaning I attach to “ particularity” is 
indefinable ; not so that to which I should attach the term 
“universality”. The meaning Dr. Mackenzie gives to wii- 
versality I have not understood. On page 194, Dr. Mackenzie 
says, with reference to a particular colour, ‘‘ It is apprehended 
not merely as this colour, but as a ‘this’ that may recur 
again and again. It has thus the aspect of universality. It 
is one of the many possible instances of redness. As soon as 
this is recognised . . . we have at least the germ of the 
apprehension of what is meant by one and many, and of the 
abiding in the midst of change.” I think all these statements 
are not clear, and that those that are involve confusion. ‘Tio 
begin with, Dr. Mackenzie seems to mean by universality the 
fact of a recurrence of a “this” of, say, a particular colour ; 
and further on it seems to be identical with substantiality. 
It is clear, I think, that there is some confusion. There is 
also some ambiguity. For does Dr. Mackenzie mean that 
the same ‘‘ this,” the same colour, can recur, or simply that 
there are different “ thises’’ of the same quality? He speaks 
of instances of redness, and so I suppose he means by univer- 
sality the fact of there being different thises of the same kind. 
But what does this, in the end, mean, and how far do his 
orders help him? These are the difficulties, and these, so 
far as I can see, he has not touched. Mr. Russell is fond of 
telling us that you cannot get away from universality. It is 
plain, he would have us think, that you cannot in consistency 
fall back upon similarity as an explanation, for similarity is 
itself a universal. I think this is a remarkably weak argu- 
ment. Does not Mr. Russell notice that there is nothing 
plain about the matter, one way or the other, until he has 
defined what he means by universality? The terms univer- 
sality and similarity either are or are not sy nonyms. If they 
are, then certainly if there is similarity there is universality. 
If they are not, then similarity may or may not have the 
character of universality. But until the meaning of univer- 
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sality is made out, there is no means of answering the question. 
I do not know what Mr. Russell means by the word wniver- 
sality ; and what he has before his mind when he is talking 
about universals, [ am unable to make out. There seems to 
be something mysterious about them. I have no doubt at 
all that he is quite clear himself about the matter; my point 
is that further elucidation is desirable. In one respect, how- 
ever, I persuade myself I have perhaps understood Mr. 
Russell: his universals are either essentially non-temporal 
or not essentially temporal. In either case, his views in this 
respect, [ must regard as differing from Dr. Mackenzie’s, for 
IT understand that time is, for Dr. Mackenzie, one of the orders 
into which all things fall. 

The other orders to which Dr. Mackenzie draws attention 
are, quality, kind, intensity or degree, quantity, protensity, extensity, 
number, time, and space. Dr. Mackenzie’s treatment of these 
concepts is unsatisfactory. In the first place it is not clear 
what he is trying to make out. Are they all characteristics 
of every thing, or some of all things or some of some things or all 
of some? And what is their relation to each other? They 
are not all apparently equally fundamental. We are told, 
for instance, that intensity or degree is a species! of quantity ; 
and protensity and extensity are said to be varieties * of continu- 
ous quantity, and so too species of quantity. Reflective 
analysis, says Dr. Mackenzie, discovers, in the case of protensity 
and extensity, the orders of time and space. This is not clear. 
Does Dr. Mackenzie mean that protensity is time or a character 
of time? And similarly with extensity. In either case, what 
is the relation of space and time to quantity? Are they too 
varieties or species of it? It is all too loose. Is there any 
difficulty in speaking of species or kinds of quantity? And 
also of kinds of difference ?—Dr. Mackenzie speaks of modes 
of difference, and of them, he gives kind, quality, quantity, 
intensity or degree, etc. I do not wish to quibble, and I do 
desire to understand. In any case, I do not want to be mis- 
led. We all agree, [ suppose, that in some sense all these 
concepts apply, philosophers and the rest of us. And to 
merely affirm this hardly seems worth while. As philosophers 
what we want to know is their precise meaning, if it can be 
given; their mutual relationships, so far again as these can 
be defined ; and, finally, their range of application. Now I 
cannot see that Dr. Mackenzie has really helped us in these 
matters. It is possible, of course, that in his opinion the 
concepts in question and their relations are not definable. 
But if so, why not make the statement? All one gathers in 


1P. 195. 2P. 196, 
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this connexion from what Dr. Mackenzie does say is that 
they have some meaning, that they are somehow related, and 
that they do apply, and of the things to which they apply, 
some are simple data of sense. And all this I must regard 
as philosophically trivial. It is really not enough in Phil- 
osophy to maintain, without precision, that ‘‘ even our simplest 
apprehension is at least implicitly the apprehension of an 
order”. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s criticism of Kant is, that he was wrong 
in not recognising that the several modes of unity are inherent 
in the material they unify. Kant, according to Dr. Mackenzie, 
supposed the modes of unity to be really foreign to the 
material they build up. I should like to know if Dr. Mac- 
kenzie thinks that for Kant the modes of unity were foreign 
to phenomena, to experience. There is no doubt, [ suppose, 
that they are completely foreign to noumena. But however 
this may be, I do not quite see on what grounds Dr. Mac- 
kenzie denies constructive activity to the understanding 
(p. 197). Apparently he maintains this because he ho!ds 
that the modes of unity or orders are inherent in the unified 
or ordered. If this is his reason, its cogency, I must own, 
escapes me. But, of course, it all depends upon what is 
meant by construction as applied to the understanding. The 
problem of the passivity or activity of the mind in knowing 
offers a fine source for idle verbalisms and confusions. From 
the time of Kant the activity of the mind in knowing has 
never been seriously questioned. I do not know whether Dr. 
Mackenzie intends to deny it, for, as I have said, it is not 
clear what he means when he denies construction to the 
understanding. He may only mean to deny that the under- 
standing constructs the principles it actually employs in 
knowledge ; and not at all that it is active. 

And certainly it may be difficult to understand what could 
be meant by the supposition that the mind constructs the 
concepts or categories it in some sense uses. Still [ am not 
prepared to grant that it is an insurmountable difficulty. If 
this is the case, then it is, philosophically, an important fact. 
But until it is shown to be important, I should not admit 
that its truth is worth considering. Of course if the question 
“How are a priori synthetic judgements possible?’ is 
really significant, and if its only answer is, They are possible 
if the mind itself, to use Dr. Mackenzie’s word, orders the 
given of intuition, then clearly it would be important. But 
then it is quite certain, I think, that Kant never establishes 
this. It is agreed, in these days, that there are not two 
kinds of judgments, synthetic and analytic. And whether 
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this consideration of itself affects the significance of Kant’s 
question, depends on its meaning. !f what is meant is that 
all judgments are synthetic, then so far the problem stands ; 
but if what is meant is that none are, then whether or not 
it is modified, depends again upon what is meant. If the 
meaning is that all judgments are analytic, then it would 
remain if the distinction between a priort and a posteriori 
analytic judgments could still be drawn. The problem 
would then be worded: ‘‘How are a priori judgments 
possible ?”’ But the problem vanishes altogether if the 
distinction in question 1s fictitious, or if the distin:tion, so 
far as it applies at all, only applies to the matter to be judged 
about. And I put forward the view that judgment as such 
is neither a priori nor a posteriori. If this is so, then we 
have to translate Kant’s question into ‘‘ How is judgment 
possible ?’’ And this question, I urge, has no answer. But 
even if it has, the answer given by Kant is wholly 


irrelevant.! 


‘As employed by him, the critical method may be characterised as a 
procedure which asks a question that seems to be intelligible, and 
forthwith proceeds to answer another. Consider, for instance, his answer 
to the question, ‘‘ How are geometrical judgments possible /” They are 
poss ble if space isa form of intuition. Now I think this is a remarkable 
solution. Certainly if space is a form of intuition, then it may be 
granted that every thing given in intuition will appear under that form ; 
so that whatever relations are inherent in spuce, these same relations no 
doubt will obtain in the case of the content of intuition. And from 
this it follows—[ am giving what [ think Kant’s argument to be—that 
geometrical truths apply tothe given of intuition. But this ‘‘ solution” 
is obviously no answer to what apparently was the question, The 
question apparently was, ‘‘Under what conditions can the truth of a 
geometrical judgment be entertained /” and it is no answer to this question 
to say, ‘‘ It can only be maintained if space is a form of intuition ” ; for it 
is quite obvious, | suppose, that whether space be or be not a form of 
intuition, in neither case is the truth of any particular geometrical 
judgment or geometrical judgments as such guaranteed. The question 
that Kant really does answer is this: ‘‘ Under what conditions is it 
possible to maintain that what is given in intuition as such is spatial ?”’ 
It is an answer to this to say we could maintain it if space is a form of 
intuition. But it is not the on/y answer possible. The most straight- 
forward one is: “ If everything given in intuition is spatial”’. In other 
words if space is a real determination. And it is plausible to maintain 
that this, in the end, is Kant’s answer, on the ground that the one 
intelligible signification to be attached to the term a ‘ form of intuition” 
requires the assertion, or involves the position, that what is given in 
intuition is spatial ; that, further, the only novelty in Kant is that for him 
the reai spatiality of the given of intuition is caused by the mind appre- 
hending. Phenomena for Kant really are in space. Now what does all 
Kant’s loud profundity come to/ His original question apparently was : 
How isit possible for the mind to take true geometrical judgments relev- 
ant to the content or given ofintuition/” And his answer is—for I think 
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I now pass on to Dr. Mackenzie’s treatment of relations. 
Here, again, I think Dr. Mackenzie deludes himself into 
supposing that his view of orders effects a removal of stand- 
ing difficulties. In the first place his language is perhaps 
over loose—he says in one place (p. 199): ‘‘ Relations, I 
would urge, simply express the position of particular objects 
in the order or orders to which they belong,” and then further 
down: ‘‘ When we are dealing with some one definite order, 
the relations that determine the position of a point within 
that order may be called intrinsic’’. Is to determine the 
position of a point the same as to express it? In neither 
case can the definition be regarded as satisfactory. The 
position in the quality order of a particular colour is simply 
the fact of its being some one definite colour; the several 
positions constituting that order are the several colours of 
different quality. To say, then, that a relation expresses the 
position of a particular object in the order to which it belongs, 
comes to saying, in the case of the quality order of colours, 
that each colour quality és a relation. This, I think, cannot 
be accepted. The statement, says Dr. Mackenzie, that A is 


LThave shown that it comes to this-—‘If the given is spatial’. This, I 
suppose, no one would deny to be first class nonsense. But it is open tor 
some to maintain that I have misinterpreted his question. His question 
was not: ‘‘How is it possible for the understanding to make true 
geometrical judgments concerning the given of intuition /” but ‘* What 
is implied in the admitted possibility of making true geometrical 
judgments?” Granting this to be his question all [ have to say in this 
cease is, that although bis reply, namely, ‘‘That this possibility implies 
that space is a form of intuition,” is some sort of an answer, yet that it 
is, epistemologically, an utterly trivial one. And why’ His answer, | 
have shown, really, in the end, comes to no more than saying that the 
possibility of making true geometrical judgments about the given of 
intuition implies that the given of intuition is spatial. But this answer 
is trivial, You might just as well say that the possibility of making a 
true judgment to the effect that ‘‘X is red implies the fact of the 
reality of X’s redness. Finally, I should like to say that although this 
is the only kind of question Kant, in this connexion, does in point of 
fact answer, yet that, at bottom, it was not the question he, in his own 
mind, really set out to solve. I do think, he was trying to find out how 
it was possible to make what he called synthetic judgments. But this 
question he did not answer. Nor is it surprising, for if what I have said 
is true, he was really asking himself this: ‘‘ How is it possible to make 
true judgments?” And to this question, in one important sense, there is 
no answer at all. The only sort of answer is that in some cases our 
judgment springs directly from the apprehension of the ‘ fact,” and in 
others. directly from the apprehension of other ‘‘ judgments’’. T conclude, 
then, that the attempt to show that in order to judge truly the mind 
must have itself created or constructed the order apprehended is doomed, 
to failure. The point, however. as to the precise sense of mental 
activity in knowledge, remains. And it is a question which I invite 
Dr. Mackenzie to consider. 
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greater than B is a way of indicating the positions of A and 
B within the quantitative order. I must reject this account. 
The statement in question is not a way of indicating the 
respective positions of A and B. 

The position of A is A, and of Bis B. But to say that A 
is A and B is B, or, at least, that this entity is of quantity A, 
and that one of quantity b, is not to say that the one is 
yreater than the other. For positions in the order of quantity 
are simply particular quantities ; thus to say of a particular 
entity that it occupies position A in the quantitative order 
can at best be taken to mean that its quantity is of a parti- 
cular amount. Hence, if the statement A is greater than B 
expresses the positions of A and B, it will mean that A is a 
quantity of a particular amount, and that B is a quantity of 
2 particular amount.. But I must deny that this is the 
meaning. The truth is that what is expressed is the relation 
of the positions, and nof the positions. For these reasons I 
am unable to agree with Dr. Mackenzie's definition of rela- 
tions. Nor am I able to accept his account of what consti- 
tutes a relation extrinsic and intrinsic. I should have thought 
it clear that if relations simply express positions in orders that 
then all relations must be held to be intrinsic. But even if 
one ignores his definition of relations, it is still impossible, I 
think, to regard his account of the nature of extrinsic and 
intrinsic relations as satisfactory. It rests upon the position 
that each and every thing belongs primarily to some one order 
and secondarily to other orders. ‘hus red belongs primarily 
to the colour order and secondarily to, for example, the order 
of time. ‘There may be something in this view, but it is not 
clear how much, and certainly Dr. Mackenzie treats it too 
easily. What precisely is meant by something being, say, 
primarily a colour of a particular quality, and secondarily (or 
not primarily) an entity existing at a particular time and 
place? It seems plausible to argue that it is as essential for 
a particular colour to exist at a particular time and place as 
that it should be of some definite quality and degree. And, 
to generalise, I should have thought that whatever order a 
thing belongs to, it belongs to it intrinsically. 

The next topic discussed by Dr. Mackenzie is Order and 
Form. This section is, in my opinion, to some extent 
interesting, and to a large extent confusing. It is under- 
taken with the main purpose of elucidating what Dr. Mac- 
kenzie means by order. I cannot regard it as a success in 
this respect. I am prepared to admit that the fault is mine. 
But whatever be its cause I must own that in discussing 
Form Dr. Mackenzie has not elucidated for me what he 
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means by Order. I shall therefore briefly confine myself to 
some of his more general observations. One of his main 
contentions is, that ‘‘ Mmpty forms are endless, but concrete 
orders have their definite boundaries’’ (p. 202). For instance 
number is infinite, but the number of things finite (p. 201). 
He also says (p. 201) that space is endless; and he explains 
this to mean that there is nothing in the nature of space as 
such that could impose a limit at any point. Dr. Mackenzie 
regards these statements as important. They may be; but 
it is not evident without further amplification. Anyway, 
when one notices that apparently Dr. Mackenzie accepts 
Aristotle’s view that form has no reality apart from matter, 
his position does not seem to be consistent. For you cannot 
at once hold that space is boundless, and that number is 
infinite, and also that neither the one nor the other és real 
apart from a limited content. If forms are not real apart 
from their content, and if their content is limited, what on 
~earth can be meant by saying that in themselves they are 
limitless, when in themselves they are not rea!, and so nothing. 
Has nonentity any real properties? It would seem as if 
Dr. Mackenzie were urging that it is limitless! Why does 
Dr. Mackenzie bother to talk about empty forms at all? The 
real, for him, is full, and part of its filling is its form. Why 
then does not he say straight away that empty forms are just 
nothing at all? At present they seem to be something like 
Mr. Russell’s universals, utterly suspended from nowhere at 
no time and place. 

What Dr. Mackenzie has to say about Concepts and Judg- 
ments in section 7 and 8 seems to me important and generally 
acceptable. Tam not certain, but at least Dr. Mackenzie's 
language suggests, that in judging we simply refer something 
to an order, or to a position in an order. If this is his view, 
then, say when I judge that Simpkin’s face is buried in the 
gutter, to what order do I refer? But I may have mis- 
understood. 

I do not feel that Dr. Mackenzie’s account of Truth is of 
ally particular value. His observations about the relations of 
Belief and Truth are interesting and important. Many of 
us have never been able to concede that a judgment could be 
other than true or false, that, in other words, there was no 
sense in speaking of degrees of Truth. But | think most 
would be prepared to admit that in the case of Belief, there 
can be degrees of acceptance. 

In judging, according to Dr. Mackenzie, we attempt or 
seek to state some of the relations involved in an order, not 
in a fictitious order, but in a real or objective one. In so far 
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as we do so, the judgment is true; and, I gather, in so far 
as we do not, the judgment is false. Whether or not this 
view is superficial, it is certainly narrow. It is narrow in its 
account of judgment, and in the limits it sets to possibly true 
judgments. I should maintain that judgment as such is not 
necessarily confined to an attempt to express the relations 
existing in real orders. When, for instance, I judge that the 
world would be better if there were not the order of pain, [ 
am not, clearly, expressing a judgment about any real order. 
It would be beside the mark to say that the order of nature 
is real; for 1am merely urging that the subject of a judgment 
is not necessarily a member of a real order. I do not know 
whether Dr. Mackenzie confines truth to real judgments, 
because he confines, apparently, judgment to the real (see 
p. 205), or whether the restriction in the one case is inde- 
pendent of the other. It is possible, for instance, that he 
might allow that not all judgments are about real orders, 
and yet confine all possibly true judgments to judgments 
about such orders. This view, I am inclined to think, springs 
from a confusion of Truth in the sense of a property! of 
judgments and truth in the sense of the fact judged about or 
expressed ; when by a fact is meant either a real order, or a 
member of such an order, or a relation of such an order. If 
it be admitted that judgments can be made that are not in 
this sense about facts, then I think that all such are either 
true or false. For it is not evident that in this case there is 
any reference of anything toa real order, but rather exclusion. 
Do not negative judgments present a difficulty? Are they 
not possibly true? We seem, also, to be left with hypo- 
thetical judgments. With reference to some imaginary 
mechanical system, it is possible to calculate the relative 
disposition and velocity of the particles at a certain time. 
These judgments are not about facts. And vet surely they 
may be true. In conclusion I think Dr. Mackenzie too easily 


4 And in this connexion I should like to draw all attention to the view 
that truth is eternal. Now Iam not certain that I understand what is 
meant by this. But if at least part of its meaning or implication is, that 
a judgment that is once true is always true, then L think reservations 
require to be drawn. And by this I do not mean to deny that all verbally 
identical judgments are equilly true or false if any one of them is. Such 
a position is clearly untenable and, in any case, [ am not aware that it has 
ever been put forward. Nor do | intend to deny that if a judgment X is 
true that all other judgments only ditfering from it numerically are also 
true. Ladmit that if judgments X and Y have the same meaning, that 
one cannot be true and the other false. What I do wish to question is 
the possibility of repeating all judgmen!s—for instance, 1 do not think it 
possible to repeat judgments of the form, X is Y now. 
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finds his orders of use. He says: ‘‘ It may easily be shown, 
by reference to that order (that is the numerical order), the 
judgment that 7 + 5 = 13 is false” (p. 206). I venture to 
say it is not possible at all to show that this judgment is 
false by reference to anything, and certainly not to his 
numerical order. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s next topic is Order and Reasoning. Here 
again [ do not feel certain that I have understood the points 
made. At first, Dr. Mackenzie seems to regard reasoning as 
the process of testing the truth of judgments by reference to 
the orders to which they are relevant (p. 206). But then the 
example he gives of a reasoning seems hardly to bear out such 
a view. The example is: 12>7,7>5,..12>5. What 
has been tested here? It would not be correct to say that 
the judgment 12> 5 has been so tested. Had we started 
with it we might then, in some sense, have tested it by ref- 
erence to the judgments constituting the premisses. But 
in the given example the judgment 12 > 5 is the conclusion of 
a process ; and it is a process that as such might have yielded 
a contrary result if we had started differently, if, say, the 
processes had been, 7 > 12, 5 > 7, the result would have been 
+>12. Now I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not 
questioning the importance of what, apparently, is Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s view of the nature of reasoning; I am, however, 
questioning the appropriateness of his example. At this 
juncture I may be allowed to point out that in my opinion 
the prevalent custom of distinguishing between judgments 
that are self-evident, ultimate, or non-deduced and that are 
derived or deduced is apt to lead to confusions. The funda- 
mental fact is judgment and it is a fact that is throughout 
identical. My contention is that every judgment, as such, 
is ultimate, and by that I mean that in every case it is the 
expression of a something immediately given in intuition. 
In other words, what Iam anxious to insist upon is that 
every judgment is derived from some datum, and if it is 
asserted at all, it is asserted as an immediate apprehension 
of what is contained or given in a datum. I admit that it 
may be possible and desirable to distinguish two kinds of 
data—to divide, say, data into those that are ‘‘ judgmental ”’ 
and those that are ‘“ factual ’’—but I emphatically reject the 
position which regards some judgments as derived or deduced, 
and other as not deduced. Every judgment springs directly 
from the intuition in which the datum is given. The im- 
portant point is that they are all equally and in the same 
sense derived or ultimate. And this position, I am inclined 
to think, brings out the fact of the independence of the truth 
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of any judgment upon that of any other. But to discuss 
this any further, would be to go too far beyond the object of 
this paper. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s brief treatment of cause I do not find 
illuminating. We are told that we do not ask commonly why 
red is red, but that we do ask why a lobster, when boiled, 
becomes red. I would go farther than this. I would say 
that no person in his senses ever asks why red is red. And 
the explanation I have to offer for the fact is sunply that it 
1s recognised to be a meaningless question. And in the end, 
as everybody knows, we do not ask why a lobster, on being 
boiled, changes its colour. Dr. Mackenzie also seems to 
recognise this, for he says, that such occurrences present 
themselves as “‘ magical’’ (p. 207). But then he goes on to 
say that such happenings are not really casual: and so | 
gather that in the end they are not really ‘ magical”. The 
meaning he attaches to the word magical in this connexion 
can only be gathered by his contrasting it with self-evident 
occurrences. Apparently it is self-evident that red is red. 
But then when he seems to say that with fuller knowledge 
the magical character of occurrences like lobsters turning red 
disappears, does he intend to imply that such happenings 
also become self-evident? All this to me seems wrong. 
There is no sense in saying that the redness of redness is 
self-evident. I think Dr. Mackenzie deludes himself too easily 
into nnagining that certain things are self-evident. When a 
change is seen to arise through a continuous movement, | 
understand Dr. Mackenzie to think that it then becomes or 
is self-evident. [can only reply that to me there is nothing 
self-evident about continuous movement. Indeed, I go 
farther, and I insist that no change is self-evident. The 
sooner we all recognise that it is not evident why any one 
thing gives rise to any other the better. This recognition, I 
am bound to think, would put a stop to a good deal of 
flatulent Idealism. Even if it is true that all changes are 
continuous, it still remains true that no change is self-evident. 
The fact, if it is one, that all causes are desires, does not 
make the causality of any effect self-evident. The desire on 
the part of a monkey to scratch its head may give rise to 
the fact, and from the point of view of the monkey, it is 
fortunate that it does ; but it is not self-evident why it should. 

Anyway, here again I completely fail to see how far Dr. 
Mackenzie's orders have helped him. To me, he seems to be 
playing fast and loose with them throughout. From the 
way he talks one imagines that the views he put forward are 
somehow involved in his orders, and that other topics are 
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considerably clarified by the light they shed. Almost any- 
thing is called an order, and all difficulties are swamped by 
an ambiguous word. 

I do not understand precisely what Dr. Mackenzie means 
by Subjective orders, nor what really their relations are to 
Objective orders. JI shall not try to give possible inter- 
pretations, for life is too short and this paper is already too 
long. I pass on, then, to Dr. Mackenzie’s treatment of 
value. And here I do not know whether what is being 
offered is Psychology or Ethics, or both. In any case, it all 
seems weak and over loosely expressed. Dr. Mackenzie has 
something to say about pleasures and pains; about likes and 
dislikes ; about conscious and unconscious grounds of these : 
about acts of choice; something is also said about a develop- 
ment in the reference of something, although it 1s not clear 
what, from the bodily organism to, in the end, a super- 
personal order; and the meaning of Good also, we are told, 
gradually unfolds itself, being identified first with what is 
hked, and finally to stand for what has the highest value in 
a super-personal order. Here I think he‘is moving along 
rather too quickly. A good many of the statements made 
seem to be false, and few of them connected. He speaks of 
a stage at which we are unable to assign any ground for our 
attitude of liking or disliking. Has Dr. Mackenzie reached 
the stage at which he can tell us why he likes or dislikes 
anything? Do these attitudes too become self-evident? Of 
course we may come to learn more precisely what it is that 
affects us in these ways And if this is what Dr. Mackenzie 
means then why does he not say so? But if he does intend 
to assert nothing more, then why assert so much? For it 
seems clearly to have nothing to do with an order of value— 
at least, not as ordinarily understood. I can suppose a baby’s 
dislikes being first of all unreferred, and later on referred first, 
to its tongue, then, to its bottle, and then to the milk inside 
the bottle, and then to its nurse, and then to the milkman, 
and then to milkmen who dilute milk, and finally to all 
deceptive actions. But this is simply a history of dislikes; 
and at no stage in the ‘development ” is there any increased 
approach in the self-evidence of the attitude. It is just as 
much inexplicable that a man should dislike bad eggs as 
that he should disiike bad philosophising. Further, our 
baby in finishing up with a dislike for deceptive actions does 
not necessarily lose its original dislike for diluted milk, and 
those who like sound thinking as a rule like fresh eggs. 
There is really no development of particular dislikes and 
likes. The growth that makes its appearance as a baby and 
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proceeds forthwith to develop into a man, may begin by taking 
delight in sucking its thumb, and subsequently, in an hour 
of heightened dignity, may stand transfixed in the presence 
of some liquid-eyed coquette. And yet there would be no 
sense in saying that the one attitude developed into the 
other. Again I cannot see what Dr. Mackenzie is driving 
at. So far as he talks psychology, I heartily disagree with 
him. But then I am quite willing to admit that I have 
quite failed to understand what he has to say. 

He also seems to hold that Good has a meaning, and that 
it is one that develops (p. 210). One wonders if Dr. Mac- 
kenzie has even read Mr. Moore’s Principia Ethica. Not 
that I think that Mr. Moore’s is the last word in Ethics ; 
still I sometimes gravely suspect that his is the first. And I 
am unable to see that Dr. Mackenzie has got bevond hin. 
But again, I have to confess that [ may not have understood. 
I can allow, however, that some of his statements are not 
false, and that a good many of them are not confusing. 

The Ideal for Dr. Mackenzie is, I think, the actual Universe. 
The Universe is, for him, some kind of a whole, it is the 
order of orders, it is temporal, and each stage in its realisation 
is of absolute value (p. 212). T'o me this view is interesting, 
and if he could get there, { think it would be a fine philoso- 
phic achievement. And in justice to Dr. Mackenzie, it must 
be said that his paper is not regarded by him as even supply- 
ing the outline of a logical proof of it. Few are more keenly 
aware than he of the profound difficulty of such a task. 
Indeed, I think I do not misinterpret him when I say that 
in his opinion proof, in the strict sense, is, in such cases, 
unattainable. And this is an attitude that seems to be 
gaining ground. <A good many of us can find much interest 
and some real encouragement in the views of cultured minds, 
entirely apart from any proofs they may think it worth wlule 
to offer. I shall have been misunderstood then, if it is thought 
that my aim has been to show that Dr. Mackenzie has not 
proved his final view. My object, whatever may have been 
its measure of success, has been merely to criticise certain 
statements made by Dr. Mackenzie, in some cases because | 
have thought them inaccurate and in others because they 
have seemed to me confused. And with this task I proceed. 
My final concern will be with the Order of Values and the 
Ideal. In the first place, | do not understand clearly the 
relation that Dr. Mackenzie holds to obtain between the 
order of values and the Ideal. The Ideal is, for him, the 
actual Universe, and the Universe is a changing whole. Now 
if the different stages in its ‘ realisation,” of its “ unfolding,” 
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were of different value, you might then get an order of values, 
and it might be an ascending or descending one ; but it also 
might be neither one nor the other. Such a position, how- 
ever, whatever be its intrinsic cogency, 1s not that of Dr. 
Mackenzie. For him, the Universe, in all its stages, 1s 
perfect (p. 212). Before, however, gomg any farther, I think 
it advisable to consider the very conception itself of an order 
of value ; for until we get clear on this point, it seems futile 
to attempt anything else. Now I suppose it is justifiable to 
distinguish value from values, that is to say, the character in 
question and the thing or things possessing it. If so, one 
moust be careful not to confuse an order of values with an 
order of value; for statements about the one may or may not 
be true about the other. Thus it may be true that there is 
an order of value, but xo order of values. This could be taken 
to mean either that there was nothing real of any kind of 
value or else that the real things that were valuable formed 
no order. Of course it is only too plain that such-like state- 
ments cannot be taken seriously until one has made out 
clearly what one intends to designate by the terms order and 
value. Fortunately for my purpose this is a task [ need not 
fully undertake. For what I aim anxious to insist wpon is 
the untenability, in any important sense, of the conception of 
an order of value. And if it is true that the conception is 
devoid of any significance, there will be no necessity to dis- 
tinguish between it and an order of values. { deny that there 
is any sense in the conception. But to make my contention 
good, [ must state what it is that I understand the position 
to involve, and then show that it is invalid. ‘The position 
Tam referring to is common enough, indeed | believe it has 
been maintained, implicitly and explicitly, by perhaps every 
Philosopher. I refer to the view implied, for instance, in 
the judgments, ‘‘ A is good, but B is higher good than A,’— 
it is implied in all judgments of the kind, ‘ A is a higher or 
a lower good than B”’. The implied position is that there is 
a kind of goodness that is of the lowest kind, and another 
that is of the highest, and between these there are a number 
of other intermediate kinds. This position, I urge, is either 
nonsense or else not ethical. My point, in brief, is this,—if 
the predicates hiyher and lower apply to goodness, they are 
not ethical characteristics, and so from that point of view, 
are irrelevant. But I should a/so deny that they do apply. 
And the only way to show that this is the case, is to try to 
see what could be meant by the judgment, sav, A is a /igher 
good than B. What is the standard of comparison here ? 
It is not goodness, for, er hypothesi, both A and B are good. 
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And I suppose it would not be allowed that what is meant is 
that A is lesser good than B; but if it were then there would 
not be any theoretical difficulty—the standard in such a case 
would be some assigned amount or quantity of goodness. Now 
although this is not, I gather, what is intended to be asserted, 
yet [ think it must be conceded that in the end nothing else 
can be meant. ‘The case is different when it is affirmed that 
* A is of higher value than B,”’ for this might be taken to 
mean that Ais good and B is not, or that it more nearly 
approximates to a good thing than B. But no meaning, 
I repeat, other than quautitative,' can be attached to the 
assertion when both the things compared are good. The 
same considerations apply in the case of all assertions of the 
form ‘‘ Good thing A is better (or worse) than good thing B”’. 
Of course I admit that meanings can be given to these ex- 
pressions. All I have to say is that these possible meanings 
are not apparently what is intended. Thus you might mean 
that Ais good intrinsically and extrinsically ; B being simply, 
say, good intrinsically. I conclude, then, that no sense can 
be attached to the conception of an order of values, so long 
as such a conception involves the applicability of the terms 
higher and lower, better and worse. Value itself may fall within 
the order of quantity. But this too I think is doubtful. 

The question we began with as to the relation of the Ideal 
and the order of values is now answered—they bear no rela- 
tion. And this in the end is really Dr. Mackenzie’s position, 
siice according to him the Universe is perfect and so cannot, 
in any sense, be progressing ; it is simply changing. The chang- 
ing Universe is the Ideal. I do not mean to say that Dr. 
Mackenzie does not make a good many statements that are 
inconsistent and irrelevant so far as this position goes. I 
think he does. The whole of his discussion of the order of 
value is irrelevant. And what seems to me quite inconsistent 
is his belief in the reality of huinan progress ; for I am unable 
to see that parts of a perfect whole can, in what I think is 
his sense of the word, progress. I aim prepared to admit 
that the perfection of the Universe is unatfected by any 
imperfection of its parts—these may not only be imperfect, 
but even perhaps evil. The only way in which | could allow 
any meaning to the position that the Universe is perfect and 
that its parts are progressing is if it were possible to suppose 


'T should myself be inclined to reject that view that goodness falls 
within the quintitive order. If this is true, and if it is also true that 
there are not higher and lower goods, better and worse ones, I need hardly 
say that the recognition of these facts would nave a far-reaching effect upon 
Kthical speculation or theory. 
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that there are degrees of perfection. But it is not possible, 
I think, to entertain such a view. If Dr. Mackenzie would 
be content to regard the Universe as good, and not as perfect, 
then the case would be different. You would then have 
progress, progress in the direction of perfection. And this 
would mean change in the direction of the highest degree of 
goodness, when by highest degree is intended greatest amount. 
However, if goodness is not amenable to quantitative deter- 
mination, if there are not amounts or quantities of it, if, in Dr. 
Mackenzie's language it does not fall within the order of 
quantity, then this position also would have to be rejected. 

In conclusion, I shall consider Dr. Mackenzie’s treatment 
of the validity of the Ideal. He says: ‘“‘ Now, if it be 
admitted that there is a real Universe—i.c., if such a scepticism 
as that of Gorgias is set aside—it would certainly not be easy 
to form any conception of such a Universe except as a perfect 
whole, more or less of the kind that has already been charac- 
terised’’ (p. 213). And he adds: “This seems to me to 
be the only kind of proof of which such a hypothesis is 
susceptible, unless the place of the subsidiary orders could 
be definitely determined as falling within a larger whole” 
(p. 213). Now I wish first of all to say that it is one thing 
to prove that there is a Universe, and another to prove that 
the Universe is perfect. And this is so because a Universe 
is one thing and a perfect Universe another. There may be 
a Universe, and it may be perfect. But, as ordinarily 
understood, there is no inconsistency in entertaining the 
one belief, and rejecting the other. And yet (supposing Dr. 
Mackenzie’s language adequately to express his thoughts) it 
does seem that Dr. Mackenzie does not sufficiently realise 
this. [ do not mean that Dr. Mackenzie thinks he has 
proved the perfection of the Universe, in proving that there 
is some one comprehensive order; for I am fully aware, as 
I have already said, that he is quite conscious of the fact 
that he has not, in strictness, proved anything of the kind. 
What I am criticising is his apparently direct transition 
from his belief in an Order of Orders to a belief in its perfection. 
This, if it is a fact, [ must regard as illegitimate. I reject, 
then, the contention that it is certainly not easy to form any 
conception of an Order of Orders except as a perfect whole. 
(To me it is just as easy or as hard to suppose that the 
supreme or all-comprehensive order should be Evil as that it 
should be Good. Indeed, to maintain the reverse, seems to 
me so remarkable, that I am inclined to disbelieve that it is 
really Dr. Mackenzie’s position—I must suppose that he has 
expressed himself loosely. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Mackenzie examines the contention 
that it is impossible to hold that the Universe is perfect if it 
is admitted that it contains evil. Dr. Mackenzie does not 
admit the finality of this argument. He allows that there is 
evil, and he holds that this does not detract from the perfection 
of the Universe. The principle underlying his position 1s not 
unfamiliar,—it 1s, stated broadly, that the ethical character 
of a whole is unaffected by the ethical character of its parts. 
A whole may be good and some of its parts bad: and it 
may, similarly, be bad and some of its parts good. Accept- 
ing this, it seems plausible to contend that the goodness or 
badness of the Universe as a whole is not determinable, on 
the ground that it is not in its entirety cognisable. If 
this is valid, and it seems plausible, all that can be said is 
that it is not legitimate to deny that it is good because it 
undeniably contains evil; nor, conversely, is it valid to deny 
that it is evil because it contains some good. Accepting, then, 
the principle in question, it becomes clear that it is not 
possible to establish empirically the goodness or evil of the 
Universe. And [ very gravely doubt the ability of ‘ meta- 
physics’ to resolve the problem. 

In this connexion [ should like to draw attention to 
certain logical distinctions. One has to distinguish between 
good on the whole and good as a whole. The Universe may be 
good as a whole, but not on the whole, or, conversely, good 
on the whole and not as a whole. But in drawing the 
distinction it is very important not to misinterpret the 
expression “good on the whole’’. There can be no question 
of any real subtraction of evil from goodness, leaving a “ balanee” 
in favour of the latter. To suppose this is nonsense. By 
being good on the whole is not meant, then, that there is a 
real balance in favour of goodness. Nor can it be intended 
that numerically the amount of goodness is greater than the 
amount of evil. That there can be no real cancelling out, is, 
I suppose, quite obvious. That there can be no numerical 
subtractions becomes apparent when one realises that there 
is no possible common standard of measurement. Theoret- 
ically ! you can have a unit of goodness, and also one of evil. 
But it is impossible to establish any relation between them. 
All that can be meant, it seem to me, is that the number of 
good things is greater than the number of bad things. And 
what I wish to insist upon is that itis much more important 
psychologically, that is from the standpoint of human beings, 
that the Universe should be good on the whole than good as 


' Assuming, of course, that Goodness and Evil do fall within the order 
of quantity. 
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a whole. Of course, this would not be the case if the parts 
of a good whole are themselves good. But a good Universe 
that involves evil is compatible with any degree of pessimism, 
For it is clear, [ suppose, that neither the fact, if it is one, of 
the Universe's goodness in this sense, nor the knowledge of 
the fact, could in any way affect human satisfaction. A 
Universe that includes essentially all the horror, misery and 
frightful disease that is experienced in human lives, may be 
good. But it would also be a brutal and damnable business, 
with the heart torn out of it, and bleeding everywhere, utterly 
alien and repulsive to all genuine human endeavour and 
inspiration. I reject the whole thing, and I am amazed that 
one, like Dr. Mackenzie, who looks so intently into life for 
the meaning of goodness, should have the intellectual 
effrontery to ignore so fully what is there given in utterance 
loud and unmistakable. When you tell me that love is good, 
I look at you; but when you tell me that this ugly ulcerated 
thing 1s good, I look past you. In the one case, I could 
believe that you were saying something; in the other I 
should feel no doubt that you had fooled me, I sometimes 
gravely entertain the conjecture that Ethics is utter jargon, 
foreign and destitude of all meaning. And if I needed any 
further encouragement, I could find it to repletion in these 
high-sounding extravagances. 

But what, in the end, is all this talk about? I have 
assumed, hitherto, that to ask if the Universe is good is a 
significant question. And, in some sense, I hardly dare 
doubt that it is, seeing that thoughtful men so long have set 
themselves to answer it. Certainly to all appearances it is a 
straightforward question. And the answer, I should have 
thought, stands out clear enough. Is there, I ask, any 
goodness anywhere? If so, the Universe is good. And is 
there any evil? If so, it is also evil. But this, it may be 
said, is childish and irrelevant; for the question is whether 
the Universe is good as such, And with this counter-criticism, 
my head begins to buzz. For what, in the name of clearness, 
does it mean? I tell you, say, that the roses in the bowl 
before me are white. Are you going to ask me if they are 
white as such? I suppose not. Then why ask me ii the 
Universe is good as such? Is it a different kind of question ? 
Then what is its peculiarity? But to revert, with academic 
propriety, to the point, what I have to say is just this. It 
there is a Universe, then all qualities and relations are either 
its qualities and relations or they are not. If they are not, 
then either every quality or relation is possibly a character 
of the Universe or its Parts, but not both, or every quality 
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and relation is possibly a character of both, or only some 
qualities and relations are possible characters of both, the 
rest being qualities and relations of the one or the other, the 
Universe of its Parts, but not of both. Now for Dr. Mac- 
kenzie Good and Evil are possible predicates of both the 
Universe and its Parts; and he denies, by implication, 
that the goodness or evil of the Parts involves the Goodness 
or Evil of the Universe. If this were not his position there 
would be no significance in his attempt to show that the 
Universe is good, having already admitted the goodness of 
some of its parts. The question then arises whether the 
epistemological (I suppose this is the correct word) position 
implied in Dr. Mackenzie’s Ethics is tenable. All I am 
going to do is to invite him critically to amplify and consider 
the implications of it. The case with Dr. McTaggart is 
different. I am not certain whether his denial that the 
Universe is good is put forward as an ultimate judgment or 
whether it is an inference. Still, whether the position is the 
expression of an ultimate judgment or not, at least this much 
is Implied in either case, namely, that not all predicates are 
predicates of the Universe, and that a predicate of a Part 
is not necessarily a predicate of the whole of which it is 
a part—for he allows, we know that some things are good, 
but denies that the Universe is good. In consistency, then, 
he is not entitled to affirm that the Universe is evil, on 
the ground that some of its Parts are. His assertion, there- 
fore, that the Universe is not good, must not be taken to 
mean that it is evil. In other words, with respect to Dr. 
McTaggart’s position, all I wish to insist upon is this—that 
it must maintain both that the Universe is not good, and 
that it is not evil, that it is neither intrinsically good nor 
intrinsically evil. 

In conclusion, Dr. Mackenzie suggests that Dr. McTaggart 
might paint for us the rose without the thorn. The good we 
know, Dr. Mackenzie urges, is essentially correlated with 
evil; and therefore, the argument is, no conception of a 
Perfect Universe that does not contain evil is really in the 
end intelligible. He says: ‘Can it be really held that we 
know of any other kind of goodness than that which we 
discover through our interaction with the world? It would 
seem that the most perfect ideals that we can form are only 
our world lit up. . . . Now, if the only good that we know 
in our actual experience is a good that stands over against 
evil, and this is realised through progress, it is hard to see 
how any one can give a coherent account of a non-progressive 
system in which anything equally good would be possible. 
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A world without progress would indeed deserve to be stig- 
matised as a ‘block universe!’ (pp. 214, 215). It seems 
to me that when Dr. Mackenzie says “‘ that the most perfect 
ideals we can form are only our world lit up” he expresses 
most strongly in one beautiful sentence his main contention. 
But it also, I presume to think, most clearly shows its weak- 
ness; and it is, I further believe, inconsistent with what he 
had said elsewhere. 

It brings out very clearly the view that the ideal must be 
regarded as some possible state of the real. And as a counter- 
criticism against the view that the ideal is intrinsically beyond 
and above the real, I regard it as a wholesome protest. None 
the less, I believe that both these positions are incorrect. 
The ideal is neither intrinsically some possible state of the 
real nor intrinsically beyond and above the real. The truth 
is, I think, that the ideal is neither intrinsically realisable 
nor unrealisable. It doesn’t make any difference if you say 
its realisation is dependent upon the nature of the real or if 
you say it is dependent upon the nature of the ideal. I am 
using the term ideal as equivalent to good. The Ideal (with 
a capital I) is, however, some real state. 

The Ideal is a legitimate concept if it is true either (.) that 
goodness falls within the order of guantity, or (i1.) within the 
order of number. In the one case the Ideal would be the 
yreatest amount of goodness possible, and in the other the 
greatest number of good things possible. Now on either of 
these views, the Ideal is at any time the Real at that time, 
for all things that are then possible things are, and so all 
possible good things must exist as well. And if this is what 
Dr. Mackenzie means, I am prepared to assent. But in any 
case it is not all he means, nor, indeed, am I certain that it 
is even part of his meaning. I really do not think he has 
considered the matter in this way at all. He, like practically 
all writers on ethics, has not really tried to examine clearly 
and fundamentally the meanings or relations of the terms 
good, ideal, Ideal, ought, right, etc., etc. Mr. Moore has done 
so more thoroughly than any other writer that I know of. 
But even he has left untouched very many radical questions. 
I have already briefly discussed the qualifications ‘‘ higher” 
and “ better’. There are others, but I cannot consider them 
here. 

With this brief aberration, I return to the question under 
discussion. The Ideal, as so far interpreted, is real. But 
there is yet another important meaning which can be given 
to the term. You may mean by the Ideal some particular 
state or condition of ideal or good things; and this state 
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might, in fact, be incompatible with Reality. In this sense, 
it is not necessarily understood either as the greatest amount 
of goodness possible or as the greatest possible number of 
good things. So defined the Ideal is certainly not, as such, 
the Real. And it may or may not be realisable. Now is it 
against some such interpretation of the Ideal that Dr. 
Mackenzie is contending? It is plausible to suppose that 
this is at least part of what he means when he says that the 
most perfect ideals we can form are our world lit up. The 
Ideal as last interpreted might require for its realisation not 
only lighting up all round, but also a good deal of burning 
up—wholesale eradication. And it is just this that Dr. 
Mackenzie is unwilling to allow. His argument seems to 
me to be as follows: The good that we know is essentially 
bound up with evil; and any other kind of good is neces- 
sarily inconceivable; therefore the Ideal must contain evi! ; 
and on this account all refutations of the Ideality of the 
Universe based upon the actuality of evil must be rejected as 
unsound. And for Dr. Mackenzie the Universe is the Ideal. 
Now whatever Dr. Mackenzie may mean by regarding the 
Universe as the Ideal, it is certain, of course, that nothing 
that he has adduced proves it to be so. He would himself, 
1 believe, be the first to admit this. It would be interesting 
to know, however, precisely what he means when he main- 
tains that the Universe is the Ideal! As I have already 
pointed out, in at least two plausible senses, the Universe is 
the Ideal. I also considered a third meaning, and as so 
interpretated the Universe, we saw, is not necessarily the 
Ideal. And, thus interpreted, each mxn’s conception of the 
Ideal is ultimate. Now either Dr. Mackenzie so interprets 
the Ideal or he does not. If he does, then in maintaining 
that the Universe is the Ideal we must understand him to 
mean that in his opinion the Universe corresponds with his 
conception of the Ideal. If this is the case it seems justifiable 
to say that either his conception is very meagre or else he is 
not entitled to the assurance that there is any such coincidence. 
On the other hand, if Dr. Mackenzie does not so interpret the 
Ideal, but in one or other of the two other ways mentioned, 
then it seems fair to say that his statement that the Universe is 
the Ideal is of no value. But it is just possible that he would 
not define the Ideal in either of these ways. In any case, it 
is up to him to explain precisely what he does mean. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I do not think it 


| As far as I am aware he does actually say that the Universe is the 
Ideal ; he speaks of it as perfect. { have assumed that he would not 
distinguished the two. But, if he does, then [ have merely to point out 
that all I have said would apply with equal force. 
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would be a fair criticism of Dr. Mackenzie’s view to contend 
that it rests upon a confusion of what is good intrinsically 
-. and what is good extrinsically, what is good in itself and 
what is a cause of what is good in itself. I have no doubt 
at all that Dr. Mackenzie is as fully aware of this distinction 
as anybody else. His point, I think, is that the only kind of 
good we know anything about is intrinsically connected with 
evil—at least, most of it. Now it is no answer to such a 
question to say that that evil that is extrinsically good is 
being confused with what is intrinsically good. It would be 
a reply if it could be shown either (i.) that Dr. Mackenzie’s 
contention is meaningless or (i1.) that, whether meaningless 
or not, it does not infact apply. As I am not at all prepared 
to maintain that his contention is meaningless, I may be 
to allowed to invite him to more fully expound it. 


} 


V.—DISCUSSIONS, 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF TRAGIC EMOTION. 


A GENERATION ago, according to Zeller,! the number of treatises on 
the notion of Catharsis in Aristotle’s Poetics already amounted to 
seventy. Including the views put forward in commentaries on 
that: work and also in the general expositions of Aristotle given by 
historians of Greek philosophy the interpretations must by this 
time run up to at least a hundred. I have not read more than 
a small fraction of the literature in question, and it is possible 
that the views here to be put forward and arrived at by indepen- 
dent investigation may have been anticipated in some one or more 
of them; but as there is no reference to any such views in Prof. 
Bywater’s very learned and judicious summing-up of the whole 
subject I have good reason for thinking that they are original to 
inyself. 

In the much controverted passage to which I am referring, 
Aristotle, as translated by Prof. Bywater, defines Tragedy as con- 
taining “incidents arousing pity and fear wherewith to accomplish 
the catharsis of such emotions”. Prof. Butcher translates xadapous 
by “purgation”. In my opinion “fear” is too weak a rendering 
for @0fos, and I shall henceforth employ “ terror ” instead. 

Catharsis in the sense of purgation or a clearing out of undesir- 
able matter occurs frequently in Aristotle’s biological writings. 
Besides the passage quoted it is used once in the Poetics, but only 
in the sense of a religious purification (1455 15). Chapters vi. 
and vii. of the eighth Book of the Politics use the word in an esthetic 
reference and on each occasion in a medical sense. The passages 
run as follows in Jowett’s translation: (i.) “The flute is not an 
instrument which has a good moral effect ; it is too exciting. The 
proper time for using it is when the performance aims not at in- 
struction but at relief of the passions” (xa@apow padAov } pabnow, 
1341» 23). (ii.) Music should be studied with a view to... (1) 
education, (2) purification (the word ‘ purification’ [xa@apois] we use 
at present without explanation, but when hereafter we speak of 
poetry, we will treat the subject with more precision); music 
may also serve (3) for intellectual enjoyment, for relaxation, and 
for recreation” (1341 37-41). (iii.) ‘Feelings such as pity and 
fear ( dos), or, again, enthusiasm, exist very strongly in some 
souls, and have more or less influence over all. Some persons fall 
into a religious frenzy, whom we see disenthralled by the use of 


1Ph. d. Gy., IL, 2, p. 72, note 5 (3rd ed.). 
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mystic melodies, which bring healing and purification to the soul” 
(irapeias Kat Kabdpoews, 13424 3-11). (iv., continuing iti.) 
“Those who are influenced by pity or fear (f0fos) and every 
emotional nature have a like experience, others in their degree are 
stirred by something which specially affects them, and all are in a 
manner purified twa and their souls 
lightened and delighted” (ib., 11-15). 

Aristotle’s promise to give a more precise explanation of what 
he means by Catharsis is understood by Jowett to refer to the 
Poetics, where, however, he observes that ‘‘the promise is really 
unfulfilled ”. Others have suggested that it was fulfilled in the 
lost second book of that treatise, and Bernays thought he had hit 
on an unmistakable reference to the missing explanation in a work 
known as De Mysteriis and formerly, but not now, attributed to- 
the Neo-Platonist philosopher Iamblichus. According to this. 
writer ‘‘ human nature is subject to passions which are made more 
violent by complete suppression, but may safely and pleasurably 
be indulged by a moderate gratification. Thus by witnessing the 
representation of other people’s passions in comedies and tragedies 
we restrain, moderate, and purge our own The 
theory that pseudo-lamblichus quoted these words from, or that 
they reproduce the sense of Aristotle’s lost explanation of the 
Catharsis is ingenious and plausible. But it is open to serious 
objections. The Peripatetic origin of the passage seems in- 
deed unquestionable. But it might be taken from a defence 
of the master’s doctrine by Theophrastus, or some other dis- 
tinguished disciple, against some early Stoie criticism. For the 
association of comedy with tragedy as a source of pathos is quite 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the Poetics, whereas it might well 
be suggested by the sentimental comedy of Menander. It may 
be said that the extension of Aristotle’s idea to the New Comedy 
does not disprove the Aristotelian origin of the context. And that. 
is true; but there are other considerations tending to make the 
existence of the supposed elucidation of Catharsis in the lost book 
of the Poetics highly problematic. 

To begin with, the promise made in the Politics of a future dis- 
quisition on poetry may not, and in my opinion does not, relate to 
our Poetics at all, but rather to a determination of the function of 
dramatic performances and of poetry generally in the projected 
but never completed sequel of Aristotle’s ideal State. Possibly the 
Stagirite’s ultimate conviction that the drama has for its proper 
object not to instruct but to please made him despair of finding a 
place for it in popular education. Moreover the definition of 
tragedy in the sixth chapter ‘of the Poetics is remarkable not 
only for its careful drawing as a whole but also for the exactness 
with which the meaning of the terms involved is explained where 
an explanation seems to be required. ‘‘ By ‘language embellished ’ 


' Jacob Bernays, Zwei Abhandlungen, p. 40, Berlin, 1880. 
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I mean language into which rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song enter. 
By ‘the several kinds in separate parts,’ I mean that some parts 
q are rendered through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
i” the aid of song. ... By ‘Diction’ I mean the mere metrical 
i arrangement of the words: as for ‘Song’ it is a term whose 
4 sense every one, understands” (1449 18 sqq. ; Butcher’s transla- 
q tion). Catharsis is silently omitted: it is neither named as some- 
F thing that all understand, nor is there a promise that it will 
be explained elsewhere. 

In this difficulty I can only suggest that the explanation is to be 


4 sought for—and perhaps found—in the subsequent chapters, that 
4 Catharsis is in fact an effect of Character and Plot arranged with 
4 the object of eliminating pain and leaving pleasure as the end and 


« the sole end of tragic representation. 
4 Let me begin by observing that the homceopathic treatment of 
4 diseases—assuming pity and terror to be diseases—finds no coun- 
a tenance in any part of Aristotle’s philosophy. At least I have 
a found nothing of the kind, nor to my knowledge do his modern 
4 commentators quote any passage to that effect. For the passage 
already quoted from the Politics about the purifying effect of certain 
musical strains on the passions—among which pity and terror are 
a included—neither states nor implies that the action is homceopathic. 
q The passions are not first excited and then soothed. The right 
5 remedy, as we may gather, is at once to bring them to a mean. 

For in the same chapter Aristotle goes on to condemn the Platonic 

Soerates for recommending the Phrygian mode, on the ground that 

it is ‘exciting and emotional”. men agree that the Dorian 
a music is the gravest and manliest. And whereas we say that 
a extremes should be avoided and the mean followed, and whereas 
the Dorian is a mean between the other harmonies [the Phrygian 
f and the Lydian], it is evident that our youth should be taught the 
a Dorian music” (1342, Jowett’s translation). And Dr. W. L. 
Newman tells us in his note on this passage that hellebore, the 
classic example of a cathartic medicine, was credited with the 
y power of removing the worst elements and leaving the best.! 
4 Another important point is rightly to understand the way in which 
{ Aristotle supposes tragedy to excite the emotion of terror. With 
4 our way of thinking about dramatic representations we naturally 
‘ul conceive it as arising, so to speak, disinterestedly, like pity, from 
q the sight of such experiences as the vision of Cassandra or the 
i pursuit of Orestes by the Erinyes of Clytemnestra. Such a feeling 
has nothing selfish about it. In Aristotle’s theory of tragic emotion, 
on the contrary, terror is purely selfish and arises from the appre- 
t hension of danger to ourselves.» And that is why the victim of 
tragic suffering must be—as Prof. Bywater translates the phrase 
—‘‘an intermediate kind of personage, a man not pre-eminently 

'The Politics of Aristotle, vol. iii., p. 564. 
2 Lessing, Hamburgische Dramuturgie, Sect. 74 ff. 
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virtuous or just ’—fear being occasioned by the misfortune of one 
like ourselves (1453*). And the taint of this selfishness extends to 
pity. For, according to this philosopher, we only pity the victim 
of such a calamity. He defines the emotion as ‘“‘a pain for apparent 
evil, destructive or painful, befalling a person who does not deserve 
it, when we might expect such evil to befall ourselves or some of 
our friends, and when, moreover, it seems near (Rhetoric, ii. 8, 
Jebb’s translation). The friends, however, must not be too near, 
for in this case ‘‘ we feel as if we ourselves were threatened”. Now 
in Aristotle’s theory the very object of tragic art is avowedly just 
this, to convert the actors into near friends for the purpose of 
inspiring us with terror; and their very superiority to the audience 
in social station is used for that purpose. Among other appropriate 
methods for exciting fear—where it is desirable to rouse that passion 
—orators are advised in the I?hetoric to show that greater people 
than his hearers have suffered—and also that persons like them 
are suffering . . . and this from persons at whose hands they did 
not think to suffer, and in a way, and at a time, which they did 
not expect” (1b., chap. v., sect. 15). Here Aristotle, a bookish man, 
is evidently thinking much more of the tragedies that he had read 
than of the speeches that he had heard. 

Nor is this all. Pity for others after generating terror for our- 
selves is driven out by its own offspring. As Aristotle himself puts 
it in the Rhetoric, ‘the dreadful is different from the piteous, and 
tends to drive out pity, and often serves to rouse its opposite ” (7b., 
chap. viii., sect. 12). As the Platonic Socrates says, we must follow 
the argument whithersoever it leads us—in this instance to the 
unexpected and unwelcome conclusion that the catharsis of tragic 
pity consists in its conversion into tragic terror. The purgation is 
not homeceopathic but allopathic. The much discussed phrase, 
be €Adov kai hoBov tiv Tabnpatwv Kabapow, 
does not mean that these passions are severally purified by being 
stimulated to excess, nor yet by being directed towards worthy 
objects—nothing could be more unworthy than selfish terror—but 
pity, at any rate, is to be got rid of by conversion into its opposite. 

But here a new difficulty arises. So far the result of the analysis 
has been to leave us alone with terror—in all cases a most unpleasant 
companion, and, one would think, a particularly bad bargain to take 
in exchange for pity. It might be suggested, not without plausibility, 
that by perpetual action and reaction each of these opposing passions 
might serve to neutralise the other, or rather, in the language of 
Aristotelian philosophy, to bring it toa mean. Such an explanation 
would agree with Lessing’s theory of the catharsis, at least to the 
extent of understanding it as a reduction of the characteristic tragic 
emotions to a mean point, while leaving us uncommitted to his 
idea that Aristotle attributes the same sort of moral value to the 
mean in tragedy that he does in his Hthics. Indeed one fails to 
see how Lessing or any one else could think better of moderate fear 
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than the extreme High Churchman in the story thought of a 
moderately chaste woman or of a moderately good egg. Pleasure, 
not edification, was what Aristotle considered the end of tragedy ; 
and therefore the catharsis must be something that frees tragic 
emotions not of their excess but of their painful element. Now the 
fear or rather the terror induced by imagining that such calamities 
as those represented by Sophocles and Euripides may happen any 
day to ourselves is unmixedly painful, like the news of earthquake 
or cholera in a neighbouring country. 

The idea of poetic justice as an Aristotelian postulate is now 
generally abandoned. From beginning to end of the Poetics such 
terms as 70 d/karov and 76 érvecxés Never Occur in an ethical sense ; 
while exceptionally virtuous or criminal characters are deliberately 
excluded from the ideal stage, so that there can be no question of 
an appropriate requital for the one or the other. Besides the 
tragic actors must not suffer for great crimes, as any exceptional 
wickedness would place them outside the sympathies of the spee- 
tator, thus making the evolution of pity and terror impossible. 
Their calamities must be the result of some fatal error (apmopri:) 
such as the man in the theatre might happen to commit himself. 
One may observe parenthetically that to class the acts of Clytem- 
nestra, Polyneices, Jason, and Medea as simple errors, comparable 
to the parricide of Gidipus—if our critic really meant to do so— 
would show a singular bluntness of moral sensibility, and, what in 
this connexion would be even worse, a singular obtuseness to the 
meaning of the tragedians themselves. The act of Creon in for- 
bidding the burial of Polyneices is not an error; it is a great crime 
against the divine law and for that reason is justly visited with 
the divine vengeance. It is still further aggravated by the cruel 
punishment inflicted on Antigone ; while Antigone herself suffers 
for what was not an error but an act of heroic virtue. There is 
not here, as Ilegel vainly imagined, a tragic conflict of laws; the 
right, as Sophocles himself plainly shows, is all on one side. 

What we are interested in, however, is not the ethics of Greek 
tragedy but the mechanism by which terror having been aroused is 
carried off. Aristotle is less explicit about this than about the 
machinery of character-drawing by which pity is converted into 
selfish terror, or rather he leaves it to be gathered from his rules 
for constructing a good plot. The purpose of a tragic plot is to 
explain the origin of that fatal error by which the piteous calami- 
ties of the hero were brought to pass. Theanalysis is wonderfully 
clever, and has made the reputation of the Poetics among modern 
critics. Indeed, Aristotle evidently became so interested in it him- 
self that apparently the more essential problem of its relation to the 
catharsis got pushed out of sight. It seems to me that his original 
intention was to interpret the plot as a means of bringing home to 
the spectator how vain were his fears, seeing that such an extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstances as that which enmeshed, 
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say, an (Hdipus in its folds would be most unlikely to rope in the 
average Athenian citizen. Moreover in each instance the “ error” 
is an act of freewill involving a risk such as the average spectator 
would be most unlikely to run. In Antigone’s place he would not 
resist the tyrant’s decree. In the case of Philoctetes he would not 
entrust his bow and arrows to Neoptolemus. In faet while, 
according to Aristotle, the characters and the action are brought 
well within the self-knowledge and experience of the ordinary 
spectator—that his pity may be turned into terror—so the same 
characters and the same action must, to all appearances, be raised 
high above his experience in order that terror may be turned back 
into pity, or neutralised by it, or shown to be an unreasonable 
apprehension. On this last hypothesis the peculiar pleasure 
caused by tragic representations would be neither the “ swave mari 
magno” of Lucretius, nor Gray’s ‘“ snatching a fearful joy,” nor the 
satisfaction of the ‘“ foolish (?) fat scullion” in Tristram Shandy at 
not being dead though others are, but the intellectual gratification 
resulting from the study of characters that are a skilful imita- 
tion of real life, and of incidents worked up into a complete and 
coherent whole. Throughout we'find Aristotle’s genius for sys- 
tematisation, for naturalism, for logical classification and nomen- 
clature displayed. And just as his cosmology puts the four ele- 
ments in the centre or least honoured place of all, with their law 
of transformability, balance, moderation, and mutual restraint, so 
in his wsthetic theory also the elemental emotions are kept in 
strict subordination to the creative and limiting interest of a scien- 
tifically constructed plot. 

The zporov 1Weddos of the theory lies in its false psychology. 
Pity does not arise from the sympathetic apprehension of another’s 
danger or pain or loss. It is the arrested impulse to run to the 
assistance of those in danger, just as fear is the arrested impulse to 
run away from danger, rising, in the case of utter inability, to 
terror. It is perfectly true that, as Aristotle says, the death of those 
very similarly situated to ourselves causes (at least in some in- 
stances) not pity but terror. This, however, does not apply to 
the victims of tragic catastrophes on the stage; the mere con- 
sciousness of artistic illusion, reinforced in the case of Greek 
tragedy by remoteness in time and space, besides great disparity 
in social rank, would effectually obviate any such danger. And 
Aristotle’s theory of the catharsis seems to betray a dim con- 
sciousness on his part that such was the case; only whereas 
in his idea pity passes into personal fear and is relieved by plot 
interest, in reality pity becomes admiration where the characters 
are heroic like Philoctetes and the second Cidipus, becomes love 
where their first weakness is atoned for by repentant self-devotion 
as in Ismene, Neoptolemus, and the Iphigeneia at Aulis of 
Euripides. As regards the last Aristotle has given the measure 
of his critical capacity by censuring the character for inconsis- 
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tency—a judgment to which, says Paley, “ it is difficult to attribute 
much weight”. I[t is of weight only as illustrating Aristotle’s 
utter incompetence to deal with such matters. For, as Paley goes 
on to observe, “the part of Iphigenia throughout appears singularly 
natural. Her first impulse is to live; but when she clearly per- 
ceives how much depends on her voluntary death, and how 
Achilles, her champion, is compromised by his dangerous resolve 
to save her; lastly how the Greeks are bent on the expedition 
from motives of national honour, she yields herself up a willing 
victim” (Huripides, vol. iii., p. 448). It is perhaps fortunate for 
the reputation of the Stagirite that he has not favoured us with 
similar observations on the characters of Ismene and of Neo- 
ptolemus. 

To sum up: the object of tragic art, according to Aristotle, is, 
first to excite pity by the representation of calamitous incidents, 
then by skilful character-drawing to replace pity by anxiety about 
our personal safety, and finally to relieve this by an appropriate 
adjustment of responsibilities and actions. 


A. W. 


IDEALISM AND THE REALITY OF TIME. 


Pror. Reyspurn’s exceedingly able and temperate article in the 
October number of Minp demands, I think, a word of explanation 
from me. For while in the main I am in agreement with his posi- 
tion, yet he seems to me not to draw, with a perfectly firm hand, 
a distinction, the observance of which would justify my attitude 
somewhat further than he is disposed to admit. 

The whole question, I hold, is governed by the way in which we 
understand the distinction between appearance and reality. I con- 
ceive appearance as partial reality ; and I do not think that there 
can be any appearance which fails to qualify reality. Terms like 
‘“‘mere appearance,” ‘‘ illusory,” “rejection of change,” ‘‘ denial of 
the objectivity of time,” “not a qualification of reality itself,” 
‘succession not true,” by which he indicates the view which he is 
criticising, do not apply to any view which I make my own, except 
in a popular sense as a denial of extreme propositions on the other 
side. The question, as I understand it, is not one of the “reality,” 
but of the ‘‘ ultimateness ” of time. 

While I feel sure that this has been the meaning of great philo- 
sophers who have criticised time, I do think that the clear insistence 
on it in recent speculation is an advance in detail, and ought to 
be considered as effectively modifying the controversial position. 
Time, along with pain and evil, I certainly have held throughout to 
be as real as the finite world. And in maintaining this position, 
with its corollaries from which I have not shrunk, I believe myself 
to have left enough room for all that can possibly be needed in the 
way of the reality of time. 

The question to which I have addressed myself throughout is, as I 
understand, the question which Prof. Reyburn desires to insist 
on. But when the distinction which I have referred to is taken 
precisely into account, the treatment of it is necessarily modified 
and somewhat limited. 

If time is the process of finite things, as Hegel says, it is surely 
plain that while possessing the same reality with them, it must 
incur serious modification when regarded with reference to ultimate- 
ness, that is, to the characters of the infinite universe, as a whole. 
It seems to me that the question must then be formulated thus. 
Since the process of finite things cannot conceivably be ultimate as 
a character of the infinite universe, what is it that this self-ex- 
ternality of the finite does contribute to the nature of the whole 
Plainly, like all appearance, it counts for something. But plainly, 
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again, it does not count for everything. If it did, extreme phe- 
nomenalism would be true, or rather there would be not even a 
world (not to speak of the universe) and no truth at all. Time is 
prima facie the god with the scythe, and inflicts uncompensated 
loss. 

This questiou then, as concerning the two great shapes of ex- 
ternality, space and time, formed the framework of my argument, 
such as it was; viz., the question : How do they qualify ultimate 
Reality? In answer to it I endeavoured to show how spatio- 
temporal ‘‘ nature” subserved the particularisation of souls, thus 
expanding into what I ventured to call the representative system 
by which the universe knits itself together in the absolute and yet 
possesses a determinate content. And more especially I laboured 
the prima facie contradiction and fundamental unity of morality 
and religion. And this I did expressly because it appeared to me 
that the great stronghold of the claim for the ultimateness of time 
was the imagined impossibility of reconciling moral progress and 
the improvement of our world by our exertions, with the ultimate 
eternal reality of perfection. 

Convinced that the reconciliation so pronounced impossible is 
typical for the central and fundamental unity which metaphysic 
has to vindicate, [ endeavoured to exhibit it under the general 
formula of a self-resolving contradiction, charged with all the sig- 
nificance of the finite contents which at once appear to obstruct 
it, and furnish its material. Or, in more special language, I re- 
garded it from the point of view of a satisfaction conditioned by a 
conation such as perpetually to be merged in it. And I attempted 
to make conceivable how in finite experience the element of cona- 
tion should fall apart and appear under the form of self-externality, 
while the satisfaction should in various degrees appear as a con- 
tingent and isolated event. 

Now I am very far from supposing that I have exhibited cor- 
rectly even what I have tried to exhibit, or that there is not much 
more to be learned from the categories of externality, beyond what 
I have seen and tried to express. But it does seem to me that in 
order even to criticise even so poor an attempt as mine, it is neces- 
sary to confront the question which I have tried to confront. [ 
find no help in examples of finite experience where externality 
appears as more or less essential, unless they are treated with 
reference not to reality but to ultimateness; unless, that is, the 
examples are analysed as graded indications of what the ultimate 
might be. We can certainly never light upon finiteness without 
externality. But we shall find, as I hold, externality transformed 
in various degrees upwards, from the very first stratum in which it 
becomes compatible with experience, and so becomes anything at 
all. Its incipient transformation, as I have pointed out (see Proi. 
Reyburn’s citation, p. 502, ‘‘ The first operation,” etc.), is an in- 
tegral part of itsown being. And there is nothing to be surprised 
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at in the most prima facie appearances being all but reversed in 
ultimate reality. 

We may consider, for instance, Prof. Reyburn’s reference to the 
example of freedom in the self, which I treated with reference to 
Kant’s discussion of predetermination. I cannot but think that here 
Prof. Reyburn is forcing his argument unduly. He urges, if I under- 
stand him right, that if the self is to be free from succession—from 
antecedent determination by circumstance—it must take succession 
into itself. To pronounce self-externality illusory, is in effect, he 
urges, to make it absolute, /.e., | suppose, to leave it unmodified. 
Now I call this forcing the argument, because the question seems 
to me to be not whether you take externality into the self, but in 
what form you do it. 

‘We partly understand time and space, but we partly are in them ; 
and so far as we are in them we do not understand them ; they have us, 
not we them.” ' When then we say that the self differs from a natural 
object by carrying its past with it in an intelligent form, we are, I 
take it, in the true sense including, by transforming, externality. 
To include it qya externality would mean excluding it ; it would 
mean our present self being to our past as one split-off element of 
consciousness to another. 

T suggest that the same distinction is important in the examples 
from games and from art. No doubt they show the presence of 
externality ; but their central lesson is surely that every form of 
experience has its own type of externality, in which the character- 
istics of the prima facée vanishing series are progressively modified. 
There is a growing self-containedness which reproduces at higher 
levels what is also no doubt prior to the experience of standardised 
time. We find this in the qualitative response to stimulus which 
is the so-called ‘‘ timing,” in games as in primitive life. We find 
it also in the world of art. There is in music or the drama what 
may be called time; but it is not clock-time, though clock-time is 
possible alongside of and within it. It is the private and special 
tension of the unique individual work, and its relation to clock- 
time, which always involves an alien comparison and a distrac- 
tion within experience, is an excellent finger-post to the place of ‘‘ old 
Time the clock-setter, that bald sexton Time,” within the ultimate 
whole. Duration has become tension ; measurement, self-expan- 
sion; externality, an instrument of concentration. The better we 
know the work of art the more and not the less we enjoy its 
essence. Every part runs through the whole; the spirit of ex- 
ternality survives in the sense of conation; but the conation is 
charged throughout with the burden of its ending. 

And this is why I only in part agree with Prof. Reyburn’s com- 
ment on the view that past, present, and future, predicated of the 
same event X, are false as being contraries. I agree that the pro- 


1 Nettleship, Biography of Green, p. 116. 
“Of. Knowledge and Reality, p. 329. 
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positions in question are not for this reason false. At the level of 
narrative judgment, where the employment of tense indicates a per- 
sonal or other arbitrary era,! they pass as bare facts which may be 
regarded without serious loss from any chosen centre. But yet 
by a higher standard they are undoubtedly false, not because as 
they stand they are contrary to one another, but because, on their 
merits, no one of them fulfils the conditions of truth. This Prof. 
Reyburn states in so many words when he calls them ellipti- 
cal. A judzment stands or falls by the degree in which it is 
elliptical. In as far as it fails to state fully and precisely the 
condition under which P is attached to S in the system of 
reality, it is a false judgment. It follows that a judgment, 
in as far as it is true, cannot be regarded from varying arbi- 
trary centres. It determines for itself the centre from which it 
must be regarded, and this is the whole system of reality, the claims 
of which on our experience are so admirably described by Prof. 
Reyburn in the opening pages of his article. If this were not so, 
his view, in which I am heartily at one with him, about the living 
unity of past, present and future (p. 498) could not possibly be true. 
For, as I understand him, there is in a full reality no such thing as 
@ mere past, a mere present, or a mere future. Every event lives 
throughout the whole. But when we say this, we have left Time, 
the scythe-god, far behind. 

Thus we gather two things at least. Even finite wholes, so far 
as individual, have what we may call their own qualitative time, and 
clock-time is absorbed in it, and only impinges on them in its own 
character incidentally and ab extra. And no events are purely 
past, present, or future. “Aeé rote Cy tatta. As Hegel says, in the 
place Prof. Reyburn refers to, the true present is eternity. 

And now I ean offer an explanation of the passage which Prof. 
Reyburn comments on as follows: “ Dr. Bosanquet does not com- 
mit himself carelessly to the unreality of time, but his tone is against 
its objectivity. He urges that we must ‘ distinguish the conception 
of changing or progressing as a whole from the conception of unit- 
ing in a seli-complete being characteristics which|for us demand 
succession . The implication is that ‘characteristics which for us 
demands succession’ can be brought together in reality and har- 
monised without using the conception of time.” 

In this comment I find the “all or none” character which I 
deprecate. The idea which attracted me was this. It appeared to 
me plain from such considerations as I have been discussing that 
there can be what I may call, not in the strictest sense, a qualita- 
tiv> experience, which is actually ministered to by what would be 
clock-time if it were attended to in that light. The experience then 
includes such lapses, but yet may not be itself an experience of suc- 
cession in anything like the sense of the standardised vanishing 
series which we call time. Our experience of individual times, 


1Cf. my Logic, i., 204. 
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and their relation to individual tensions, seemed to me to leave 
no doubt on this head. It follows that such an experience, without 
being, even in finite cases, thoroughly temporal, may and does 
occupy what otherwise regarded would be time. Therefore, we 
must remember, time on its side may occupy what as fully ap- 
prehended is not time. Thus the experience I suggest has nothing 
to do with simultaneity. It is an experience in which externality 
has put off all tendency to distraction; and succession, absorbed 
and focussed in the experience, furnishes the emphasis and _par- 
ticularity of the various moments—conation, as we said, being a 
typical one—which enter into and characterise its determinate 
content. It is this particularisation, this insistence on moments 
over against, because one with, each other, which I suggest to be 
the spirit of externality surviving in the whole. 

Considerations of this kind correspond I suppose to Mr. Bradley’s 
tentative observations in chapter xviii. of Appearance and Reality 
rather than to his negative criticism in chapter iv. The latter I 
take to be presupposed in the description of time which I borrowed 
from Hegel at starting, ‘‘ the process of the finite”. But we must 
remember that all reality must be self-contradictory, except the 
whole reality. And therefore the demonstration of the self-contra- 
dictoriness of time only impeaches its ultimateness, and not its 
objectivity in the ordinary sense. 

As to the relation between value and purpose, all I meant was 
that a value unnoticed by any finite being would not be a purpose ; 
and that a purpose, not justifiable in face of criticism—that is, on 
comparison with the whole of values—could not be a value. 

With the former of the two alternatives with which Prof. Rey- 
burn ends his paper, I find myself in agreement—that is, with the 
idea of a whole which includes change, but itself does not alter. 
And his criticism on this alternative again appears to me to confine 
us too much to aspects of time, as if we had simply to choose 
between two characters on a level. For me this does not put the 
question straight. It seems rather a question between one aspect 
of time, on the one hand, and the whole field of reality on the other. 

The difficulty in the second alternative Prof. Reyburn has indi- 
cated. It is that of conceiving a changing whole which contains 
the grounds of its change within itself. I confess that this seems 
to me not merely a difficulty, but a contradiction. What changes, 
surely, is finite, and out of harmony with itself. It is not a 
true whole, and either we fall into pluralism, or seek a further 
whole that includes it. 

A comment on a criticism should be short, and in attempting to 
make this paper so, I have by no means adequately expressed my 
very great satisfaction at having Prof. Reyburn even partly on my 
side, and my sense of the value of his method and point of view. 

I must hope to deal with Mr. Carr’s argument, which starts from 
@ position so entirely different, on another occasion. 

BERNARD BosaNnQquEt. 
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IS INVERSION A VALID INFERENCE? A REJOINDER. 


I am pleased to see that my little note on Euler’s Circles ' has 
stirred up two of your correspondents to contribute of their wisdom 
something towards the elucidation of inversion. I refer to Dr. 
Ross” and Dr. Rieber.* 

I congratulate Dr. Ross on a delicacy of touch so fine that he is 
able to agree with me and blame me in the same breath. He 
thinks inversion is practically worthless, and so do I. But he 
seems to have a poor opinion of my way of getting at that result, 
and frankly I must say that I think even less of his way. He cites 
from Dr. Keynes two figures, viz. :— 


Fig. 6 (P|sP) and Fig. 7 


Figure 6 is illogical on the face of it. It makes § the restricted 
suppositio of P and P, though it is wholly excluded from P. Now 
the suppositio is a genus and includes its species instead of being 
excluded from one of them. The same fault vitiates figure 7, 
though in that it is not quite so glaring because § is only in part 
excluded from P. Dr. Ross blames me for not refuting these figures 
in my first paper, but really that alleged sin of omission does not 
lie heavy on my conscience. In a short paper one is not bound to 
answer everything ever written. Besides some things die all the 
sooner for being left severely alone. Dr. Ross himself condemns 
them, though possibly he was not aware of it. He says that the 
suppositio implies a ‘‘common nature,” and that all attempts at 
diagrammatic representation of restricted contradictories are “ in- 
tricate and consequently useless”. These figures attempt the very 
thing he considers “ useless,” and they violate his own dictum that 
the suwppositio must have a common nature with the species under 
it. In fact the latter part of his paper refutes the first part. I am 
fortunate in my critics ; they differ toto coelo each from the other, 
and one refutes himself. 


' Minn, N.S., No. 83, p. 410 seq. 

* *Tnversion and the Diagrammatic Representation of Negative Terms,” 
ibid., No. 86, p. 254 seq. 

* «Ts Inversion a Valid Inference?” ibid., p. 258 seq. 
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Dr. Ross thinks that the restricted contradictory vitiates ob- 
version as well as inversion. In his example, ‘No plants are 
vertebrates,’ the obverse, ‘ All plants are invertebrates,’ is clearly 
irrelevant. But his difficulty is one of his own making. The obverse 
is irrelevant because the predicate of his chosen obvertend is irrele- 
vant. With a relevant predicate the difficulty vanishes. ‘No 
plants are sentient’ has a perfectly rational obverse, ‘ All plants 
are insentient’. The suppositio is now ‘ organism,’ and ‘ All 
plants are insentient organisms’ runs naturally. In Dr. Ross’s 
example the swppositio is ‘animal,’ and ‘ All plants are invertebrate 
animals’ will not pass muster. The same fault vitiates this ex- 
ample and the two figures above ; a suppositio is introduced which 
lacks the ‘common nature’ insisted on by Dr. Ross himself. Ob- 
version, based as it is on balanced changes in the copula and pre- 
dicate term, is more secure than inversion based on unbalanced 
changes in the subject. I have already pointed this out,’ and thats 
argument stands unanswered. The same is true of my contention 
that inversion involves the fallacy of illicit process, the fallacy of 
shifting ground, and that it utterly severs the inferential tie between 
premiss and conclusion. If my critics really hope to score a point 
it may sometime oceur to them that it would not be a bad idea to 
answer my arguments. 

Dr. Ross specifies as an error on my part the reckoning of 
S i P as an inverse of A because it cannot be read off from both 


Fig. 1 (s)P and Fig.2 { sp 


Now the latter diagram represents the Hamiltonian U, and how- 
ever much logicians may sneer at Hamilton’s scheme of predicate 
quantity his distinction of U from A is sound. Hence it is a bald 
dialectic dodge to say that S 7 P is not an inverse of A simply be- 
cause it is not also an inverse of U. Dr. Ross’s ruling that nothing 
is an inverse unless it can be concurrently read off from all possible 
diagrams, including even the creations of fancy, is purely arbitrary. 

[ am afraid Dr. Rieber has on his hands a large contract in 
attempting to divorce immediate inference from its characteristic 
features of simplicity and directness which are so conspicuous in its 
typical forms, obversion and conversion.” He would make it in- 
clude all implications from one proposition. From ‘ This figure is 
a circle’ no end of conclusions follow, and they are far from being 
immediate inferences. Symbolists hold that a false proposition 
implies any proposition, hence all propositions are immediate in- 
ferences from a false proposition if both Dr. Rieber and the sym- 
bolists are right. Unfortunately inversion does not fall within his 


' Minn, No. 83, p. 412, footnote. 
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definition, broad as it is. It always requires ‘‘ other information ” 
besides that supplied by the invertend, e.g. the existence of the 
terms and their contradictories. 

Dr. Rieber’s main point is the utility of inversion in spite of its 
hypothetical form. This he illustrates by the example : “ If there 
are any (rubber bands) they will be in the second drawer from the 
top”. This does not conform to the inversion type ; it gives posi- 
tive information, a thing of which inversion is sweetly innocent. 
It ought to run: ‘If there are any they are mot in the second 
drawer’. That fits in exactly with his notion that the peculiar and 
transcendently important function of inversion is to tell us where 
not to look in our search for truth. That sort of exclusion is worth- 
less unless it is exhaustive, but inversion always leaves us with vast 
possibilities of error on our hands. Truth would forever elude us 
if the search for it were limited to the devious ways of inversion. 

My alleged ‘delusion’ that formal logic is a guide to truth is a 
Rieberian myth. Of all the faults of formal logic one of the meanest 
is its shabby treatment of truth. It uses truth at a pinch, eg. in 
the discussion of fallacies, but quite forgets to pay its wages. In 
other words it fails to give truth its due measure of honour and 
esteem. Instead of that it exalts formal validity above truth in 
pursuance of its fad of holding aloof from material logic. 

Dr. Rieber’s chosen line of defence, the wtility of inversion, is the 
weakest he could have selected. Its formal defence is more plaus- 
ible, and it is strange that he, a formalist, as any sponsor of imver- 
sion must be, has not discovered it. If no Sis P, P must fall under 
S, for S and 'S divide the universe between them ; hence some $ 
is P. The answer to this is that the entities assumed in it are 
formal fictions not to be found in our actual world of concrete 
realities. We can suppose that S and S exactly divide the universe 
between them, but write ‘sentient’ and ‘ insentient’ for S and § 
and we are at once confronted with a vague borderland of sensitive 
plants and nerveless animals. Temporal changes also must be 
reckoned with ; what was S yesterday may be S to-day. The old, 
hard and fast lines vanish and with them vanishes even the specious 


appearance of formal validity of inversion. 
L. E. Hicks. 
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TRUTH AND WORKING. 


AurHouGH Dr. Schiller and Miss Stebbing (in Minn, Nos. 83, 84, 
and 85) are agreed in condemning the concise dictum, “ All that 
works is true,” there seems to be room for the question what the 
pragmatist doctrine is which runs a risk of being thus faultily 
expressed. If in the following remarks I am understating the 
pragmatists’ case, or making concessions they cannot make, they 
are freely invited to say so. 

Any short formula about the relation of ‘ truth’ to ‘ working’ is 
likely to confuse two fundamental tenets of pragmatism. These 
are: (1) that statements which are out of relation to practice are 
meaningless, and therefore neither true nor false; and (2) that 
statements with a meaning must have their ‘truth’ judged by 
verification as science conceives that process. These two different 
doctrines are allied through the fact that both complain of the in- 
fluence of formal logic on the non-pragmatist philosophies, and 
both make some reference to ‘ practice’ or ‘working’. Another 
important pragmatist tenet—that ‘bias’ or ‘selection’ is a neces- 
sary part of the recognition of truth—is wrongly affiliated to the 
conception of ‘working’. The mistake has probably arisen out of 
the foolish caricature of this doctrine as intended to mean ‘ What- 
ever I choose to believe is true’. It is part of the pragmatist con- 
tention that ‘satisfaction,’ merely as such, is not the same as 
verification ; and indeed that some forms of satisfaction are highly 
misleading—for example, that which is felt by the verbalist. 

But let us look at the two doctrines with which we are here 
really concerned :— 

(1) Among the chief motives—and historically the earliest—of 
the whole pragmatist movement is the desire to distinguish between 
statements which are ‘undeniable’ and statements which are 
‘true’. The reason for making this distinction is that a statement 
may be undeniable and yet meaningless—in the sense that it 
removes no ignorance, and corrects no error, and is therefore out of 
relation to practice. For example, all inapplicable axioms or prin- 
ciples—‘ A is A’ may be taken as typical—are statements which, 
though undeniable, fall short of being ‘true’ because they fall 
short of being assertive. A statement can only be true (in the 
pragmatist sense) if it has meaning; that is to say, if it claims to 
conquer a doubt, and therefore takes a risk of error. Unless, that 
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is, a statement ‘works’ by answering a conceivable question, and 
so meeting a felt want, it cannot be called either true or false. 

So far, then, the question of a criterion of truth has not arisen. 
We have been concerned only with a criterion of meaning, as a 
basis for ‘truth-or-falsity’—an attempt to distinguish between 
meaningless statements and real assertions or judgments. The 
question what difference there is, in practice, between assent and 
denial, in regard to a given statement, is directed towards the dis- 
covery what is the assertion (if any) which the statement is meant 
to express. From the point of view of formal logic, and of any 
philosophy sufficiently infected with formal logic to ignore the 
difference between an assertion and a statement, this doctrine is a 
novelty. It was unsuspected, for instance, by Mr. Bradley when 
he wrote in (his Principles of Logic, p. 145) that for a ‘ proposition’ 
to be unmeaning was itself an unmeaning possibility, and there- 
fore none at all. His point was that a proposition (when it really 
is an assertion) cannot be unmeaning; and he put this forward 
as contradicting Mill’s view that a proposition (7.c. a statement) 
can be unmeaning. We do not often find the confusion between 
assertion and statement so crudely and openly used as in this 
instance, but it is none the less effective when it is more disguised. 

(2) ‘ Verification’ on the other hand is set up as (in a sense) a 
criterion of truth; ?.e. a means of sifting, more or less successfully, 
the value of assertions. So long as an assertion ‘ works’—or is 
verified in experience and does not lead to discoverable error—it 
is accepted as true rather than false. But the pragmatist, like the 
man of science, never supposes that ‘ Absolute Truth’ can be got by 
this (or any) method, or even ‘Truth for all time’. What we get 
is ‘truth for a purpose,’ or for a limited group of purposes. Next 
year’s purposes may need a deeper inquiry, which shall correct 
this year’s ‘truth’ by revealing some of its unexpected limitations, 
and so making its statement ambiguous. This again is novelty of 
doctrine only for those philosophers whose logic is of the older 
type. To the scientific experimenter it is a commonplace, because 
his whole business compels him to regard ‘truths’ as progressive 
and therefore as always inviting revision. In the effort to deal 
with the endless complexity of facts, he is constantly meeting with 
unexpected ambiguities of conception. But the philosopher who 
has been taught to think of ambiguity as a superficial and ‘merely ’ 
verbal defect, avoidable by the careful use of a dictionary, is in a 
different case. ‘To him the notion of truth as relative to purpose, 
and of ambiguity as arising out of an insufficient vision of the 
limits of a truth’s value, are almost incomprehensible. At any 
rate he has not yet begun to show signs of understanding them 
when he tries to criticise the pragmatist doctrines either of mean- 
ing or of verification. 

Just because the real difficulty of understanding the pragmatist 
contentions is due to the defects of the logic on which so much 
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‘philosophy ’ is built, it is not to be expected that a short state- 
ment like the above can suddenly remove it. My hope is, rather, 
that it may help the sensible critics of pragmatism to see which of 
their objections are irrelevant. If there are others who cannot 
bear to make this discovery, that is their own affair, and their 
own misfortune. Hven a much longer explanation would not help 
them. 
ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


THE ANALYSIS OF CATEGORICAL PROPOSITIONS. 


I vaink I ought to restate my difficulty about Miss Jones’s New 
Law of Thought, as a note upon it has appeared in Minp. 

It is, in a word, that the analysis which is plausible for such a 
proposition as “ My first penitent was a murderer” seems to be 
offered as adequate for “The three angles of every triangle are 
equal to two right angles”. Granting for the sake of argument 
that the first proposition really means that the same individual 
possessed the two attributes specified, can we suppose that the 
second proposition means no more than that in the same individual 
triangles we find three angles, and also equality of the angles to two 
right angles? Miss Jones is willing, as I understand, to admit that 
there can be inseparability of intensions, but is not willing to admit 
that the proposition can primarily affirm it. It involves, she points 
out, identity of denotation. But this goes no way to show that identity 
of denotation is what in such a proposition we want to affirm. It 
is a question of the very nature and meaning of Science, which 
consists in affirming laws of connexions of attributes. I cited the 

‘Story from Thackeray ’’ just to show how very far from a scien- 
tific connexion it is possible for an inference from individual identity 
to be. 

As there is a verbal difference from Miss Jones’s view in the 
passage che cites from Mr. Bradley, it may be worth while to point 
out another which simply and clearly puts her doctrine in its right 
place. ‘“ Every judgment makes a double affirmation, or a single 
affirmation which has two sides. It asserts a connexion of different 
attributes, with an indirect reference to an identical subject ; or it 
directly asserts the identity of the subject, with an implication 
of the difference of its attributes. If you prefer to consider the 
identity of the subject . . . you read the judgment in extension. 
If again you emphasise the connexion of the differences, you take 
the Judgment intensionally.””’ What is here given as the exten- 
sional rendering is I think precisely Miss Jones’s account of the 
judgment. The difference is that the intensional rendering, which 
takes the judgment as a connexion of attributes, is treated as the 
necessary and fundamental interpretation. This appears from the 
whole argument. Here is the ‘ restriction” under which I said 
that Miss Jones's view had been stated by previous writers. And 
my Criticism is that the restriction is obviously sound. 


1 Principles of Logic, p. 161; ef. p. 93 and pp. 103-105. 
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The heading of this note, in which I follow Miss Jones, formally 
confines the problem to categorical propositions. If this were to 
be understood of such propositions only as have for their subject 
an individual or collection of individuals, Miss Jones’s analysis 
would prima facie cover the ground. But I have offered this 
eirenicon in my Logic, and I understand that it is not accepted. 


BERNARD 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Logic, or the Morphology of Knowledge. By Brernarp, Bosanquer, 
LL.D. Second Edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Two 
Vols. Pp. xxiv, 384; xi, 327. 21s. net. 

“In preparing the second edition of this work,” says Mr. Bosan- 
quet, “I have endeavoured to put myself in the position of a reader 
of the first edition, aware of recent logical discussions, and in- 
terested to know how the book he is reading would respond to 
them.” He has accordingly made few alterations in the text; but 
he has made considerable additions, including three new chapters 
at the end of volume ii., several important additions and appen- 
dices to other chapters, and numerous explanatory footnotes. 

The most important portion of the new matter is that which 
occupies considerably more than a fourth part of the second 
volume. The three new chapters deal with (1) the author’s theory 
of judgment in relation to Absolutism, (2) truth and coherence, and 
(3) the relation of mental states to judgment and to reality. 

(1) Mr. Bosanquet defends himself against the criticism of his 
theory of judgment on the ground that it ties us down ab initio to 
the metaphysical doctrine of Absolutism. ‘If every judgment in 
ultimate analysis qualifies an existing reality by an abstract uni- 
versal, it is impossible to arrive at a plurality of individuals which 
can be ultimate subjects of predication, because no combination of 
abstract universals can confer the uniqueness which alone dis- 
tinguishes an individual. There can therefore be but one ultimate 
Individual to which all predicates must belong; and this doctrine 
is Absolutism.” But it is argued that real pluralities of terms 
must be recognised in logic and mathematics, and it is further 
inferred that there must be a plurality of existing substances, 
which can only be subjects and never predicates, and which as 
parts are no less individually real than the whole, while the whole 
is no less individually real than the parts. Of these substances 
the self is the principal example. The critics whose position is 
thus summarised are Mr. Bertrand Russell, Prof. Stout and Prof. 
Taylor. Against this position Mr. Bosanquet contends that “ no 
finite real is wholly independent and self-existent,”” and thus no 
finite real is in the full sense a substance. ‘No finite individual! 
is self-contained, self-consistent, or self-dependent ; all finite in- 
dividuals differ in their degrees of these characteristics.” But all 
finite individuals do contribute to the one reality. ‘The appeal to 
our experience of ourselves is of all things the most fatal to a 
doctrine of self-existent substances.” What our experience reveals 
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to us is “‘ a seeking on the part of the self for its own reality, which 
carries it into something beyond”. Again, if it is urged that, “to 
predicate an individual subject of the Absolute has the self-contra- 
dictory result that the Absolute is included, so to speak, in a class 
--of one, .e. is identified with the individual,” Mr. Bosanquet replies 
that the argument presupposes the ‘‘ class” theory of the judgment 
and that “no true relation of membership within a concrete unit 
versal can be expressed in a class predication, or in any judgmens 
to which such a predication is equivalent”. Further, he hold- 
that an individual which is not wholly self-complete and self, 
contained can be predicated of the whole of which it is a member- 
if the conditions under which it becomes so are specified. “ Organs 
are predicates of the organism as a whole, subject to the condi- 
tions which have differentiated them.” On the other hand ‘it is 
the doctrine of a sole self-existent subject which has first given 
complete freedom to the judgment” by enabling us to reject the 
S P form and allowing the judgment to be formulated as “‘any 
complex of terms and relations, any arrangement of a plurality 
of apparent subjects”. But against this doctrine it is still con- 
tended that it cuts away ab initio all possibility of distinguishing 
subordinate individuals as individuals. “For it restricts us to 
universal predicates, and universal predicates can never, by any 
eomplication of them, distinguish and define individual subjects. 
This can be done, and can only be done, by contact with immediate 
experience.” That is to say, Mr. Bosanquet replies, that in- 
dividuality rests upon designation. But “ individuality cannot 
possibly rest upon designation”. ‘* What does so rest is not in- 
dividuality but particularism, the very sign of negation and imper- 
tection.” “ Our individuals, so far as imperfect, do depend on 
designation for the recognition of their uniqueness. And this is a 
conclusive proof that they are not and cannot be genuine indi- 
viduals." Designation excludes self-containedness and_ self- 
completion, and that uniqueness which comes of filling a definite 
place in an ordered whole.” ‘A true individual cannot be desig- 
nated, but it alone, and nothing else, can be defined.” 

It is evident that in this discussion we have, in a modern form, 
the old antinomy between the universal and the particular. It is 
admitted that the real is the individual. But Mr. Bosanquet’s 
critics contend that his theory drowns the individual in the uni- 
versal, and he replies that their individuals are not really indivi- 
duals, but in the end are bare particulars, without a shred of 
universality. One cannot adequately discuss in a review the whole 
question at issue. I am more in agreement with Mr. Bosanquet 
than with his critics; but, on the ground which has been chosen 
(the theory of judgment), it seems to me that the controversy 
must remain a drawn battle. It is an antinomy which can be 
solved only by examining its presuppositions. Mr. Bosanquet is 
criticised on the ground that his theory of judgment commits us to 
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Absolutism—to the abstract universal. He virtually replies that 
his critics’ theory of the judgment (whether the class theory or 
that of unpredicable subjects) commits us to the abstract particu- 
larism of indefinables or of monads. The result is the antinomy of 
Spinoza and Leibniz, in a new form, but on very much the same 
basis, viz. the theory of the judgment. Spinoza presupposes one 
universal subject, into which all predicates may be absorbed: 
Leibniz presupposes an infinity of self-complete subjects, ‘‘ desig- 
nated ’’ metaphysical points, each of which contains all its own 
predicates. And undoubtedly every theory of the judgment has 
metaphysical implications and consequences. The question I 
should like to raise is whether, on the basis of a theory of judg- 
ment, we can satisfactorily overcome the antinomy of the uni- 
versal and the particular. Do we not make unnecessary difficulties 
for ourselves by treating judgment as the central problem of logic? 
The whole history of logic shows that, if we hold to the traditional 
S P form of the judgment, we are involved in the contradictions 
of the abstract universal and the abstract particular. Analysis 
drives us to the futile attempts (a) to get a given individual (which, 
in the end, is an abstract particular) out of abstract universals or 
(6) to produce abstract universals out of a given individual or 
particular (an unpredicable subject) or (c) to reduce judgment to a 
collocation, co-existence or sequence, of particulars. Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s critics seem to me to be involved in one or other of these 
difficulties. Mr. Bosanquet, on the other hand, rightly rejects the 
5 P form as ‘‘a mere superstition”. He holds, however, that 
“subject and predicate are essential elements in the judgment” 
(vol. i., p. 78). But there is only one ultimate subject, “ Reality,” 
and in every judgment this ultimate subject is qualified by an ideal 
content. The explicit subject indicates “where and how Reality 
accepts the qualification which we attach to it’’; but ‘the whole 
complex, grammatical S P and all, is predicated of the ultimate 
Reality”. Does this reference of an ideal content or a significant 
idea to Reality enable us to overcome the difficulties which I have 
suggested? In spite of the breadth and freedom which it gives to 
the theory of the judgment, it seems to me to remain unsatisfac- 
tory. The judgment, as judgment, cannot stand the strain. At 
least the insistence on predication tortures Mr. Bosanquet’s main 
doctrine in such a way as to give some plausibility to the attacks 
of his erities. It is, I think, the root of all the difficulties involved 
in such phrases as “contact with reality,” “transmutation and re- 
arrangement” of the nature of an imperfect subject so as ‘to 
bring it into harmony with the nature of the whole,” finite subjects 
‘“‘ having in various degrees their reality outside them,” “ restoring 
the unity which the real has lost by our making its diversity expli- 
cit,” etc. Mr. Bosanquet’s account of the judgment gets rid of the 
particular S’s and P’s; but it still leaves us with a content predicated 
of Reality, as the one ultimate S. It thus leaves unsolved the real 
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difficulty of the judgment, riz. the suggestion of a subject (whether 
individual, universal, or particular) which has abstract universals 
(attributes or contents) attached to it or which is defined by means 
of abstract universals. Reality may or may not *‘accept” certain 
predicates, and ‘‘ contact with reality” in the ‘this’ suggests a 
breach between reality and its predicates which can be overcome 
only by a transcendance of judgment, involving a transmutation of 
all that is finite. Of course Mr. Bosanquet does not mean that 
there is any such separation between Reality and its predicates : 
the whole body of his doctrine is directly opposed to any such 
supposition. But predication inevitably lends itself to such a 
separation, and the difficulty is not overcome by predicating an 
ideal content, however fully systematic, of one ultimate subject. 
Why should we speak of predicatimg anything of Reality? It 
seems very artificial, and it confronts us at once with the contra- 
dictions of the Substance-Attribute Category. Mr. Bosanquet says 
(vol. ii, p. 271) that ‘in analysing the thought-world logic holds 
itself to be analysing the structure of reality, the detailed and 
articulated responses by which the living body of experience 
exhibits its endeavour to approximate as a system of ideas to a 
non-contradictory whole ’. On such a view thought must be more 
than predication. Its ideal must be complete selfdetermination, 
which is the characteristic of a self-contained, self-existent system. 
But predication inevitably suggests external determination. If 
you try to find self-determination within the limits of the judgment, 
you postulate unpredicable subjects, containing all their predicates 
within themselves, and your judgment becomes purely analytic, /.e. 
it destroys itself. The judgment, in short, cannot stand by itself. 
Its meaning is not self-contained. It is always an element in an 
inference, a fragment of thought, just as the concept is a fragment 
of judgment. All thought is reasoning or inference, an unfolding 
of the ‘structure of Reality’. Accordingly it seems to me that 
reasoning or inference, rather than judgment, should be the basis 
of logical doctrine. A reasoning does not predicate anything of 
anything else, and consequently (unless you approach reasoning 
from the judgment point of view and treat it as a group of judg- 
ments) it does not suggest abstract universals related to particulars. 
It presents us with a system, in which there is no appearance of 
separating universals from particulars—a system which is held 
tozether necessarily by its own self-determination. Its self-deter- 
mination, of course, may be incomplete. Ultimately there is only 
one completely self-determining system. Probably Mr. Bosanquet 
would, in the main, accept this view. But, as a result, [ think, of 
approaching it from the side of the judgment, he leaves the im- 
pression that complete self-determination is the determining of the 
parts by the whole, whereas surely a completely self-determining 
system must be self-determining through and through, the parts 
as well as the whole. Indeed in such a system the distinction 
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of whole and parts disappears. It is not merely self-complete or 
self-conditioned : it is also self-conditioning. 

(2) In the discussion of truth and coherence (book ii., chap. ix.) 
Mr. Bosanquet deals with 1ecent criticisms of the coherence theory 
of truth and defends himself against the suggestion that his own 
view ultimately implies the correspondence theory. He insists 
on immanence as ‘the absolute condition of a theory of truth ’. 
“Truth is its own criterion. That is to say, it can only be tested 
by more of itself. Your completest system at the moment cannot 
be further tested. You can only test it further when you are in a 
position to make it more complete.”’ He then proceeds to discuss 
“the peculiar logical movement of to-day ” in so far as it affects the 
coherence and correspondence theories. The movement has two 
complementary branches, (a) Genetic Logic, based on the demand 
that truth shall be a mere adaptation to vital needs, and (/) Realist 
Logic, which requires that truth shall lie in a relation to simple 
given tact. ‘On both sides we have the demand for immediacy ; 
here the immediacy of satisfaction, there the immediacy of appre- 
hension.” Genetic Logic has “in principle adopted and popu- 
larised the coherence theory of truth”. But it restricts coherence 
to the coherence of adaptation with external action, it tends to 
assume that the correspondence theory prevails in the older phil- 
osophy, and it is apt to stigmatise the more complete coherence 
theory as a mere formal consistency. It is right in vindicating for 
logic the sphere of life and practice, in emphasising adaptation and 
applying the general idea of natural selection to the development 
of thought, and in vindicating for the individual mind a share 
in the self-maintenance of Reality; but it fails through limiting 
* practice to the sphere of external action, adaptation to the history 
of de facto success apart from the principle of its determination, 
and our living concern with Reality to effecting in it ultimate 
change, in a time which is ultimately real”. 

The realism of Mr. Russell and Mr. Moore is the antithesis of 
the Genetic Logic. Its core is “the rejection of what have been 
called ‘internal’ relations, and the assertion of mere external re- 
lations” between simple terms. Mr. Bosanquet would express 
‘internal relations’ by some such term as ‘relevant relations,’ 
t.e. “relations which are connected with the properties of their 
terms. So that any alteration of relations involves an altera- 
tion of properties, and vice versa.” He holds that “ in a large pro- 
portion of cases the relevancy of the relations to the properties of 
the related terms involves a community of kind,” e.g. in the cases 
of moral, spatial, and temporal relations, where there is ‘‘ a common 
positive element on which both property and relation depend ”. 
Indeed, in all cases the meaning of terms is relative to their group- 
ing. ‘ Relations are true of their terms. They express their posi- 
tions in complexes, which positions elicit their behaviour, their 
self-maintenance in the world of things.” ‘If the relations make 
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no difference to the terms, it follows that things do not re-act or 
behave with reference to the complexes to which they belong.” 
Relations, again, “cannot be reduced to qualities, nor qualities to 
relations. Relations are just the way in which discursive thought 
represents the unity of terms which it cannot make adjectives of 
one another.”” On Mr. Russell’s view there is no such thing as 
identity in difference. He offers us ‘‘a Universe of tiny Abso- 
lutes”’. ‘‘ But if any of these Absolutes imply any term beyond 
themselves their absolutism breaks down. And we have tried to 
show that in all relations this is the case.” Mr. Bosanquet admits 
that identity in difference must go ‘in the end,’ /.e. in the great 
Absolute, ‘“‘in any experience for which objects are self-contained, 
and cease to transcend themselves”. In other words, we can have 
identity in difference only when we have terms which imply 
something beyond themselves ; but ‘‘ the Real is self-complete and 
self-contained”. Here again IJ find it difficult to accept Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s position. It is quite clear that you cannot have identity in 
difference where you have self-contained terms and relations between 
them. But the Real is self-contained and self-complete, in the 
sense that it cannot have anything beyond it; there is nothing else 
to which it can stand in relation. It is so, because it is a perfectly 
self-determining system; and as such a system it is surely the 
very perfection of identity in difference. The difficulty seems to 
me to arise from the insistence on the judgment, to which I have 
already referred. “ Judgment and inference begin together ” (vol. 1., 
p. 75); but does not judgment begin as a fragment of inference, 
not nevessarily explicit ? We begin with the whole, and the whole 
does not lose its unity as we advance, but develops its identity in 
difference. If the Real loses its unity in discursive thought, and 
requires that unity to be “ restored,’ we seem to be left in the end 
with a Real in which all diversity is not merely ‘‘ absorbed ’”’ but 
wiped out, a Real of pure, abstract identity. 

After an acute discussion of the “illusion of simple fact,” and 
a development of the view that the full facts are comprehensive 
systems, Mr. Bosanquet deals with Mr. Joachim’s contention that 
‘since all human discursive knowledge remains thought ‘ about’ 
an Other, any and every theory of the nature of truth must itself 
be ‘about’ truth as its Other ; i.e. the coherence-notion of truth on 
its own admission can never rise above the level of knowledge which 
at the best attains to the ‘truth’ of correspondence. Assuming 
that the coherence-notion of truth is sound, no theory of truth as 
coherence can itself be completely true.” Mr. Bosanquet explains 
that ‘‘ judgment professes to express the nature of the real so far 
as it can be uttered in a system of predicates and relations. It 
does not propose or suggest, so far as I can see, that the real is 
another system of predicates and relations, which that constitutéd 
by judgment pretends to reproduce or to resemble. Therefore its 
failure is one and decisive, simply consisting in the fact that it is 
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not, like the higher experience which we suppose to be the sum and 
substance of all Reality, solid and immediate as well as perfectly 
individual and non-contradictory.” “ Perfect coherence” is not 
an attribute or essential of perfect truth. ‘‘ The perfection of truth 
is not within its own character, but must lie in a reality different in 
kind.” ‘ No experience short of perfect reality is altogether itself. 
It is in that sense, that even the truest truth, such as the coherence 
theory of truth, is not quite true; that is to say its fullest com- 
pleteness lies in something, a more perfect form of experience, 
which is beyond itself.” But “ truth stands on its own ground, as 
a fulfilment under its own conditions of the nature of reality ; and 
it can be tested as truth under these conditions and under no others, 
and therefore, as we have seen, by itself only and by nothing else 
in the universe ”. The claim of coherence to be truth rests, not on 
correspondence, but on ‘‘ the working of reality within truth ”. 
The doctrine that ‘‘ thought is essentially discursive and relational ” 
seems to me to be the root of the whole difficulty. Mr. Joachim 
contends that this drives us to a conception of perfect thought, or 
complete coherence, which must in the end mean a correspondence 
of truth with reality. Mr. Bosanquet suggests that ‘ complete 
coherence ” is not an intelligible expression. ‘ Coherence is the 
substitute, possible only in a system of predicates and relations, for 
the immediate unity, transcending mediateness, which we are com- 
pelled to ascribe to a perfect Reality.” And he maintains that the 
fullest completeness of truth “lies in something, a more perfect 
form of experience, which is ‘‘ beyond itself” and which is “ not 
truth in the form of truth”. In other words, thought as essentially 
discursive is inadequate to reality. Reality is “ operative ” in it ; 
but it is not reality. If thought is essentially discursive and 
relational, mediate to the exclusion of immediacy, this result fol- 
lows, whether we agree with Mr. Joachim or Mr. Bosanquet. And, 
if Mr. Joachim’s argument involves the rejection of an immanent 
standard of truth, can we save this standard if we accept Mr. 
Bosanquet’s view? If complete coherence is unintelligible, truth 
must remain incompletely coherent. Can an incompletely coherent 
system be its own standard? If the fullest completeness of truth 
lies in a more perfect form of experience, which is beyond itself, 
must not the standard of truth lie in the more perfect experience ? 
Again is thought purely mediate? Mr. Bosanquet says that coher- 
ence is a substitute for ‘ the immediate unity, transcending mediate- 
ness,” of a perfect Reality. Does “transcending” mean excluding 
or including? The mere including of what is purely mediate in an 
immediate whole is to me unintelligible, and an immediate unity, 
excluding all mediateness, is an empty unity. Mere mediateness 
runs into infinite regress and thus confesses itself abstract and 
incomplete. But there is self-determination in inference and also 
in judgment, regarded in the light of inference, and so far as there 
is self-determination there is immediacy. And if thought is self- 
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determining, it is not merely mediate, discursive and relational. 
It has the characteristics of “the more perfect experience ”. 

Mr. Bosanquet himself makes a significant reservation upon the 
doctrine that thought is essentially discursive and rational. ‘ The 
worlds we severally live in, with the spatial world of each of us, 
have been fundamentally transformed and reconstructed by thought 
working in and on perception and general experience.” They are 
“all different and peculiar, and yet solid and individual in an 
appreciable degree”. ‘‘ We have created for ourselves by thought 
originally discursive, a new immediacy, a new ‘ given,’ a new basis 
of feeling and object-matter of simple apprehension.” The “ in- 
separable contents” of these apparently solid worlds or objects 
“ae not, as a rule, taken as predicates. They are taken as be- 
longings of the quasi-subjects or rather quasi-substantive objects, 
although we can separate any of these contents and make them 
into predicates.” ‘‘ Thought has made these quasi-individuals, and 
it can unmake them.” And he concludes that ‘ thought which can 
thus deposit an apparent solid individual, is not so far removed 
from the nature of the fuller experience as an exclusive study of 


the discursive S P judgment tends to make us suppose’’. Does 
not this suggest a re-consideration of the nature of discursive 
thought ? 


(3) I can only briefly refer to the discussion, in chapter x., of the 
relation of mental states to judgment and to reality. Mr. Bosanquet 
contends that (a) ‘‘no mental states in a human consciousness are 
mere mental states, but all contain matter that has been and may 
be significant”; and () “ the difference between mental states and 
ideas with a meaning lies in the ‘use’ of the former”. “ Im- 
mediacy,” 7.¢., psychical existence, or being as a mental state, ‘is 
a character that may be assumed by any mental complex or object, 
however logically articulate or external and independent of mind it 
may appear under certain conditions. And every complex or object 
has its immediate mental aspect.’’ ‘‘_lmmediacy is a phase and 
not a stratum of our experience.” Again, ‘a content is ‘ used ’ 
when, in judgment, it qualifies a real world; when its nature, 
carrying us beyond its mental exisience, makes us attend, not to 
the latter, but to a quasi-independent subject, ultimately a condition 
under which that nature is true of reality”. On this basis Mr. 
Bosanquet considers the Realism of Mr. Pritchard and the Prag- 
matist position, which is its antithesis. Both of these “ necessarily 
place the mind outside the reality; in the former case, that the 
mind may not dictate to the real; in the latter, that the real may 
not dictate to the mind’”’. The central fallacy of Realism is that 
‘to find the reality independent of experience you must have re- 
course to a reality apart from experience”. “It is a plain fallaey 
to say that because the difference between a, b, and c is not due to 
x, therefore a, b, and c can be what they are if x is withdrawn.” 
And on the Pragmatist view, “in knowledge we create, and create 
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not only truth but reality. We make it, that is, out of nothing, 
and by means of nothing.” These contentions Mr. Bosanquet 
develops and justifies with great force. 

There is much other valuable new maiter in this edition of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s book, with which [ cannot deal in this review. But I 
would draw special attention to the section ‘‘on a defective formula- 
tion of the inductive principle” (vol. ii., p. 174), which contains an 
interesting discussion of Bergson, to the appendix to chapter viii. 
(vol. i., p. 355), which deals with the arguments of Mr. G. R. 'T. 
Ross and Mr. Keynes regarding the exclusiveness of disjunction, 
to the discussion of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s theory of intinity 
{vol. i., p. 163), and of his Symbolic Logie (vol. ii., p. 40), and to 
the account of the limits of Genetic Logic (vol. ii., p. 238). 

As the greatness of Mr. Bosanquet’s work has long ago been 
generally recognised, it would be impertinent in a reviewer to 
commend it. But those of us who have learned much from it are 
grateful to him for enhancing its value by showing how its principles 


apply to recent discussions. 
R. Lara. 


The Consciousness of the Universal and the Individual ; a Conti- 
tribution to the Phenomenology of the Thought Processes. By 
Francis Ph.D., D.Se., D.D. Pp. vii, 255. 


Tuts book is a valuable contribution to the psychology of thought. 
The main worth of the book lies in the interesting account of a 
series of very thorough psychological experiments carried out by 
the author in University College, London. We may therefore pass 
over without further comment the first part of the book, viz. the 
“ Historical Introduction,” in which Dr. Aveling deals with the 
problem of the Universal as it has appeared in the writings of 
various philosophers from the time of Plato down to the psych- 
ologists of the present day. As the author himself plainly states, 
these early sections only profess to give a preliminary sketch in 
order to provide a point of view for the research. Possibly a more 
suitable introduction would have been afforded if the author had 
substituted for this historical survey a more complete discussion 
of the modern psychology of thought and of the work of other 
experimentalists in this field. 

The plan of the experiments was ingenious yet admirably simple, 
and Dr. Aveling has shown great skill in his analysis and manipu- 
lation of a large mass of introspective material. Ten nonsense 
words were made, and to each nonsense word was assigned a 
series of five small pictures, “all sufficiently alike to be easily 
designated by some common name”. Thus the word ‘ Ferod” 
went with five pictures of little boys running and jumping, ete. 
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The first task for the subject was to ‘‘learn” these new words and 
develop a meaning for them by seeing them exposed at the same 
time as one or other of their corresponding pictures. This portion 
of the experiment was called the ‘‘ Learning Period”. In the 
second part of the experiments these newly-found concepts were 
made to function as universals or particulars in logical judgments. 
Thus the words “ All Ferods are... ” were presented to the 
subject and he was required to complete the judgment. 

Dr. Aveling was fortunate in securing some skilled introspec- 
tionists as his subjects (including Professors Carveth Read and 
Spearman), and there is no doubt that the very considerable mass 
of evidence which he has brought forward will have to be con- 
sidered in any further review of the psychology of thought. And 
this not merely because of the novelty of some of Dr. Aveling’s 
findings, but because his work provides the first experimental 
testimony, collected in this country, to the validity of some of the 
most important results of Dr. Watt and others of the Wurzburg 
school. I say experimental testimony, for many of these points 
concerning the psychology of thought emphasised by recent ex- 
perimentalists had already been expounded by Prof. Stout in his 
discussion of imageless thought and the meaning of words, in the 
Analytic Psychology. 

Dr. Aveling’s research very strongly supports the view that 
imageless thought is possible, and indeed of frequent occurrence, 
and that in the concept we have a unique thought-element. Dr. 
Aveling goes even farther and suggests that this thought-element 
is independent of sensory elements, and (at least when fully 
developed) apparently independent even of language, though of 
course constantly used in interpreting language. 

In the course of the process of learning the nonsense words and 
their meanings, as given by the pictures, the subject’s progress in 
learning was occasionally tested by the presentation of the nonsense 
word alone, Four stages were here distinguishable in the develop- 
ment of meaning. In the early stage it was found that the non- 
sense word only called up an image of some one picture, without 
any meaning in a more general sense. In the second stage meaning 
had developed and was discriminated from the revived image. In 
the third stage the meaning consciously precedes the revived 
image, and then there gradually appears a ‘fusion of concept 
and nonsense word”’ and this is the process by which the latter 
acquires meaning. In the fourth stage the word “carries its 
meaning,” i.e. is so closely associated with its meaning that dis- 
crimination may in some cases be difficult. At this stage frequently 
there is no visual imagery discoverable. 

One turns with interest to see what Dr. Aveling has to say upon 
the difficult question of the exact significance of meaning. At an 
early stage the meaning of a nonsense word is spoken of as an 
“ideopresentation of one picture,” or a “ concept which may apply 
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indifferently to any one of the pictures the place of which it has 
taken”’. In this latter case “an association has been formed be- 
tween an abstract idea and the nonsense word,” but Dr. Aveling 
does not further elucidate here the nature of this abstract idea. 
Elsewhere we read the somewhat vague statement, “the meaning 
was an imageless presence of ‘ object’ to consciousness ”. 

It is made clear, however, that meaning does not consist of 
imagery or of other words, and in this Dr. Aveling is in agreement 
with what other psychologists both theoretical and experimental 
have previously asserted. To interpret the meaning of a word as 
consisting merely of other words is merely to shift the problem a 
stage farther back. Similarly an image must be an image of some- 
thing, and as such has its own meaning. 

Apparently we have the author’s summing up as to the nature 
of conceptual meaning on page 167: ‘“‘ Psychologically considered, 
the concept is not further analysable. Our observers have dis- 
criminated in it no parts or elements, as they were able to do with 
regard to the sensorial part of the complex. No matter what its 
logical implications may be, we have so far, from the phenomen- 
ological point of view, no data from our experiments which will 
allow us to analyse it. It may be complex. We are not in a 
position to bring evidence that it is, or is not.” The author thus at 
least definitely takes up the position that the concept cannot be 
analysed into, or identified with sensory elements. It is a distinct 
and further question whether this conceptual element ever does or 
can exist and function in the mind in the entire absence of, or in 
entire independence of all sensory elements. This latter point I 
shall refer to presently. 

The psychologist of the Sensationalist school questions the ex- 
istence of such a thought-element which cannot be analysed into 
images. But it would appear to be of doubtful value for the 
Sensationalist, merely because he cannot discover such a thought- 
element in his own mental processes, to suggest that lack of intro- 
spective acuteness may be the reason why the upholder of pure 
thought does not also detect the imaginal constituents of his ap- 
parent thought-element. It is surely equally possible that it is the 
Sensationalist who fails to catch the more subtle thought-element 
—which Dr. Aveling would also call the more unstable element. 
For vague and variable as the imagery accompanying thought 
often is, as Dr. Aveling repeatedly emphasises, yet he himself 
maintains that it is relatively more stable than the concept. In- 
deed it is sometimes used to maintain more definitely before the 
mind a vague unstable concept. Thus ‘‘ when close attention 
ig necessary to anything, an image is reproduced, or a percept is 

ought for and held in consciousness”’. Dr. Aveling indeed seems 
io me to grant even too much in favour of the image and its powers 
—except in certain types of thought. If we can trust the testi- 
‘ony of some thinkers visual imagery is never of any service to 
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them in their thinking. And surely many concepts can be held in 
a more stable unvarying way before the mind, with the aid of 
language, than can their associated visual imagery. 

But the failure of some psychologists to recognise the pure 
thought-element may perhaps be ascribed to another cause. The 
Sensationalist doubtless tends to look for imagery in the concept. 
Some imagery he finds in the given moment of conceptual con- 
sciousness, and this at once he puts on one side, rightly enough. 
But in studying the remainder, he still seeks for something of an 
imaginal nature ; and if, as his opponents hold, the remainder is 
essentially non-imaginal, there is no wonder that he fails in his 
search. It should be noted that the richer his own mental life is 
in imagery, the more likely is it that this will attract and absorb his 
attention in the act of introspection. 

Further, we should possibly be prepared for greater differences 
of type between different thinkers than has hitherto been recog- 
nised. It is obvious of course that there are enormous differences 
between individuals in respect to the amount of imagery which 
accompanies a word and its meaning. But besides this is it not 
possible that more of the meaning of a word appears as imaginal to 
some men than to others? Thus if, as Prof. Stout has contended 
(in the new edition of his Manual, p. 172) meaning, being essen- 
tially related to presentional experience, is (partly at least) consti- 
tuted by ‘“ the nascent excitement of complex dispositions ” left by 
such presentiona! experience, then may it not be true that with 
some men such nascent experience is brought in part to full birth 
and appears as fuller and richer imaginal experience? This 
would leave these thinkers with a still smaller residuum of “ pure ” 
thought-element—proportionately harder to detect. 

Having decided that concept and image are distinct mental ele- 
ments, Dr. Aveling takes up the question of the relation between 
them. This relation cannot be described as parailelism, for clear- 
ness of imagery is very far from varying directly with the clearness 
of the concept. Nor will Dr. Aveling allow that the concept is 
epiphenomenal to the image, for the concept may be found without 
imagery. The author adopts the hypothesis that the bond between 
image and concept is itself a conceptual element inherent in the 
revived image itself. ‘Thought images obtain mainly between 
conceptual contents.” “ Where images are revived as contents 
... they are revived by reason of a conceptual element in 
virtue of which alone they can become present to consciousness as 
images.” 

This connexion between the image and its own conceptual ele- 
ment owes its origin to the presence of the concept in perception 
which is then and there associated with the sensory impressions. 
All association then is conceptual. 

{t does not seem to me that Dr. Aveling makes this point clear. 
“Nonsense syllables,” he says, “ must be learned before they can 
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be reproduced. This learning, we suggest, is their subsumption 
under concepts or the providing of concepts for them in virtue of 
which a conceptual sequence can be formed” (p. 159). But surely 
nonsense-syllables can be and are learnt without ‘ meaning ” any- 
thing ; at least the only concept under which they are subsumed is 
the quite general one—“ nonsense-syllable ”. In so far as each one 
has its own definite concept they are nonsense-syllables no longer 
and the experiment fails. It seems to me that Dr. Aveling makes 
undue use of this point that in the crudest perception we have a 
conceptual element. He limits his statement indeed to ‘ adult 
human consciousness ” (p. 115). If it is not also true for the per- 
ceptions of the child, and even of animals, it would hardly seem 
that the conceptual element is essential for association. At least 
it does not seem essential in the reproduction of the associated 
ideas whatever may be the case at the moment of establishing the 
association. For revivals of images, both visual and auditory, may 
recur without our being aware, until some subsequent moment, of 
the conceptual link between the images themselves or between the 
images and the idea which they accompany or follow. The case of 
kinesthetic sensations seems even clearer. In motor habits we 
surely often have a series of sensorial elements each of which is 
linked with a neighbour in a way that seems independent of our 
idea of the various movements. 

The admission of the direct association of sensory elements would 
not, it seems to me, be inconsistent with Dr. Aveling’s main con- 
tentions. And in any case he has to admit at least one type of 
association in which one of the terms is non-conceptual, viz. the 
fundamental association between the sensory element in the revived 
image and the conceptual element which enters into the perception 
of the object sensed, and which recurs necessarily with each recall 
of the image. 

I have already indicated the distinction between the two ques- 
tions: (I.) Is there a conceptual element which is not resolvable 
into imaginal elements? and (II.) Does such a conceptual element, 
if it exists, ever exist and function in consciousness without the 
co-operation of any sensory element, e.g. visual, auditory, kines- 
thetic or other imagery (including word images) or a percept ? 

Dr. Aveling’s observers seem unanimous in asserting the existence 
of the conceptual element which is not analysable into imagery of 
any kind. The nonsense-words constantly give rise to ‘‘ meanings ” 
before any imagery is aroused, even without any relevant imagery 
being aroused at all, and before any other words are recalled. But 
Dr. Aveling seems to go farther than this and to assert that thought 
processes can proceed in entire independence of sensory elements. 
Thus he writes (p. 172): “ We cannot indeed explain the genesis 
of thought without the presence of a percept with all its sensorial 
implications; but we find that when the concepts are once ex- 
tracted, abstracted, they can appear as terms in a conscious 
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sequence without essentially related sensorial contents”. “ Think- 
ing . . . can take place with concepts alone as contents.” This 
may very likely be true, but it is doubtful whether it is proved by 
Dr. Aveling’s experiments. True he gets concepts without images, 
but these concepts are given as meanings bound up with the non- 
sense-words, which had acquired these meanings in the course of 
the learning period, and which provide a sensory basis or nucleus 
to which the meaning may cling, though doubtless, as Prof. 
Hoernlé has insisted, the meaning does not appear as a mere 
fringe ” of the word in consciousness but rather vice versa. I do 
not however wish to imply that there must necessarily be a change 
in such a sensory basis for every change in the conceptual elements 
attached : thus we may be prepared to find, as we do of course, 
that the meaning of a word may change for us and develop from 
moment to moment. 
Dr. Aveling represents the thought processes which he finds as 

follows :— 

Stimulus word —> concept — reaction. 

Stimulus word —> concept —> image -> reaction. 


For a proof of a purely conceptual process, with an entire absence 
of related sensorial elements he would seem to require to demon- 
strate the transition of thought from concept to concept, without 
either concept having a related word or image. This may be pos- 
sible, if difficult, to prove experimentally, but these experiments do 
not seem to have proved it. 

Perhaps Dr. Aveling comes nearest to showing it in the dis- 
cussion of the predicate, in the ‘‘ Completion of Judgments ” 
experiments (e.g. All digeps are ...). Here he states that 
previous to the experiments he supposed that the words employed 
by the observers as reaction predicates, being normal words, would 
be with great difficulty, if at all, discriminated from their meanings. 
Yet it was found that the meaning to be expressed in the reaction 
word often arose in consciousness before the symbol, e.g. “all 
digeps ” were thought of as “fruit” before the word fruit or an 
image of fruit came into consciousness. Have we here then cases 
of a conceptual element isolated from all sensory elements ? Of the 
eight cases of which Dr. Aveling gives the detailed introspection, 
several seem to have had images accompanying the meaning of the 
predicate. In several of the other cases an unsuitable word came 
as predicate, but with a right meaning, 7.e. a meaning suitable to 
the subject. Only one or two protocols indicate clearly that the 
meaning of the predicate was present without either image or suit- 
able word. And even in these cases it seems highly probable that 
the subject of the judgment was still present in consciousness, and 
that the meaning given in the predicate, being given as an elucida- 
tion of some aspect of the meaning of the subject, has still the 
subject word as its basis or nucleus. This explanation would fit in 
well with one of Dr. Aveling’s own contentions. Thus in explain- 
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ing why the predicate word occurs simultaneously with its mean- 
ing (instead of after it) so much more frequently in the individual 
judgments than it does in the universal judgments (75 per cent. 
against 33°5 per cent.) Dr. Aveling refers to the fact that almost 
invariably some imagery accompanies the subject word and concept 
of the individual judgments. Then ‘‘ the sensorial part of the sub- 
ject content perseverates and conflues over into the predicate con- 
cept, thus in some way strengthening the tendency of its associated 
word symbul to appear concomitantly with, or at least chrono- 
logically and introspectively indistinct from it”. If this be so 
then, when no visual imagery accompanies the subject, it is surely 
possible and indeed likely that the subject word should ‘“ per- 
severate ” in consciousness when a predicative meaning is thought. 

An example which may seem to offer evidence of concepts with- 
out any relevant sensory basis may be found in a mental slip com- 
mon to everyday thinking, viz. the occurrence of an entirely wrong 
word, where we know, however, exactly what we mean ; as, for 
example, when I say “I want my hypothesis” and yet know quite 
well that what I want is my umbrella. It would be of interest 
to know whether these cases occur without there being any imagery 
related to the concept. The present writer has carefully observed 
some eight or ten instances of such slips recently, with this special 
point in view ; he has so far invariably discovered that there has 
been some relevant imagery present. (Apparently, by the way, 
the meaning of the irrelevant word is not present at the moment 
when it is spoken. It would seem to be used just to fill in the 
verbal blank.) 

We turn to the question of the functioning of imagery other 
than word images. As one would expect it was found that 
such images appeared far more frequently with particular judgments 
than with general judgments. Indeed with the former they were 
rarely absent and with the latter rarely present, the universal being 
normally present to consciousness as an imageless concept. 

Images however tended to appear even in universal judgments 
when thought was baffled, a result confirmed by experiments more 
recently conducted in the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory. 

The universal or individual reference of a term is regarded by 
Dr. Aveling as an “ overknowledge content,’ conceptual in its 
nature, and probably also a “ separate thought element,” /.e. quite 
additional to the concept proper. Thus in the judgment ‘‘ Squares 
are four-sided figures ’’ the consciousness that the judgment refers 
to all squares is something additional to the concept square. 

The phrase ‘‘ separate thought element ” is perhaps unfortunate, 
as we cannot of course suppose that the overknowledge can exist 
apart from the concept whose scope and reference it defines. 
Otherwise the position seems sound psychologically. Logically no 
doubt we can only indicate by the term ‘“ square ” (without limiting 
words) a conception which would embrace all squares. But in 
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actuai thought this need not be so. The concept may not be ex- 
plicitly referred either to one individual or to all of a class. Hence 
we are not surprised to find that the subjects of the experiments 
frequently asserted the absence of any such reference in their use 
of concepts, 35 per cent. of all the judgments being of this type. 
Such was especially the case with negative judgments. 

In conclusion it may be added that the amount of criticism i: 
this notice is to be taken as an evidence of the reviewer's high 
regard for the importance of Dr. Aveling’s work. The main con- 
clusions seem to him sound and the work asa whole is characterised 


by thorough and penetrating thought. 
C. W. VALENTINE. 


Conduct and its Disorders, Biologically Considered. By CuaruEs 
ArtHurk Mercier, M.D., ete. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1911. Pp. xxiii, 377. 


“Conpuct,” says Dr. Mercier, ‘is what we are all engaged in 
from birth to death; and yet, though many departments of 
conduct are described in many books, there is not in existence, 
curiously enough, any comprehensive study of conduct as a 
whole—any general view of the field of human activity ’’ (p. vii). 
This book aims at presenting such a study. It is not ethical, nor 
political, nor economic ; it is biological. To yield its proper 
value, however, it must be read with Dr. Mercier’s other studies, 
—Sanity and Insanity ; Psychology, Normal and Morbid, and his 
still earlier work on the Classification of the Emotions. In his 
well-known view that “insanity is, in the main, disorder of con- 
duct ” (p. ix), a view fully expanded in his Sanity and Insanity, 
we have a hint of the need for a biological study of human conduct, 
that is, conduct not as right or wrong (which is ethics), but as actual 
(which is biology). Of course, this is an abstraction for the purpose 
of discussion and system, not for a final estimate of values. ‘I 
have estimated the various modes and phases of human activity 
in the light of their value in seeuring the survival of man in the 
struggle for existence” (p. xii). If, however, we are to assume 
that certain “conducts” are essent'al to survival, ethics must limit 
its “right” and “ wrong” on this presupposition, and to that ex- 
tent this essay towards a ‘ biology ” of conduct must be accounted 
“ethical,” a necessary implicate of any theory of “ought”. But 
we may accept Dr. Mercier’s standpoint as sufficient for his pur- 
pose—a survey of the actual content of conduct. 

“Conduct is Action in pursuit of ends, and is composed of Acts 
undertaken to attain Ends ” (p. xix). ‘“ An act, then, is movement, 
or arrest or suppression of movement, done with a purpose. By 
an End is meant a purpose” (p. xxi). On this basis action varies 
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according as it is spontaneous or elicited, abundant or scanty, in- 
stinetive or reasoned, self-indulgent or self-restrained, impulsive or 
deliberate, voluntary or involuntary, novel, habitual or automatic, 
original or imitative, crude or elaborate, work or play, skilful or 
unskilful (p. xxiii). The First Book is given to the study of Action ; 
the second to the study of Ends, and the means of their attainment. 

“The simplest manifestations of rudimentary conduct in the 
simplest organisms, occur spontaneously. They are not responses 
to stimulus from without” (p. 3). This is the position suggested 
by Bain in his doctrine of ‘‘ spontaneous activity ”—a doctrine that, 
whatever be its psychological value, has, on the whole, held its 
ground in biology. “Thus it is true, at the top as well as the 
bottom of the scale, in man as well as in the amoeba, that the 
primary initiation of conduct, and the possibility of conduct, is 
the accumulation within the organism of a store of motion that 
imperatively demands expenditure” (p. 5). Dr. Mercier argues 
this against the theory (a) that the root of conduct is a “ reflex act ” 
(p. 6); (0) that the origin of conduct is volition (p. 7). ‘ Our aim 
is to find explanations that are not psychological but biological, and 
in this connexion an explanation in psychological terms is irrele- 
vant”’ (p. 7). As, however, conduct is afterwards discussed as 
‘‘voluntary ” or “involuntary,” it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why “ explanation” is limited in this way. Perhaps it is 
more a matter of terms than of substance, and Dr. Mercier does not 
seem to maintain perfect consistency later when (p. 55) he speaks 
of a “novel act” as needing “ more exertion, both mental and 
bodily, in proportion to the result, than an established act”. He 
also speaks (p. 54) of “ the strongest exertion of the will”. Biology 
thus includes “mental” and, if so, psychological ‘ explanations ” 
can scarcely be called ‘“ irrelevant”. But possibly, as is obvious 
from Dr. Mercier’s other works, he simply means to keep the bio- 
logical standpoint in discussing the conduct of a psycho-physical 
organism. 

There are many other interesting points in the First Book. Thus 
on the question of “the inheritance of acquired qualities,” Dr. 
Mercier maintains that ‘ the distinction between the inheritance of 
a capacity to act, and the inheritance of a capacity to learn how to 
act, breaks down” (p. 62). He bases his case on the variations 
in the “ perfection’ of instinct and its educability. It is not made 
quite clear whether he regards a transmitted ‘‘ capacity ” as gener- 
ated by the previous individual experience of the parents, or simply 
as the possible action of a structure that has been inherited. The 
similarity between ‘‘ automatic ’’ actions and “ instinctive ’’ actions 
does not seem to involve any contradiction even of the extreme 
Weismann position and Dr. Mercier’s argument to the contrary 
seems to me inconclusive (p. 61). 

In Book II. there are many practical discussions of ends. The 
hook, indeed, forms an easily grasped survey of the “average” 
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person in an “average” society. On the “alcohol question ” (p. 
93), Dr. Mercier lays down certain generalities that deserve careful 
consideration. His explanation of agoraphobia (p. 108) as a rever- 
sion to the primitive animal’s reliance on standing objects or poles 
for safety against the possible dangers of the open flat, is certainly 
ingenious ; but less remote explanations, such as Freud’s, seem to 
me closer to the complications of the problem. ‘“ The craving of 
the subject of this malady (agoraphobia) is not, as usually sup- 
posed, to be in a closed space ; but to be near to some tall vertical 
object” (p. 109). This is perhaps true in well-defined cases, and 
perhaps this ‘ origin ” is as good as any suggested biologically ; but 
this phobia belongs to an infinite family of phobias of every grade 
of seriousness. I should not be inclined to make the remote 
‘origin’ of this single phobia quite so specific when proximate 
explanations are at hand. 

There is an interesting and serviceable classification of “ social 
conduct” on page 129,—elicited social conduct and spontaneous 
social conduct, each with several subdivisions. For each type of 
conduct, such deviations as constitute “ insanity ” are indicated and 
thus the sketch, though somewhat generalised and based on familiar 
examples, is a good guide to the study of abnormal conduct, and a 
convenient repertory of current questions in the casuistry of social 
behaviour. Thus of punishment: ‘“ My object is not to consider 
what conduct ought to be, but to describe what conduct is ; and, 
that punishment always is, in fact, retaliatory, there cannot, in my 
opinion, be any doubt at all” (p. 230). In light punishment for 
serious offences—‘ the main reason of our dissatisfaction is the 
inadequacy of the punishment to the offence, the want of propor- 
tion between the pain that the offender suffers, and the pain that 
he has inflicted” (p. 231). He discovers in modern society a 
tendency to excessive sympathy with gross criminals, e.g. the child- 
murdering mother (p. 233), and suggests that such sympathy is on 
the border-line of insanity. Possibly, this is legitimate observation 
in certain instances ; but as a contribution to social survival, this 
alleged ‘“ perverted and spurious sentimentality ’’ (p. 233) may be 
the revolt of social instinct against the present one-sidedness of a 
punishment like sentence of death for child-murder, regardless of 
extenuation (the father going scot-free), and may be a social ‘‘ varia- 
tion’ with survival value. Dr. Mercier’s criticism does not, in my 
opinion, go deep enough in this matter. Neither does his view of 
toleration. ‘ Toleration in religion is of late appearance, because, 
until lately, it could not have been permitted without danger to the 
State ’’ (p. 255). One would like to have a defining date for ‘ until 
lately” and to know which form of the “ state * would have been 
endangered by toleration before that date. Here generalities are 
of little value; we require authenticated and criticised history. 
After distinguishing between “ expression of opinion ” and ‘“ advo- 
cacy of modes of conduct” (p. 256), Dr. Mercier says: ‘On this 
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principle, it appears to me that, with respect to the expression of 
opinion as to what is, tolerance is right and intolerance wrong ; but 
with respect to advocacy of action that appears to be inimical to 
the community, intolerance is right and tolerance is wrong” (p. 
258). Of course, “right” and “ wrong” must be interpreted 
biologically. “All difference of opinion is, as has been shown, 
incipiently disintegratory ”’ (p. 260). Consequently, conduct based 
on such difference must be seriously considered by the ‘‘ com- 
munity’ as a whole. ‘ However much we may deplore the sup- 
pression of the researches of Roger Bacon, of Bruno, of Galileo, 
and of many another pioneer and martyr of Science, we cannot 
but recognise that scientific research is harmless in highly-organised 
communities only ; and that the first necessity for a community is 
its own preservation ” (p. 260). But if this is so, why do we “ de- 
plore” anything that is essential to the preservation of a ‘“ com- 
munity’? The implication of the argument is that the community 
ought to be preserved. This argument would justify as of survival 
value every crime committed against freedom of thought by every 
so-called “community” in history. The fault in the argument 
seems to me to lie in the uncriticised use of abstractions like ‘‘ com- 
munity ” and “ difference” of “opinion”. Among those familiar 
with the administrative mechanisms of a “ community,” the com- 
munity as a whole is not so much a fact as a regulative idea and 
its content depends largely on the concrete problem to be solved. 
And difference of opinion is, for the most part, differentiation of 
opinion—the normal method of intellectual growth, and it involves 
integration as well as disintegration. 

Many other disputable points emerge in Dr. Mercier’s book ; but 
enough has been said to indicate the general standpoint and the 
drift of the argument. 

W. MACKENZIE. 


Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit : Untersuchungen vedlistischen 
Wohrheitsproblem. By Dr. Anoys Bonn: M. & 
Weber. Pp. 64. 


Tuis little book is an attempt to work out more fully the distinction 
between truth and faithfulness to reality (Wirklichkeitstreue) which 
Dr. Miiller introduced with a promise of further treatment in an 
appendix to his work, Das Rawmproblem. Hither I am very dense 
or it is written in such careless phraseology as to make parts of it 
excessively difficult to criticise. 

It begins straightforwardly enough by postulating what the author 
calls ‘ Idealrealismus’. This assumes that there are two sorts of 
absolute realities, psychical and non-psychical, and that their 
interaction produces for each man his phenomenal reality. This 
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phenomenal reality may be called a representation ! (Abdild) of the 
transcendent reality, in the sense that the two are correlated. We 
may note at the outset what Dr. Miiller does not mention that, 
with this definition, the transcendent reality is as much a repre- 
sentation of the phenomenal reality as conversely, since if A is 
correlated with B, B is correlated with A. Dr. Miiller calls the 
phenomenal reality a synthesis of objective and subjective factors. 
At this point the confusions which I seem to find begin. He says 
that a representation is always a synthesis because the qualities of 
the original which is represented and of the reality on which it is 
represented melt together in the representation. This passage 
contains two obscurities. In the first place the phrase ‘to be 
represented on something’ (abgebildel auf) is introduced with no 
explanation. ‘On’ is of course a metaphor; the metaphor in 
question is quite familiar and intelligible in mathematics when we 
can talk of representing points of space, for instance, in the number 
system by giving co-ordinates to them ; but what does the metaphor 
mean here? Is the transcendent reality represented ‘in’ or ‘ on’ 
the mind? If so, since the mind is part of the transcendent reality, 
the latter is represented on a part of itself. There is no objection 
to this; the system of integers can be represented in itself by 
correlating them with the even integers ; but surely we might have 
been told precisely what the author means. What I take to be 
the real meaning of the passage is as follows. Hach man’s pheno- 
menal reality is of course a representation in the author's sense both 
of his soul and of non-subjective factors (including possibly other 
souls) in the transcendent reality. But you may also call it (or at 
anyrate a part of it) a representation of the non-subjective part of 
the transcendent reality on his own soul. Here ‘on’ has simply 
the meaning. that the phenomenal reality partly depends on the 
nature of his own soul. 

I do not feel sure that this is a fair interpretation of Dr. Miiller, 
and I pass to the second obscurity in the passage quoted above. 
The word synthesis and the statement that the qualities of the 
original and of that on which it is represented are melted together 
in the representation both suggest that the mind and the non- 
subjective reality are in some sense contained substantially in the 
phenomenal reality with their separate qualities in abeyance as is 
supposed to be the case with the elements of a chemical compound. 
I see no reason to suppose that this is true, and anyhow it is obvious 
that it is not implied by the mere fact of representation defined as 
correlation. Yet Dr. Miiller seems to think that it is implied in 
this. 

The author now defends the theory of Jdealrealismus against 


' No doubt the proper translation of ALbi/d asa technical term of mathe- 
matics is ‘transformation’. But it might lead to misunderstandings to 
call phenomenal reality a transformation of transcendent reality, because 
of the non-technical sense of ‘ transformation ’. 
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Realists who are supposed to object that, since truth means agree- 
ment of idea with object, and since we have e.g. presentations of 
colours and the notion of causality, therefore there must be colours and 
causality (and not merely correlates to them) in the transcendent 
reality. If any realist is so silly as to make this objection he is 
conclusively answered by Dr. Miiller, who points out that only 
judgments can be true and not presentations, and asserts that the 
agreement involved in truth is the agreement of the content of a 
judgment with its object. What the supposed realist has done is 
to confuse Truth, which is a predicate of judgments alone, with 
Faithfulness to Reality, which is a quality of representations and 
as such may be a quality of objects either of sense or of thought. 
He has also used the definition of truth as a criterion of the truth 
of a particular theory of knowledge. This, Dr. Miiller says, is very 
inconsistent, because the realist admits that, as a rule, you have 
to find out whether a particular judgment is true by criteria 
other than the definition of truth, and only wants to ‘take the 
high priori road’ in the case of the objects of presentations. I agree 
with Dr. Miiller’s conclusions here, but I am sceptical about the 
supposed realist who is refuted. The objection that he makes to 
Idealrealismus is so absurd that it is scarcely possible to state it 
even plausibly. It is strange, by-the-bye, that Dr. Miiller’s realists 
always regard the soul as a mirror and are justly blamed for doing 
so; it never seems to have struck them that the soul might directly 
cognise transcendent reality. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Miiller that the definition of truth can 
never be used as a criterion of any particular theory. If truth means 
agreement and some one produces a theory that rests on the view 
that truth is coherence it is surely open to us to criticise his theory 
because we disagree with his notion of truth. 

The rest of the book is devoted to an analysis of faithfulness and 
its relations to truth. Here, too, there is much that I (at any rate) 
find obscure. We are told that colours, for example, are themselves 
syntheses of phenomenal factors of the second order. On the objective 
side these include ether waves. Hence colours can be said to have 
‘phenomenal faithfulness,’ for they are representations of ether 
waves and other factors which are themselves phenomenal. But 
these factors of the second order are themselves syntheses of factors 
of the first order. This is plain enough, though of very doubtful 
validity. I cannot see in what sense an ether wave is a phenomenon. 
It never appears to any one and never can do so. Surely then it is 
either a piece of transcendent reality or nothing at all. 

But now there comes a passage which I cannot follow. We are 
told that the world of everyday and the world of physics both have 
phenomenal faithfulness and are both syntheses of factors of the 
second order. But surely ether waves belong to the physical world, 
and we learnt that they were syntheses of factors of the first order. 
Nor do I see quite what is meant by saying that the physical world 
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has phenomenal faithfulness. I suppose, however, that the author 
means that ether waves are as much representations of colours as are 
colours of ether waves. If this is what is meant we must grant that 
the transcendent reality has phenomenal faithfulness too. 

In § 12 there are some very odd remarks about invariance. If 
A is a representation of B, that which A and B have in common is 
called an invariant for the transformation. Now the degree of 
faithfulness depends in any given case on the range of invariance, 
and the measure of this is the biological one of fitness in the repre- 
sentation to support and develop life. To this I can only reply that 
I think the author must be confusing community with closeness of 
correlation. There can never be much in common to phenomenal 
and transcendent reality, and I see no reason to suppose that there 
is more community as the faithfulness of the representation increases. 
But increased faithfulness does mean greater closeness of correlation 
in the sense that the relation between original and representation 
approaches nearer to a one-one relation. 

In § 15 there is another mass of difficulties. Faithfulness can 
belong to what Dr. Miiller calls ‘ Urteilsbilder’. Since these include 
the world of physics I suppose they are objects that can only be 
known by descriptions. The objects of such judgments are ‘ relations 
in a representation’. These representations may be contents ot 
presentations or judgments. Hence presumably they are psychical, 
for he says that he uses ‘content’ in Meinong’s sense ; and he 
certainly said that the content of a judgment was the affirmation 
or negation of the existence of its object. Now he gives as an 
example of the judgments that he has in mind, ‘ This table is 
round’. I cannot see that the object of this judgment is a relation 
in a synthesis of affirmations or negations or of anything psychical. 
But perhaps it is only meant that the representations in question 
may but need not be psychical in character. But then, after telling 
us that the object of a judgment is a relation in a synthesis, he 
adds that the object is a synthesis with maximum invariance of 
faithfulness. I really do not see how it can be both a relation in 
a synthesis and a synthesis. 

It is useless for me to labour through the whole book, since it 
is evident that it is either hopelessly confused or wholly beyond 
my intelligence. I will therefore merely add that it contains a 
chapter on the Value-theory of Truth and appendices on the 
possibility of different systems of truth and on the character of 
the Laws of Logic. I have tried to be fair to the author, and if I 
have failed (as is not unlikely) it is from no lack of goodwill. 


C. D. Broan. 


VIT.—NEW BOOKS. 


The Positive Evolution of Religion: Its Moral and Social Reaction. By 
Freperick Harrison, D.C.L. London: William Heinemann, 19193. 
Pp. xxii, 267. 3s. Gd. net. 


Nothing but respect can be felt for the almost lifelong devotion with 
which Mr. Harrison has served the cause of Positivism. Everybody 
knows his general standpoint, and everybody knows what to expect from 
him on a subject of this sort. In this book, which contains his ‘“ final 
thoughts on the general problem of religion”’’ the reader’s expectation 
will not be disappointed. Most of the chapters appeared originally in 
the furm of public lectures delivered at Newton Hall. The author's 
genera! aim is to arrive at a true view of religion by examining the 
four main classes of objections to Positivism—‘ orthodox objections,’ 
‘metaphysical objections,’ ‘ philosophical objections,’ and ‘scientific and 
literary objections’. He meets these objections largely by raising 
counter-objections to the various systems on the basis of which these 
objections are advanced. The atmosphere becomes heavy with criticism 
and counter-criticism, and one is inclined to suspect that Mr. Harrison 
fancies that by pecking to pieces other nests he is feathering one for the 
Positivist Society. 

In the first chapter, which deals with Orthodox Criticism, many 
passages read like an irenicon. Like an irenicon, be it said ; for one is 
sorely tempted to apply to My. Harrison’s essay the term ‘‘ironicon”’ 
—a barbarous word which Mr. Harrison once applied to a famous article 
by Huxley. Positivism and Orthodoxy, according to Mr. Harrison, have 
several points in common. Both insist that the most important thing 
in life is the abiding sense of a beneficent and dominant power. Both 
agree in the need for a Church. Both maintain that man has a soul and 
that it must be stimulated by constant appeals to conscience. Mr. 
Harrison illustrates the agreement of Positivism and Orthodoxy from his 
own religious experience. ‘‘If [ may speak of myself, I can iook back 
in memory to the time when I took part with entire sincerity in the 
communion of the Church of England. [am not conscious of any break 
in spiritual life as I look back on that. I still believe that I am seeking 
the same end, am filled with the same heart, and am inspired by the 
same order of spiritual influences’ (p. 4). But lest the Orthodox should 
be unduly elated at finding themselves almost Positivists without know- 
ing it. Mr. Harrison affirms that on some points there is the sharpest 
opposition between Orthodoxy and Positivism. Positivism has no , place 
for three things which Orthodoxy regards as essential—an Almighty God, 
a scheme of Personal Salvation and a Divine Revelation. And Ortho- 
doxy would still have to stretch itself somewhat, I imagine, in order to 
agree with some of Mr. Harrison’s views, e.g. that as men, as moralists 
and as religious heroes, Epaminondas and St. Louis were more perfect 
types than Jesus. One of the features of the book is the glibness with 
which the author talks of Orthodoxy. It is a curious fact that the only 
people who seem to know what Orthodoxy is are its opponents. 
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The larger part of the book is devoted to an acute and searching 
criticism of Nature Worship, Polytheism, Catholicism, The Catholic 
Church, The Anglican Establishment, Orthodox Dissent and Neo- 
Christianity. Mr. Harrison makes no attempt to deal with the rational 
basis of these systems. He confines himself to a consideration of their 
effects as influencing society. The general line of argument is that 
Positivism includes what is good, and excludes what is bad, in the 
yarious ‘types of theological religion’. In the last chapters an efiort is 
made to come to grips with more ultimate problems. The evoluti n of 
religion has consisted in a gradual shrinkage and restriction in its field. 
Polytheism is a shrinkaze from Fetichism, Monotheism from Polytheism. 
From Catholicism Protestantism is a violent shrinkage. But almost the 
only truth which this theory contains is the very obvious one, upon 
which Mr. Harrison sufficiently insists, that whereas Fetichism sees the 
supernatural in everything, Polytheism tends to limit the numbers of its 
superhuman beings, and Monotheism contines itself to One. Certain 
consequences, of course, follow from this; but the theory insufticiently 
recognises the gradual enrichment of religion as it has evolved from the 
crude cultus of the savage. 

Every type of theological religion, says Mr. Harrison, must prove un- 
satisfying to the thoughtful man. It is Positivism or nothing. But 
what is Positivism? It is late in the day to ask this question. But it 
is perhaps worth while, because if one compares this book with Mr. 
Harrison’s earlier essays one discovers that he seems to find it increas- 
ingly difficult to explain what Positivism is. It is so comprehensive 
that no single term can express it. Neither ‘ philosophy’ nor ‘ religion’ 
nor ‘education’ nor ‘socialism’ is by itself adequate to express the 
meaning of Positivism. ‘ Positivism is at once a scheme of education, a 
form of religion, a school of philosophy and a phase of socialism” (p. 
xix). It supplies a Creed for Thought, a Cult for Feeling, and a 
Discipline fer Action. So far there is nothing new. It may all be 
deduced from Comte’s definition of Positivism as ‘tat once a philosophy 
anda policy’. But in this latest exposition there is a closer approxima- 
tion to a monistic view of the world than might be considered respectable 
in an orthodox Positivist. In earlier books Mr. Harrison himself has 
been prominent in insisting that Positivism never inclines to any type of 
Monism. He even quotes with approval Dr. Bridge's statement that 
“the repudiation of Unity, in the objective sense of the word, is the 
essence of Comte’s philosophy” (The Philosophy of Conmon Sense, p. 
xxviii). Positivism has usually carefully distinguished Synthesis from 
Unity. But in this volume Mr. Harrison equates them. As against 
modern tendencies to fissiparous research, Positivism stands for Synthesis. 
It strives to weld in an organic unity all the aspects of human life. 
Noticeable also is another tendency which can only be called pseudo- 
mystic. The Religion of Humanity would seem to lave its mysteries. 
**No one can explain it in a Lecture nor in fifty Lectures” (p. 24): 
“There is no royal road to its understanding” (p. xix). It must be 
experienced: ‘Sit must grow into our conscience and sink into our 
conceptions”. Is Positivism also seeking to gain ‘‘the modern mind” 
by giving it something whose blurred outlines it may love, but cannot 
understand / Its converts, one fears, will be few. The great oppor- 
tunity of Positivism is past. It lay between 1850 and 1890 while the 
war between science and religion raged. But both science and religion 
rejected the synthesis which it offered. ‘To-day Positivism can look only 
backward. 

We could wish that in these ‘final thoughts” Mr. Harrison had 
made sone attempt to give a philosophical rationale of the fundamental 
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principles of the evolution of religion. As it is, the book contains little 
that will be new to readers of The Creed of a Layman and The Phii- 
osophy of Common Sense, and it makes no contribution to the philosophy 


of religion. 
G. A. JOHNSTON. 


Kant’s Doctrine of Freedom. By Morris Minter, M.A. Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, and London: George Robertson & Company, 
1913. Pp. xvi, 184. 3s. Gd. net. 


It is a pleasure to welcome a book on Kant, written, printed and 
published in Australia. But unfortunately it seems to be contaminated 
with one of the characteristics of the Bush. In order to appreciate 
the thought contained in it, the reader must force his way through 
thickets of uncouth words and well-nigh impenetrable sentences. 
This strangeness of style is not due to carelessness. On every page 
there is evidence of laborious care. The phenomenon may best be 
explained as the progeny of the strictness of Kantstudium and the 
looseness of Melbourne English. The student who is not easily de- 
terred by obstacles will find much of value in the book. It is 
perfectly clear that Mr. Miller’s work represents the result of an ex- 
tended and painstaking study of Kant, both in Kant’s own works and 
in the immense literature which has grown up around him. Seattered 
throughout the book there are suggestive references to recent tendencies 
in philosophy. The capital expenditure on the book has obviously been 
great, and it is to be hoped that the return of interest will be pro- 
portionate. 

Mr. Miller's study consists mainly of an exposition and criticism of the 
Analytic of thei Critique of Practical Reason. This contains the ‘ Positive 
Foundations’ of the doctrine of Freedom. The account of ‘ Positive 
Foundations’ is prefaced by two chapters on ‘ Negative Foundations,’ 
which are the best in the book. They contain a critical account of 
Kant’s negative idea of freedom as it appears in the Critique of Pur 
Reason. The problem of freedom necessarily involves for Kant a deter- 
mination of the relation which man bears to the two worlds of which he 
isa member. The discussion of this relation implies the problems of the 
limits of human knowledge and of the possibility of establishing the 
existence of a spontaneous cause transcending these limits. Kant’s 
task is theref re to demonstrate that the necessity of the material world 
exists only within certain limits. The existence of these limits implies 
their transcendence. But so far our idea of freedom is merely negative. 
It is the negative idea of an unconditioned cause which lies beyond the 
world of mechanical necessity. Of such freedom we cannot say anything 
except in negative terms. But the way has been opened for the realisa- 
tion of this idea as a positive fact of morality. In dealing with this 
aspect of the problem, Mr. Miller follows the general arrangement of the 
Analytic of the Critique of Practical Reason. His central task consists 
in showing the relation of moral freedom and the moral law. He holds 
that the moral law presupposes the existence of freedom. The moral 
law is based on freedom, and not freedom on the moral law. On the 
other hand, we have Herbart’s view that Kant founds the transcendental 
doctrine of freedom upon the conception of duty or the categorical im- 
perative, as the fundamental principle of morals. Most Kant-students 
would probably maintain the same view as Mr. Miller. It is possible to 
quote from Kant texts to support either view. And it seems that both 
these one-sided views contain an element of falsehood and an element of 
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truth. It is false that the moral law is founded on freedom, if by this 
we mean that freedom must first be established before the moral law can 
exist. It is equally false that freedom is founded on the moral law, if 
the moral law must first be proved to exist before freedom can exist. 
But it is true that the moral law implies the possibility of freedom, and 
that freedom implies the possibility of the moral law, because neither is 
possible without the other. 

The general principles being established, Kant has to show their 
practical application. The moral law is a pure objective form, entirely 
dissociated from sense. How then can we bring it into relation to the 
desires and inclinations ¥ Mr. Miller indicates Kant’s argument : ‘‘ Being 
a law, it must necessarily imply things or ideas which it determines as 
an integrative principle: it is only a law relatively to the facts which it 
unifies or interprets” (p. 157). But surely this is not Kant’s concep- 
tion of the moral law, and its relation to the desires. For Kant the moral 
law would exist as the moral law, even if there were no facts for it to unify. 
Mr. Miller deals at length with the moral law or good will as objective 
condition of free moral actions, and respect for the moral law as subjective 
condition. But he fails to notice sufficiently one point which gave Kant 
a good deal of trouble. Respect for the moral law is the only and un- 
doubted moral motive. But Kant has to admit that respect is a feeling, 
though a ‘unique’ feeling, and he has already told us that all feelings are 
excluded from the determination of moral action. This difficulty, which 
Kant never overcomes, is one of many which witness to the hopelessness 
of his rigorous and formal conception of the moral law. 

Mr. Miller’s study, as he realises in some measure, is incomplete and 
almost fragmentary. ‘To stop with the Analytic of the Critique of Prac- 
tical, Reason involves the omission of all consideration of the implica- 
tions of Freedoin in the Dialectic of the Critique of Practical Reason, 
and in the Critique of Judgment. The omission of the Critique of 
Judgment is specially serious. For it is only there that Kant’s final 
effort is made to transcend his dualism. That dualism appears in the 
speculative critique as the opposition of freedom and natural necessity, 
and in the ethical treatises as the contrast between reason and desire. 
Not until the Critique of Judgment is reached is a determined and 
comprehensive effort made to mediate between nature and freedom, and 
show how the mechanical system of necessity may be organically related 
to the free and spontaneous self-consciousness. 

In general, the expository part of the work has been well done. But 
the body of criticism is like the composite image of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream. he criticisms vary in value from gold to clay, and it is difficult 
to say what is the significance of the corpus of criticism taken as a whole. 
Mr. Miller’s merit is that he has tried to place himself atKant’s point of 
view. Such criticisms as those of Caird and of Prichard are intelligible, 
but they are misleading, because neither writer is at Kant’s standpoint. 
It is precisely owing to the difficulty of discovering what Kant’s stand- 
point is, that no great thinker is more easy to criticise, and none more 
ditticult to criticise well. Mr. Miller’s book will be found by the 
student to be a safe, though not an entertaining or inspiring, travelling- 
companion over some of the salebrae of Kant. 
A. JOHNSTON. 
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The Sociological Value of Christianity. By Grorces Cnatrerton-Him1, 
Ph.D., Docent of Socioiogy at the University of Geneva. London ; 
Adam & Charles Black, 1912. Pp. xxii, 285. 


Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s book, which reminds us in a way of Mr. Kidd's 
well-known work on Social Evolution, is scarcely written at the same 
level of seriousness and knowledge. The fundamental premise in both 
is that for reason the interests of the individual and those of society are 
radically antagonistic to each other, and that religion must be called in 
to keep the peace. The author recurs to this guiding principle many 
times. Religious and ethical beliefs, as he roundly says, are a weapon 
forged by society for the promotion and defence of its own needs ; they 
have no significance from the individual point of view, although they come 
in secondary fashion to serve individual needs. ‘Lhe form of religion best 
fitted to allay the bellum omniwm contra omnes characteristic of natural 
society is Catholicism. It alone furnishes a guarantee that the immutable 
laws of social existence, such as the subordination of the individual to 
higher ends, the necessity of suffering, and the maintenance of authority 
and discipline, will be obeyed. Tradition is the sap of social life. And 
the needed authority must needs impose itself from without, with « force 
exterior to the single mind. Hence nothing meets the case except sub- 
mission to the Supreme Pontiff. 

No one will deny that a position of this sort may be, and has been, 
stated with great impressiveness. But there are times when Dr. Chat- 
terton-Hill’s readers are forced to ask whether his language is seriously 
meant, or at least whether he is not using a peculiar kind of humour, and 
using it clumsily. In the Preface we are told that humanity has ‘ wisely 
come to admit that all beliefs of a suprarational (7.¢., religious) nature, 
are equally legitimate—seeing that they are, all of them, equally unprov- 
able ”’—this, too, in a book devoted to the inculcation of Roman Catho- 
licism. Again, in an amazing passage, we are told (pp. 164-165) that ‘‘the 
eminently social genius of Christianity manifests itself with singular 
force in this equilibrium between individual and social interests, thanks 
to which the sacrifices cf egotism so necessary for society are made to 
appear as benefiting like.ise, if not primarily, the individual. As it is 
impossible that any benefit accrue, in this world, to the individual, the 
reaping of such benefit is, with rare cleverness, adjourned by Christianity 
to the world to come—that is to say to a world of which we can have no 
knowledge.” No doubt Gibbon might have assented to the last sentence 
in this quotation, but then Gibbon would not have written a book osten- 
sibly advocating the Christian faith. It may be added that these state- 
ments are fairly typical of the book as a whole. By an extraordinary tour 
de force, Jesus is depicted as a convinced eugenist: He “‘ eliminates the 
parasite,” we are told, and Dr. Chatterton-Hill finds it matter for astonish- 
ment that society should be forbidden, in Jesus’s name, to execute those 
who are unworthy to exist as members of the community (p. 170). 

The style of the writer’s polemic may be guessed from what has been 
already said. ‘‘ Protestantism attaches no importance whatsoever to 
chastity” (p. 147); ‘‘the humanitarianism of the Beecher-Stowe type 
that delights in hypocritical effusions over good-for-nothing niggers” (p. 
178). It is nowadays happily very rare to find such poor stuff in a work 
written for the educated public. 

Nor is the English of the book much better than its contents. The 
following phrases, as the French say, Jeap to the eye—‘‘ Engendered was 
religion by the social mind ” (p. 13); ‘The duties which incumb on the 
individual ” (p. 133) ; ‘‘the two atoms have fusioned ” ( p. 144) ; ‘it has 
been the fate of Christianity, as it has been the fate of science, to see its 
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name abused of” (p. 54). There are no such words as ‘‘ perennity ” 
(p. xi) and “ revealatory ” (p. 55). It is also unfortunite that a familiar 
verse from St. Paul should be quoted as ‘‘the beautiful words of St. 
Philip” (p. 82). 
Finally it may be remarked that the general thesis of the volume 
is, if taken in earnest, thoroughly irreligious. ‘‘ Religion,” we read on 
age 40, ‘‘is thus a social creation, created by society with a view to 
safeguarding its own interests as against the individual.” It does not 
seem to have occurred to the writer that faith in the Bible sense is 
absorbed in God for His own sake, and that Christian religion has social 
value only when it is accepted on at least partially non-prudential grounds. 
Is it not in one of Trollope’s novels that we make the acquaintance of a 
family who say they have prayers really ‘‘ for the sake of the maids ” / 
In reading this book we have been reminded of them vividly. 


H. R. Mackinrosu. 


Spinoza’s Short Treatise ou God, Man and His Well-being, Translated 
and Edited with an Introduction and Commentary and a Life of 
Spinoza. By A. Wotr, D.Lit., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at, and Fellow of, University College, London. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. 


More than one English student had already taken in hand a critical 
version of Spinoza’s Short Treatise. But Mr: Wolf is the first to bring 
his task to completion. And he has done so ina careful, scholarly and 
thorough fashion which is worthy of all praise. In this book the serious 
student of Spinoza will find a wealth of material laid open to him which 
has not previously been brought together. The translation is based on 
a first-h nd study of the original manuscripts now extant, and variations 
of read ng are carefully given as they occur. The commentary supplies 
much useful illustrative matter both from Spinoza’s other works, from 
his immediate predecessors, and from earlier pantheistic writers. Pre- 
fixed to the work is a new life of Spinoza of an elaborate character, based 
upon the materials collected by Freudenthal, Meinsma and others, and 
utilising largely the author’s special knowledge of Jewish history and 
practice to throw light on the various incidents in Spinoza’s career. 
Though the ‘‘ Life” is a serviceable piece of work, I doubt whether it is 
in place here. First of all, a new life, considering what we already have, 
was not much wanted. Secondly, there is very much in Mr. Wolf’s 
presentation that is highly conjectural. There are too many sentences 
like these : ‘‘The childhood of Spinoza was no doubt happy enough ;” 
“One may well imagine the pathetic figure of the child standing by his 
mother’s grave, and lisping the mourner’s prayer in Hebrew;” “We 
must not, however, exaggerate the sad side of young Spinoza’s life 
—though it certainly had its sad side. When he was in his ninth year 
he received a stepmother. Being but a recent Marano refugee from 
Lisbon she may not have been exactly the kind of woman to inspire 
young Spinoza with any specially warm attachment to Judaism. . 
Still, she was probably kind to the children, and the home would resume 
its normal tone ;” ‘‘Spinoza could scarcely have been so inconsiderate 
as to cause his father unnecessary pain, and most probably he kept most 
of his doubts to himself, and remained in his father’s house so long as 
his father lived,” etc. 
As an introduction to the philosophy of Spinoza the ‘‘ Life ” is of little 
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significance. What is much more wanted is an attempt to trace Spinoza’s 
intellectual development in its earlier phases, and also a fuller treatment 
of the difficult critical problems arising out of the Short Treatise itself. 
Some data for this are indeed furnished by Mr. Wolf in the second part 
of the Introduction and in the Commentary ; but the treatment is not 
adequate. The genesis of Spinoza’s thought and its gradual unfolding 
need more systematic and unified discussion. Even on the question of 
Bruno’s possible influence on Spinoza, Mr. Wolf does not seem to have 
a settled opinion. On page exxvi he tells us that Spinoza ‘ probably 
owed his introduction to pantheistic views partly to Jewish mysticism 

. and partly to Bruno, to whose writings, as already suggested, Van 
den Enden may have directed his attention”; while on page 183 we 
read that ‘‘no conclusive evidence has been adduced so far to show that 
Spinoza was even acquainted with Bruno’s writings. . . . Martineau 
thought that most of the resemblances between Bruno and Spinoza were 
superficial and illusory. Neoplatonic views similar to those of Bruno 
were very much in the intellectual atmosphere of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and Spinoza may have become familiar with them 
through Jewish and other sources.” 

The critical questions also which emerge in connexion with the 
Treatise are frequently decided by Mr. Wolf in a somewhat summary 
fashion. And while on special points a comparison is largely made be- 
tween the Short Treatise and other works of Spinoza, the point of view 
and general attitude of the writer in each demands more definite con- 
sideration. Nevertheless the English student of Spinoza’s philosophy 
will find this volume an indispensable quarry of valuable material for 
throwing light on the early growth of Spinoza’s thought. 


Roserr A. Durr. 


The Renwissunce: Savonarola—Cesare Borgia—Julius Leo X.— 
Michael Angelo, By ArtHur, Count Gosingau. English Edition, 
edited by Dr. Oscar Levy, with twenty illustrations. London: 
Heinemann, 1913. Pp. Ixvi, 548. 


Count Gobineau is interesting as having to some extent anticipated 
Nietzsche, and Dr Levy believes that the root of Mr. Houston Chamber- 
lain’s system is also to be found in him. In this book we have a readable 
translation of a remarkable work introduced by Dr Levy’s fervent assur- 
ances that a new renaissance is about to begin which will ‘‘ dissipate the 
fog of superstition and the nightmare of democracy”. Dr. Levy thanks 
heaven for the fact that the ideal good man begotten of Christian pre- 


judices “Is growing wiser and a little wickeder !” 

D. M. 
The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By Invine Bapsrrr. London : 
Constable & Co. ; Boston .and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1913. Pp. xi, 427. 


This book has a claim to be mentioned in Mrnp because it is an effort to 
judge French critical writers by applying to them certain purely phil- 
osophical conceptions, such as the One and the Many, understanding by 
that the One of thought and the Many of sensation. ‘‘ Men are ready to 
follow those who appeal from intellectualism to the intuition of the 
Many ; though in itself this appeal can result only in a decadent natural- 
ism.”’ Kenan and Sainte-Beuve are great doctors of relativity, but the 
ideal critic must ‘carry into his work the sense of standards that are set 
abeve individual caprice and the flux of phenomena ; who can, in short, 
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oppose 4 genuine humanism to the pseudo-humanism of the pragmatists ”’. 
‘the book is interesting, but the philosophicai strain in it not wholly an 


advantage. 
D. M. 


Hsquisse @une Interprétution du Monde. Par d’aprés 
les manuscrits de l’auteur revus et mis en ordre par Emile Boirac. 
Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1913. Pp. Ixvi, 417. 


This outline of an ‘‘ interpretation of the world” was appropriately the 
last work which the indefatigable pen of the late Alfred Fouillée brought 
to, or near to, completion. The task of Philosophy, he affirms at the 
outset, is threefold : first, to assert and demonstrate its own permanence 
beside positive science, while yet allying itself tothe latter in interpreting 
the world ; second, to uphold its speculative bearing and its own valuation of 
truth in face of the ‘‘ praticiens et techniciens de toute sorte’ who would 
subordinate it to utilitarian or ethical investigations ; third, to uphold its 
proper character as cognition of reality, while giving their legitimate 
place to the suggestions of instinct, intuition, and the emotions. The 
necessity for these tasks is expliined in an admirable introduction, while 
the remainder of the book is itself an attempt to fulfil them. The author 
reviews in turn all the systems of thought which make any sort of claim 
to be ‘‘interpretations of the world,” idealism, atomism, interpretations 
of the world in terms of time and space, mechanistic and materialistic 
theories, evolutionism, determinism, pluralism ; finding them all inade- 
quate to stand as interpretations of the whole. The work is thus critical 
rather than constructive, and the positive basis of the criticism is to be 
found more adequately in certain other works of the author, particularly 
La Liberté et le Déterminisme and La Psychologie des Idées-forces. The 
treatment is on the whole, as one had learned to expect from Fouillée, if 
not always profound yet always sane, clear, liberal, and comprehensive. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the polemic, as it is the most 
sustained, is that directed against the extremer views of the Bergsonians. 
Although Fouillée was himself influenced by the teachings of M. Bergson 
—perhaps more deeply than he was aware—yet anything which savoured 
of ‘‘anti-intellectualism” was anathema to him, and here he enters 
against it a strong and well-reasoned protest. 

There is a large appendix to the book, being a collection of fourteen 
short essays on various philosophical questions. One of these, that on 
“the true conception of liberty,” is an interesting final statement ona 
subject to the consideration of which the author had returned again and 
again. He concludes thus: ‘‘ L’acte le plus libre n’est donc. pas I’act, 
sans motifs, mais celui qui a pour motifs simultanés : lo, Pidée de notre 
noi individuel et libre : 2°, l’idée de l’objet universel ou du bien universele 
qui apparait comme devant ¢tre préféré & notre bien propre”. Of the 
other essays one turns with most interest to that on ‘‘ Natural Religion,” 
which seems to have been a summary prepared for a projected work on 
Equivalents Philosophiques de la religion. But the summary is disap- 
pointing, and suggests once more that Fouillée’s true place was with the 
critics rather than with the pioneers. 

R. M. Maclver. 


Université de Louvain, Annales de UInstitut Supérieur de Philosophie. 
Tome II. Année 1913. Louvain and Paris, 1913. Pp. 688. 


This second ‘‘ year-book ” of the philosophical Faculty of Louvain keeps 
well up to the high standard of excellence set by its predecessor. As 
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before, experimental psychology and sociology bulk very prominently in 
the volume. Space forbids me to do more than call attention to the 
excellent articles of which the book is composed. In Sociology M. 
Defourny discusses the methods of social science, and M. Lambrecht 
the concept of Vélkerpsychologie as understood by Lazarus, by Steinthal, 
and by Wundt. Under the same general heading may be classed M. de 
Hovre’s elaborate account of ‘‘ Social Peedagogy in Germany ” and Father 
Gillet’s plea for the domination of education by the clergy, entitled 
Le Probleme pédagogique. Though candid observers would probably 
admit a good deal of what Father Gillet has to say on the defects of 
a purely secular system and could hardly quarrel with his insistence on 
the need that education should be a moral discipline, not a course of mere 
intellectual instruction, it is to be hoped that he has exaggerated in his 
gloomy picture of the amount of youthful criminality in Belgium; I am 
sure that his vague but pessimistic assertions about our own country are 
extravagances, made, no doubt, in perfect good faith. Experimental 
psychology is represented by a report from MM. Michotte and Portych 
which continues that given in 1912 of the results of M. Michotte’s ex- 
periments on ‘‘ logical memory’’. The present instalment of the report 
deals with ‘‘ reproduction after intervals of different length”. Mr. F. 
Aveling, the only British contributor, also supplies an important study 
on researches made by himself at University College, London, to test 
the value of the doctrine of ‘‘imageless thought”. His experiments 
go a long way to establish his main thesis that thought, as a process, 
always contains ‘‘ concepts without sensorial elements,” and that it is 
only these ‘‘imageless concepts” which are indispensable to think- 
ing. (‘* Associated images ’’ merely attend the thought-process without 
‘‘supporting” it; association, or reinstatement, by ‘similarity can 
only take place between two or more concepts which are included in the 
same more comprehensive concept, not between sensorial contents. 
This is why it is true that similarity is ‘‘ partial identity ”.) 

M. Diés contributes an interesting and excellently written essay, La 
Transposition Platonicienne, dealing with the attempt of the Phaedrus 
to tind a philosophical basis for rhetoric and to spiritualise the concep- 
tion of Eros. There is also a fragment of the late M. de Lantsheere 
dealing with the general character of modern philosophy, to which are 
prefixed a portrait and a short biographical notice, and, finaliy, a 
suggestive ‘‘note’’ by M. Noél on the possibility of finding a place for 
‘epistemology ” ina Thomist scheme of philosophy. 

A. KE. Taytor. 


Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion. Von Rupote Evcken. Dritte um- 
gearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: Veit und Comp, 1912. Pp. xiv, 422. 


The chief outlines of Eucken’s world-view are becoming widely known 
as his books appear in ever-multiplying editions. Few writers possess 
his subtle varied knowledge of the modern mind, and its attitude to 
religion. The religious problem he has long approached from the side 
of the study of spiritual life as a whole. It is no use attacking it by way 
of abstract conceptions, or by taking the individual as point of departure ; 
we must begin from spirit. Spirit is what has produced civilisation 
(Kultur), a bigger fact than science, and therefore more deeply significant 
of the inner nature of its ground and productive cause. Further, spirit 
is active, indeed activity itself. Civilisation is not something given, but 
something made and ever being made afresh by spiritual action. And the 
universality of spirit may be gathered from the intellectual and morai 
community of goods which pervades the human world. 
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But spirit is not identical with reality. Nature, which confronts it 
with a system of discrete elements and mechanical causation, invades 
human life itself in the at first undisciplined system of lower natural 
impulse and propensity, on which spirit 1s called to impose order. And 
it is the confluence or collision of these two tendencies—mechanical law 
and spiritual norm—within the soul that gives rise to religion. Life is 
riven by the opposition between free independent creative reason and the 
soulless hostile realm of cosmic mechanism and materialistic culture. The 
world we have constructed is too much for us ; people are so absorbed by 
living, they have no power to live. Work and pleasure devastate the 
inner man, and the result is scepticism, pessimism, neo-romanticism. 
Wholeness and depth of spiritual being, EKucken argues, can only be 
obtained by the re-establishment of religion as a social power. Not pro- 
gress but redemption is our need. Whether man is to rise to the higher 
Jeyel depends on his will to affirm the higher values ; free action, not 
logic, decides ; but it is invariably found that to make this affirmation 
reveals the existence of a new world—the world of personality. We are 
not so much persons by nature, as candidates for personal life. Persons 
in the proper sense are those who have faced nature, without and within 
their own being—its immensity, its indifference, its destructiveness, its 
treachery—and have realised an inner superiority to it all. That they 
are not alone in this effort to transcend nature, it is argued, is demon- 
strated by the fact that spiritual life has hitherto survived its perils, 
carrying its ideal conceptions to an ever higher point. This can only be 
in virtue of an absolute Spiritual Life existing as the ground and inspira- 
tion of human achievement, and conversely the true significance of the 
human fact is only recognisable in the light of a Divine presence pervading 
and sustaining it. Apart from this transcendent reference, man is a mere 
bit of nature, devoid of genuine activity, freedom or value. In the acknow- 
ledgment of and union with this higher Spirituality, or God, lies the 
hope of completed freedom and personality. And as self-positing action 
is the core of human personal life, it must be so with God too. His 
yeality cannot be either proved or defined or exhausted by theoretical 
explanation, but thought must think Him into the world, and the spirit 
must find in Him its deepest experience. 

These are the ideas presupposed in and permeating Eucken’s book on 
the ‘“‘ Truth of Religion,” now in its third edition. His discussion 
gathers mainly round two foci—religion as universal and religion as char- 
acteristic. By these rather obscure terms he denotes a distinction in his 
view fundamental. Universal religion is religion in vital contact with 
eulture—that is, with science, law, morality, art. Not that religion 
interferes, but it furnishes and maintains a secure area of operation. 
Science is intelligible only if there be a universal spiritual medium of 
which men of science can take advantage to communicate and interchange 
knowledge, and which puts them in touch with reality as such. In fact, 
religion and culture need each other if both are not to go bad. 
Separated, they become corrupt and unprogressive ; but in the entente 
cordiale thus determined, religion is in Eucken’s view the predominant 
partner. Characteristic religion, again, is spiritual life as it were taking 
refuge with God in its struggle with a hostile and refractory world, and 
thus rising superior to the oppositions and obstructions thrust in its path. 
Here religion ceases to be a mere general basis for culture and becomes 
an independent interest of the most poignant kind. It develops and 
lives ina life peculiar to itself. There emerge such things as love for 
enemies, triumph over pain, true inwardness, spiritual fellowship, wor- 
ship. Love is felt to be more than justice. Merit is abandoned for 
trust in a Divine grace. And all this it is perceived, would be pure 
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semblance, not reality, unless it were rooted in immediate personal re- 
Jations with God. This inmost life and God are correlative in the absolute 
sense. 

Both sides or aspects of religion are represented in Christianity, which 
isdiscussed in the closing section. Eucken finds Christianity laden with 
imperishable truth and force, although he has little or no use for the 
ecclesiastical forms it has assumed hitherto. In his opinion, thoughtful 
men must co-operate in sublimating historical Christianity into shapes 
which inay prove acceptable to an age of individualism and science. The 
work is worth doing, for Christianity is no poor creation of human wishes, 
but the index of a transcendent reality, the apprehension of which can 
now quite well be disengaged from supernatural dogma. A rejuven- 
escence of the elemental impulses of the Christian religion will bring 
healing to the world. 

One cannot but watch with admiration and something near akin te 
reverence the sustained effort Eucken has for years made to re-assure the 
free and conscious spirit of its value and centrality. Like Green in a 
former generation, he will not despair of the republic, but has fought 
on in the front rank against materialism and naturalistic monism ; and 
if the battle is now turning, no small part of the triumph must be as- 
cribed to his courage and unwearied energy. Many of course will feel that 
his criticism is immensely stronger than his constructive work. Gener- 
alities too much abound, and “ spirituality’ is used to cover « multitude 
of gaps. Perhaps the chief gain derivable from the works of Kucken 
and like-minded writers, such as Troeltsch, is a deepened conviction that, 
in spiritual matters response to the higher validities is a choice rest- 
ing on the personal feeling of truth, not a surrender to coercive logic. 
There is a living movement of spirit, guided by creative intuition ; and 
only life, not speculation, can justify the venture. 


H. R. MackintTosu. 


Platons Hippias Minor: Versuch einer Erklérung. Von Oskar Kravs. 
Prag. : Taussig & Taussig, 1913. Pp. viii, 62. 


An admirable example of what a study in Platonic method should be. 
Prof. Kraus has done more than any commentator it has yet been my 
luck to read to throw light on the purport of a little dialogue which has 
proved a stone of stumbling to a great many expositors of Plato. I think 
he may fairly claim that his careful analysis of the famous argument by 
which Socrates appears to show that 6 €kov dyupravey aiperorepos proves 
that Plato’s cbject is not to prove or to “ reinforce ” the Socratic principle 
that ‘‘no one goes wrong willingly,’’ and still less to refute it. The 
proposition that ‘‘every one who acts at all always acts to realise the 
gavopevoy dyadsv,”’ which is fundamental for all Greek ethical thought, is, 
as I should agree with Dr. Kraus, an unexpressed premiss of the whole 
train of reasoning which is given inthe Hippias. Hence his further view 
that the dialogue was expressly composed by Plato as a model for teach- 
ing purposes, in order to illustrate the ambiguities attaching to the main 
terms employed in the argument, dAnOns, yevdns, Svvards, and that its 
object is therefore not ethical but dialetical, and more specially “ peirastic” 
seems to me quite sound. I would specially commend the acuteness with 
which Aristotle’s allusions to the dialogue in Met. 4, and in the Topics 
are employed to show that Aristotle recognised this point. The whole of 
Dr. Kraus’s treatment of the Topics and the Aristotelian ‘lexicon of 
equivocal terms” as evidence for the methods of study employed in the 
Academy is excellent. In particular, his conclusion that the contents of 
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the ‘‘ Aristotelian lexicon” (i.e. Met. A) are almost wholly Academic 
seems to me beyond dispute, especially when we bear in mind that the 
supreme importance of accurate division and definition as the means of 
avoiding fallacies of equivocation seems even tu have been the considera- 
tion which led the Academy to concern itself with such branches of study 
as Bivlogy and the Theory of Surd Magnitudes. I would even make 
the suggestion in connexion with Dr. Kraus’s observation that the for- 
mul of Aristotle’s logic have grown out of the practical logical rules of 
the Academy—that the dcarpéoecs which are mentioned in Hp. 13 as sent to 
Dionysius are most likely samples of such formal logical classifications. 
(That they are identical, as KE. Meyer assumes, with the Sophistes and 
Politicus, or with any of the Platonic ‘‘ works,” seems to me incredible.) 

The main interest of Prof. Kraus’s analysis is that, if it is accepted,— 
as I think its main principle must be,—the Hippias appears as a master- 
piece of logical subtlety. For, as Dr. Kraus shows, the argument is sv 
constructed that whenever ycu come on one of the ambiguous terms, « 
true conclusion can be drawn, if you are careful to employ the term in 
question in the same sense in both premisses, though, of course, this true 
conclusion will be different according to the sense you put on the term in 
question. The appearance of paradox only arises because Hippias—or 
the average loose thinker who reads the dialogue—falls into a carefully 
prepared trap, and actually understands an ambiguous term in two different. 
senses in the two premisses of a syllogism. As Dr. Kraus points out, 
Aristotle’s remarks in Met. A, on the ambiguity of the terms evdns and 
adn Ons, in connexion with which explicit reference is made to our dialogue, 
show that he—and presumably the Academy in general—quite appreciated 
this point. The result, then, is that the actual reasoning of Socrates 
throughout the dialogue is perfectly free from fallacy, and leads to a true 
conclusion. It is because Hippias so misconceives the reasoning as to 
take it in a way which involves a fallacy of equivocation on his part that 
it leaves him shocked. Thus it is true to say that the man who “can if 
he will” produce both bad and good results,—the man whose ‘‘ technical ” 
knowledge and mastery is such that if he produces a bad result (e.y. 
poisons a man), it is of set purpose and not from lack of knowledge and 
ability—is ‘‘ better” (i.e. endowed with higher qualifications), than the 
man who only produces the bad result dx@v, through incompetence. If 
you are careful, throughout the proof of the apparent paradox, to bear in 
mind that the knowledge spoken of is not ‘‘ knowledge of good and bad,’ 
but simply ‘“‘ knowledge how to produce a given result,” that ‘‘ ability to: 
produce the result” means ‘‘ ability to produce it if one wills to do so,” 
and that ‘‘good” and ‘‘bad”’ are not being used in a specifically ethical 
sense, the conclusion is both true and compatible with morality. The 
apparent immorality and paradoxicality of the conclusion ‘‘ he who acts 
wrongly éxav, if there is such a person, is the ‘‘ better”? man” only arises 
if you allow your terms to shift their meaning in the course of the reason- 
ing, so that ‘‘knowledge” comes to mean ‘‘knowledge of the good,” 
‘fable to do what is bad” to include in its meaning ‘“ furnished with the 
knowledge how to produce the bad result and with the will to produce 
it,” and ‘‘ good” and ‘‘ bad” themselves to bear an ethical sense. Though 
even with this sense of the terms « correct conclusion can be drawn. For 
since, on the Socratic-Platonic view, no one who knows the good is ever 
“able and willing” to do anything but the good, the class of ‘‘ beings 
knowing the good and willing to do the bad” is the null-class, and it 
is therefore quite correct to say that they are not the class “the bad,” 
which is not an empty one. This conclusion, again, has nothing immoral 
in it. It is only when you mix up the two different senses of the leading 
terms of the argument, only, therefore, when you commit a fallacy of 
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equivocation, that you get the immoral but fallacious conclusion, ‘‘ those 
who do wrong on purpose are the morally good ”. 

Of course it is clear, in spite of the puzzled comments of many of the 
German editors, that' Plato himself could not have written so skilful an 
illustration of the possibilities of fallacy which beset the use of ill-defined 
terms without being fully aware of the ambiguities he means to illustrate, 
nor, as I am glad to find Prof. Kraus agreeing, is there any reason to 
think that Socrates was not equally alive to them, or to doubt that we 
have in the dialogue a true dramatic picture of both its leading characters. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Ordnungslehre : ein System des nicht-metaphysischen Teiles der Philosophie, 
mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der Lehre vom Werden. By Hays 
Driescw. Pp. 355. Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1912. 


It is not Dr. Driesch’s wish to deny the possibility of metaphysics, 
but to help to prepare the way for a future metaphysics. ‘To ‘ philo- 
sophise’ is to be conscious of one’s knowledge (Wissen) ; thus ‘ philo- 
sophy’ is knowledge about knowledge (Wissen wm das Wissen).”’ 
Philosophy is ‘‘ the totality of knowledge about ‘something,’ as a unity. 
‘o this ‘something’ of which there is consciousness belongs also know- 
ledge itself. What knowledge means it cannot determine unless it were 
to say: I know when I have consciously a detinite ordered something 
before me. But this sentence merely contains, in a resolved form, the 
same immediate unity that the word know expresses” (p. 1). Here it 
may be remarked that we have a vicious circle of the kind that has been 
known to logicians for the last eight years to give rise to strange logical 
paradoxes. 

Philosophy is divided, according to Dr. Driesch, into three part : (1) a 
theory of self-reflection (Se/bstbesinnungslehre), in which the ego reflects 
on its irreducible modes of consciousness (the theory can only describe, 
but is the:foundation of all philosophy); (2) a theory of order (Ordnungs- 
lehre), which is concerned with the forms of order which the ego finds ; 
(3) perhaps” a theory of knowledge (Erkenntnislehre), which is con- 
cerned with the question: How does it come about that I know, and 
that I know about my knowledge, and does my knowledge about what | 
am conscious of and about my knowledge itself mean anything else than 
it is only my knowledge ? What Dr. Driesch calls ‘‘ theory of knowledge ”’ 
is, then, metaphysical ; it is sharply distinguished from the theory of 
order, ‘‘ which may be called ‘ Logic’ in the widest sense’ (p. 2), which 
does not touch the question of knowledge properly so called (that is to 
say, general knowledge about something ‘ actual’), and would remain if 
there were no general knowledge and the standpoint of solipsism were 
valid. Owing to the richness of the German language, Dr. Driesch is 
able to distinguish Wissen from FErkenntniss, the latter word being 
apparently applied to universally valid judgments, the proof of whose 
existence would mean a disproof of solipsism. Surely it is possible, how- 
ever, to be a solipsist as generally understood without giving up a belief 
in arithmetic. The richness of the German language, too, has led Dr. 
Driesch to impoverish it by making his vocabulary purely German (p. 10). 
By so doing, he has, I think, increased the labour of those who try to 
understand him to such an extent as, in many cases, to make their labour 
fruitless. A good example is the definition of a law of nature (p. 149) : 
‘Als Naturgesetz bezeichnen wir die Setzung eines durch bestimmtes 
Sosein gekennzeichneten Verhiiltnisses von Folgeverkniipfung, welches 
eine Natur-Klasse mit Minzigkeiten (‘ Fallen’) ist”. 
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The theory of order arises out of self-reflection (pp. 3-7, 16-18), and 
thought postulates the validity, for itself, of what it thinks (pp. 18-20). 
“The basal means of thought is positing (Sefzung): the conscious 
separation, retention, and naming of any datum of conscivusness 
(Hrlebtes) as a ‘something’” (pp. 26, 38); and, in the part on ‘* All- 
ygemeine Ordnungslehre” (pp. 38-130), the object of the book—the 
determination of the hierarchy of the forms of order that thought finds 
on self-reflection—is worked out by successive positings. This part is 
subdivided into three sections: The basal positings (Ur-NSetzungen), 
the theory of quality (Sosein), and the positing: Becoming. The next 
part (pp. 152-296), on the theory of the order of the actual in nature 
(les Nuturwirklichen), is divided into sections on the general theory of 
natura! order, on the special postulate of the theory of the combination 
of single things ( Hinzelheitseerkniiprung) such as notion, on Kinheits- 
folgeverknitpfung,” final remarks on the order of nature, and on the 
beautiful. The next part (pp. 297-322) on the theory of the order 
of the immediate data of consciousness (/igenerlebtheit) ; and the last 
two parts are on the structure of the theory of order and that of the 
sciences (pp. 324-330), and on the question of knowledge (‘* Erkenntnis” 
als der Ordnungslehre Ausgang) (pp. 332-341). The most general 
principle of the progress of the theory of order is that of the economy 
of positings (Grundsutz der Sparsamkeit der Setzungen), so that every stage 
stage of the theory of order always develops such and only such positings as 
make the next stage possible. But thought does not proceed according 
to this principle because it is more convenient, but because of the 
essential nature of thought ; and thus the theory of order is distinguished 
from the doctrines of Mach and Avenarius (pp. 11, 35). 

It is more within the competence of the present reviewer to discuss 
the scientific parts of the book. This alone, then, will be done here. 

Meinong’s ‘‘impossible objects” are to be rejected because they 
“come into conflict with the conception of positing or, what is the same 
thing. the law of double negation” (p. 49). Dr Driesch tells us with 
annoying irrelevancy, that he prefers his own (pp. 95-99) exposition of 
the introduction of number to Russell's. If we are convinced that 
“*creation ”’ of numbers is impossible, we would agree with Dr. Driesch’s 
observation (p. 103) that Dedekind’s *‘section”” presupposes continuity. 
But we do not presuppose that there are gaps in, say, the series of 
yational numbers when we define real numbers as classes of rationals ; 
but this definition is ignored by Dr. Driesch. 

It seems certainly a mistake to state that, though it is possible to 
describe nature (Naturgeqebenheit lasst sich . .. formen) without the 
concept of Becoming, it is more economical to use it. It is more eco- 
nomical to define a motion by expressing the co-ordinates as functions of 
the time. All the properties of a motion can be deduced from this expres- 
sion, and consequently itis quite superfluous and contrary to the principle 
of Occam’s razor to introduce such a notion as ‘the state of motion”. 

It is pointed out on p. 198 that the concept of potential energy and 
the law of the conservation of energy rest on postulates anc contain a 
reference to the future. This is both true and old, but there is no 
ground for limiting the reference to time to the future. Such a refer- 
ence is not, as might be thought from this exposition, the property 
merely of ‘‘theorems of conversation,” but is common to all laws of 
nature without exception. It is an error to which we have been made 
accustomed by those comparatively ignorant of mathematics that there 
is more virtue in the constancy of something than in the equation express- 
ing that its differential quotient is zero. Dr. Driesch would appear to 
share this error. 
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In conclusion, in nearly all parts where the present reviewer feels at 
all competent to form an opinion, Dr. Driesch’s remarks seem either 
irrelevant, superficial, misleading, or mistaken; and the word or does 
not here express a complete disjunction. The extraordinarily clumsy 
language is a real bar t» comprehension. 
E. B. Jourparn. 


Immanuel Kant. By O. Kiter. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1912. Pp. viii, 151. M.1.25. 


This little volume, which has deservedly reached its third edition, is one 
out of Teubner’s Series, Aus Natur und Geisteswelt in which, much as in 
the Home University Library and The People’s Books here in England, 
experts in Literature, Science and Philosophy make the results of their 
studies accessible to a wider public in a popular form. Prof. Kitlpe’s 
account of Kant deserves careful attention tor two reasons, viz., in the 
first place, for its intrinsic merits as a clear and masterly handling of 
its subject, and, secondly, because it gives an estimate and criticism of 
Kant by one who may fitly be described as the foremost representative 
among modern German philosophers of the ‘ neo-realistic’ line of thought. 
In this respect, English students of Kant may find it especially interest- 
ing to compare sections 5, 7 and 8 in this book with Mr. Prichard’s 
Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. In Prof. Kiilpe’s accounts of Kant’s. 
Critique of Pure Reason there is only one point which I feel tempted 
to challenge, and that in his attempt (p. 39 n.) to minimise the importance 
of the distinction which Kant introduces (at a late stage, it is true) 
between ‘denken’ and ‘erkennen’. It is a distinction which seems to 
me to make for clearness, in that it differentiates between thinking in 
the sense of ‘judging what I perceive or conceive to be real’ (which is 
the same as ‘ knowing’), and thinking which is mere conceiving and does. 
not pass on to such a judgment and, therefore, is not equivalent to 
‘knowing’. In the earlier sections of the Critique, Kant uses ‘ thinking” 
exclusively in the former sense as a synonym of ‘knowing,’ meaning by 
it the act of thought or judgment by which, in the terms of Transcen- 
dental Logic, the manifold of sense is synthesised and constituted an. 
‘object’ which is ipso facto said to be ‘known’ (erkennt). This is, 
historically, the point of origin of the modern ‘ Idealistic’ Logic which 
identifies knowledge with judgment, and treats judgment, in the language 
of English logicians, as the ‘reference of an idea to reality ’ which I take 
to mean the affirmation that ‘what I perceive and think (= ‘‘idea’’) is, 
so far as it goes, real’. Only for Kant this ‘reality’ with which judg- 
ment deals and which we ‘know’ is a realitas phenomenon as distinct 
from the ‘thing in itself’. ‘Denken,’ then, for Kant, at first means 
‘Erkennen,’ i.¢., knowing phenomena, and I should agree with Prof. 
Kiilpe’s statement (p. 39) that ‘ein Denkobjekt, das nicht anschaulicher 
Natur wiire [ist] von vornherein unméglich,’ if I am allowed to interpret 
‘Denkobjekt’ as equivalent to ‘ Erkenntnis-object’. For that I take to 
be Kant’s meaning: we can ‘think’ (= know or judge) nothing to be 
real, i.e., ‘empirically ’ or ‘ phenomenally ’ real, except what is actually 
or possibly within the range of sense-experience. But, of course, we car 
‘conceive’ or ‘think of’ objects which do not fulfil this condition : these, 
therefore, we cannot ‘ know,’ i.c., we cannot affirm that they are real. 
The conceptions of such objects are sometimes said by Kant to be 
‘empty,’ but this does not imply, I take it, that they are meaningless or 
without content, but only that they are without ‘ sensible’ content, and 
hence that we lack the point of application in sense-experience which 
would enable us to judge these objects to be real, i.e. to ‘know’ them. 
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They are, in short, ‘problematical’. If this view is correct, Kant’s 
distinction does seem to be valuable and necessary to the consistency of 
his position. 

Prof. Kiilpe’s criticisms of Kant are especially forcible in section 5 
which deals with Space and Time, and in sections 7 and 8 in which he 
challenges the two central positions of Kant’s theory, viz. that what is 
« priori in knowledge must, for that reason, belong to the constitution 
of the knowing subject, and that this, in turn, makes the object known 
a ‘phenomenon’. As against the first of these positions Prof. Kilpe 
urges that when we speak of the a priori as ‘independent of experience,’ 
we must distinguish two senses of ‘independent,’ viz. (a) independent 
as regards oriyin ; ()) independent as regards validity. He then shows 
that whilst Kant fails to keep these two senses apart, only the latter 
sense is relevant, but that in this sense an a priori truth is equally inde- 
pendent of its apprehension by, or the existence of, a knowing mind. 
As against the second position he argues that, even granting the ‘ sub- 
jectivity ’ of the « priori synthetic principles, it does not follow that they 
are merely subjective, or that their effect is to distort reality. They may 
none the less enable us to apprehend an independently existing reality 
as itis. And he tries to show in detail that whatever Kant classes as 
« priori must be counted among the ‘objective determinations’ (in a 
realistic sense) of reality, and that this is the reason why these determina- 
tions are universal for all knowing minds. The details of the argument, 
which is specially interesting in view of the present-day controversy 
between Realists and Idealists, must be followed in Prof. Kiilpe’s pages. 

Towards the end of the book (p. 142) there is one eloquent passage 
in which Prof. Kulpe points out the absurd incongruity of the arrange- 
ment by which in the notorious ‘ Siegesallee’ in Berlin, Kant is placed 
in the group commemorating Frederick William II., in spite of the fact 
that («) the bulk of his life and work belongs to the reign of Frederick 
the Great, and (b) that Frederick William II. took notice of Kant only 
to threaten him with disciplinary measures on the ground that he had 
‘abused his philosophy to misrepresent and degrade the fundamental 
dogmas of Holy Script and Christianity’. The refreshing vigour of the 
epithets with which Prof. Kiilpe stigmatises the action of this ‘ darkness- 
loving enemy of progress,’ without having been himself suppressed by 
the police, shows that in the last hundred years there has been progress 
even in Prussia. 


R. F. Atrrep 


Philosophische Kultur. Gesammelte Essais von Georg Simmel.  Philoso- 
phisch-soziologische Bucherei, Band xxvii. Leipzig: Verlag von Dr. 
Werner Klinkhardt, 1911. 


Prof. Simmel conceives the essence of philosophy as a spiritual attitude 
rather than any metaphysical content. Philosophical culture will consist, 
therefore, not in the knowledge of metaphysical systems, but in a radical, 
yet mobile, spiritual relationship, going behind all individual theories to 
the functional unity which underlies them. This view is exemplified and 
elaborated in a remarkable series of essays collected under the headings 
of Philosophical Psychology, the Philosophy of the Sexes, Aisthetics, 
Artistic Personalities, the Philosophy of Religion and the Philosophy of 
Culture. Specially noteworthy are the pieces on ‘‘ Michelangelo” and 
‘“* Rodin,” ‘* the Conception and the Tragedy of Culture,” and, above all, 
the various essays on woman and her destiny. 

The writer’s genius for subtle and involved antithesis is well known ; 
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but beneath the curious mutations of his dialectic can be detected the 
large movements of a few fundamental ideas. The various topics here 
treated with such refinements of insight are all brought under the same 
type of antithesis, which in the end resolves itself into that of subject 
and object. (The reader is reminded of the remarkable handling of the 
same theme in the author’s Lectures on Kant.) For instance, the concep- 
tion of culture which dominates the volume is that of a harmony between 
the soul, regarded in its subjectivity, and the ‘‘ objective spiritual pro- 
duct” ; and the tragedy of culture, arising out of the intrinsic character 
of the situation, consists in a predetermined rupture between the two. 
‘‘Objects have a peculiar logic of their own development ;” and the 
objective interest, which culture demands should be kept pure, leads in 
the end to specialisation and division of labour—both of them fatal to 
culture. The same antithesis appears in the titanic art of Michelangelo, 
which is the first to succeed in presenting the bodily form, representing 
mere Kirperschwere, as issuing out into the perfect freedom of movement 
as into ‘‘a visible logical consequence”. The unity of body and soul thus 
expressed is, however, of the Renaissance—terrestrial ; and just because 
it attains perfection oa the earthly level, it fails to give expression to the 
deeper yearnings after the transcendent. Michelangelo becomes “ cie 
ganz und gar tragische Persinlichkeit ”. 

The feminist problem is made to turn upon the deeply significant 
proposition that woman’s nature represents a more completely centralised 
whole than that of man, a solidarity in which subject and object do not 
so easily fall apart in diversity of interest and aim, or, as the writer 
would say, a unity in which the periphery is more closely bound to the 
centre. It is the tragedy of woman’s being that whereas in this profound 
solidarity of nature the category of means and end does not reach the 
same depth as in man, woman in her social and physiological destiny has 
been handled and valued as mere means—means for the man, the house, 
the child, and that she is conscious of herself as such. 

These illustrations are sufficient to reveal the pregnant character of the 
thought that underlies the subtlety of the argument. In the region of 
the larger human questions opinion will, of course, always be divided, 
and it is not to the point here to criticise mere conclusions. If anything 
calls for a word of protest it is the over-easy way in which the writer, in 
the essay on the Religious Situation, rests content with the solution 
which would erect the psychological fact of unrest in the religious con- 
sciousness into the ultimate metaphysical character of religion itself. 
Even here, however, his position is clearly distinguishable from Berg- 
sonism, in its extremer form, from which, in spite of deeply marked traces. 
of influence, Simmel is, on the whole, saved by a Kantian adherence to 
the a priori in every department of experience. 

A. A. B. 


Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. (Kultur der Gegenwart, Theil I., 
Abtheilung 5.) Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Berlin 
and Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1913. Pp. ix, 620. 


The first edition of this valuable work was noticed by the present writer 
in Minn, N.S. 74. In connexion with the reissue it will be sufticient to 
call attention briefly to the nature of the ‘‘ improvements and additions ”’. 
The work has been made much more convenient to use by the rearrange- 
ment of certain of its sections. The pages on Mohammedan and Jewish 
philosophy stand now in their proper chronological place immediately 
before the account of Christian scholasticism, and thus form, as they 
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should, a connected part of the story of the fortunes of the Platonic- 
Aristotelian doctrine instead of figuring, as they did in the misleading 
arrangement of the first edition, between the account of Indian philo- 
sophical systems and the sections on Chinese and Japanese thought. 
The great ‘‘ addition” which the book has received fills a palpable gap in 
the original text ; it is a sketch, exteading to some thirty-five pages, of 
‘patristic philosophy ” from the supereminently capable hand of Biiumker, 
which leads up to the same author’s masterly account of Scholasticism. 
In the actual text of the various parts of the book there is not much 
alteration. The sketch of the Indian systems has been slightly expanded 
by Oldenberg. Von Arnim reprints his account of Greek philosophy 
much as it stood before, but has added two or three pages to his exposi- 
tion of Plato, in which I am glad to see that he shows increased appreciation 
of the ethical and political value of the later dialogues, notably the Phile- 
bus, Politicus and Timaeus. It is refreshing to discover that he rightly 
refuses to recognise the ‘‘ tripartite psychology’ and the ‘‘ scheme of the 
cardinal virtues,” as given in the Republic, as ‘‘ Platonic”. I could still 
wish that there had been some explicit recognition of the fact that Plato’s 
enormous influence on civilisation is only partly due to his writings. 
The foundation of the Academy as a home for the organised prosecution 
of science, and at the same time a centre of political activity, should not 
be forgotten when we are forming our estimate of Plato’s services to 
mankind. The account of Aristotle has been rearranged in a way which 
brings out better than before the structural anatomy of Aristotelianism, 
but I see with regret that Von Arniin is still in darkness as to the mean- 
ing of the Aristotelian péoov in ethics, and that hardly any of the 
hazardous or positively mistaken assertions in his account of the ‘‘ Pre- 
Socratics ” have been corrected. He even repeats inter alia the absurd 
statement that codiorys means etymologically ‘* one who makes men wise ” 
Of course what it really means is one who copi¢era or practises copicpara, 
—a “wit” in the late seventeenth century English sense of the word. 
The bibliography of this section is still curiously unjust to work done 
outside Germany, Prof. Burnet’s Harly Greek Philosophy, at least, should 
not have been overlooked, and I should add that there is English work on 
Aristotle that might have been mentioned, and that, with all its real 
merit, Prof. Shorey’s monograph on The Unity of Plato's Thought is not 
the only valuable contribution of English-speaking countries to the study 
of Plato. 

The remainder of the book remains, except for a few verbal changes, 
and an occasional modification or two in the paragraphing, much as it 
stood in the first edition. In particular Windelband’s account of modern 
philosophy is reprinted without correction or addition. Even the gross 
chronological blunders in the section on Hobbes to which attention was 
called by the present writer in Minp N.S. 74 are repeated, and, as before, 
no account whatever is given of recent valuable French and German 
work. Mach, Kirchhoff, Meinong, Le Roy, Duhem, Ostwald, Miinster- 
berg—to take unly a few names at random—get no mention ; the revival 
of Thomism in Paris and Louvain is passed over. English writers since 
Herbert Spencer are disregarded, except for a brief allusion to T. H. 
Green and Mr. Bradley and a vague paragraph on ‘ Pragmatism’ ; Italy, 
as in the first edition, is as good as totally ignored. I cannot help 
thinking that this failure to recognise and repair any of the omissions in 
Prof. Windelband’s narrative carries natural piety to the dead a little 
too far. 


A. E. Taytor. 
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Die Philosophischen Auffassungen des Mitleids. Eine Iistoriseh-Kritische 
Studie. Von Dr. K. von ORELLI, Pfarrer in Sissach. Bonn: A. 
Marcus & E. Webers, Verlag, 1912. Pp. iv, 219. M. 6. 


This monograph falls into two unequal parts. In Part I. a remarkably 
complete historical account is given of the conception of pity or com- 
passion. Beginning with Empedocles, Dr. Orelli states the views held 
by the chief ancient philosophers. Patristic and scholastic philosophy is 
laid under contribution, and full justice is done to the conceptions of the 
moderns. Of the Fathers Dr. Orelli writes con amore; with the 
scholastic philosophy he is apparently not so much in sympathy. The 
only Doctor mentioned is St. Thomas, and the account of his doc- 
trine consists largely of quotations from the Summa. But, after all, 
St. Thomas represents only one side, though that is the most important 
side, of scholasticism. On the particular point with which this study 
deals, much of value is to be found in St. Bonaventure. Dr. Orelli’s 
attention might be directed to the Diaeta Salutis where St. Bonaventure 
deals with the threefold nature and causes of compassion, and to the 
Formula Aurea in which there is a suggestive treatment of its various 
grades or levels. Dr. Orelli might also profitably have indicated the 
influence of St. Augustine on St. Bonaventure. The general philosophical 
value of the historical portion of the volume is seriously impaired by 
the author’s failure to indicate the relationship and development of the 
various views he mentions. The transitions from thinker to thinker are 
of the most perfunctory kind: to take a typical example, we are shot 
from Bacon into the presence of Descartes with a mere apology for an 
introduction—‘‘ Grundlicher als Bacon hat sich Descartes mit dem Mitleid 
beschiiftigt ” (p. 51). 

Part IIL. gives, with copious references to Part I., a systematic account 
of pity from various standpoints. From the psychological point of view, 
it possesses emotional and intellectual aspects. It admits of analysis 
into three essential elements—the ego which pities, the object (person or 
thing) pitied, and the actual suffering pitied. It is har1 to see that this 
analysis is not both incomplete and supererogatory. If the analysis is 
to be exhaustive, the actual feeling of pity which the ego has is also an 
element in the whole. And does it really tell us anything about pity to 
‘analyse ’ it in this way? After stating the ethical aspects of pity, the 
author concludes with an estimate of its wsthetic and metaphysical 
significance. Asthetically, pity is valuable as an effective principle of 
contrast, including the two moments of pleasure-and pain. Metaphysic- 
ally, its nature manifests itself in the two moments of particularity and 
universality. 

On the whole, the book is marked by erudition rather than by insight, 
and it leaves a most unpleasant sense of the resultlessness of the struggle 
for knowledge. 

G. A. JOHNSTON. 


Bericht iiber den V. Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie in Bertin, 
1912. Kd. by Prof. F. Schumann. Leipzig: Barth, 1912. Pp. 
xxv, 324. M. 11. 


A summary report on the Psychological Methods of testing Intelligence, 
by W. Stern, occupies the first 103 pages of this volume. It is a very 
full, clear, and useful discussion of the methods, results, and prospects 
of this recent development of pedagogical psychology. The new field of 
work has been plotted and probed, but it is evident that the great profits 
expected cannot immediately be realised. Careful critical examination 
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of every detail of method, test, and end in view, and the gradual con- 
solidation of the extract must precede the attempt to base far-reaching 
reforms on the results of the new study. 

The rest of the volume is filled with summaries of papers read to the 
congress. These are long enough to be of considerable interest. They 
serve to indicate the most recent efforts of psychology and give a forecast 
of works soon to be published. The full text of an address by Gitz 
Martius on Synthetic and Analytic Psychology is given \pp. 261-281). 
This is an interesting attempt to remould our views of psychology for 
the benefit of a critical idealism. For example: objective space and 
objective time are most closely connected with subjective, felt, space and 
subjective, felt, time. The former are but immediate space and time 
experiences brought into the form of law (p. 270). Martius’s theses are 
these: (1) Synthetic psychology [¢.g. Wundt’s, along with its ‘ creative 
synthesis ’] proceeds on assumptions that are not necessary for an exact 
empirical explination of the fa-ts, but rest on a scientific scheme for 
turning essence into existence. (2) The results of experimental psycho- 
logy contradict the methodological demands of synthetic psychology. 
The application of the principles of the latter rather complicates, than 
simplifies, the grouping of the observed facts into laws. (3) Psychology 
is naturally an analytical science, the elements discovered are not ultimate 
facts in the metaphysical sense. (4) Psychical life falls within the 
general phenomena of life. The development of the soul rests on im- 
manent spiritual principles. The regularity of the flow of psychical 
events is a consequence of individual development and is not referable to 
the elements. (5) The phenomena of spiritual life are referable to in- 
dividual psychical processes, but they constitute a superindividual reality 
(p. 281). The spiritual world is ontologically foreshadowed neither in 
the underlying materiality nor in the sensations (p. 277). 


Henry J. Warr. 


Hauptwerke der Philosophie in originalgetreuen Neudrucken. Band I. 
HERMANN Lotze. Geschichte der Aesthetik in Deutschland. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1913. Pp. viii, 689. In paper, 9 M.; 
bound, 10. M. 


This is a precise reprint, page for page, of Lotze’s [History of A¢sthetic, 
originally published in 1868. The left-hand title-page from which 
the above heading is taken, replaces the left-hand title-page of the 
original, which described the book as volume vii. of The History of the 
Sciences in Germany for Modern Times, and was marked with the crown 
and arms of Bavaria and the imprint of J. G. Cotta’s firm at Munich. 
The right-hand title-page precisely reproduces the original, bearing the 
title of the book with the arms and imprint as just described. 

Two excellent indices, of names and of subjects, have been added, 
which will be a great boon to the reader. 

It is pleasant to see that an interest in Lotze maintains itself ; especi- 
ally if one might infer that the present republication indicates a general 
demand, whereas the original issue of the work was due to the ‘ His- 
torische Commission bei der Kénigl. Academie der Wissenschaften ”’. 
Lotze mediates between the classical philosophy of Germany and the 
tendencies of to-day in a way that has not ceased to be valuable. 


B. Bosanquer. 
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Aristoteles Politik. New Ubersetzt wid mit einer Einleitung und Er- 
klarenden Anmerkungen Versehen. KE. Roures. (Philosophische 
Bibliothek, vol. vii.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1912. Pp. xvi, 325. 


An excellent German version of the Poli/ics. The translation is accurate 
and, so tar as I can judge of style in a language which is not my own, 
spirited. The notes are at once useful and brief. The Introduction is 
marked by sound sense and is commendably short. It is specially pleasant 
to see that Dr. Rolfes has returned to the traditional order of the succes- 
sive books. The scholars of half-a-century ago were often admirably 
learned as well as indefatigably industrious, but it is curious to see how 
many eccentricities of judgment they have bequeathed to us, and how 
singularly unable they seem to have been to appreciate the worth of an 
old and well-established tradition. 
A. EK. T. 


Der Phaidros in der Entwiekelung der Ethik wader der Reformgedanken 
Platous. V. Povempa. Breslau, 1915. Pp. vii, 68. 


A careful and sensible degree ‘‘ thesis” on the argument and drift of the 
Phaedrus, by «» Roman Catholic student of Breslau University. The 
pamphlet affords a useful analysis of the rather complicated structure of 
the dialogue, and is, rightly I think, so far divergent from the interpreta- 
tion of Thompson that it lays considerable stress on the intrinsic im- 
portance of the ethical teaching, which Thompson tends to regard as 
merely subordinate to the theory of the philosophical use of rhetoric. The 
tone of the discussion of radepacria and the attitude to it of Socrates and 
Plato strikes me as exceedingly sane. It is to be hoped that Dr. Potempa 
will continue to interest himself in Platonic study. 


Kinleitung in die Philosophie. Von W. JerusAtem. Seventh to ninth 
thousand. Vienna and Leipzig: W. Braumuller, 1913. Pp. xiii, 402. 


This well-known text-book, which was for a time out of print, now 
appears in a new and enlarged edition, and adorned with an excellent 
portrait of the author. The additions, which amount to over 120 pages. 
are chiefly in the departments of sociology, pedagogy, and vsthetics, 
and will doubtless enhance the usefulness and popularity of the work. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Die Anfinge der griechischen Philosophie. Von JoHn Burnet, tibersetzt 
von Else Schenkl. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner. Pp. v, 343. 


This is a translation of the second edition of Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy by Mme. Schenkl, the wife of the well-known editor of 
Epictetus, who has given her the benefit of his advice in all technical 
matters. The translation reaches a very high level of excellence and 
compares very favourably with most English translations of German 
works on similar subjects. It is dedicated to the Eighty-fifth Congress of 
German Scientific Investigators and Physicians held at Vienna last 
September. The translator has some amusing observations on the 
difference between English and German style in her Preface. 
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Disegno Storico delle Dottrine Pedagogiche. G1iovannt MARCHESINI. 
Roma: Athenaeum, Societa Editrice Romana. Pp. 260. 


Prof. Marchesini of Padua is a fertile and suggestive writer on philosophical 
and educational subjects. 

His Le Finzion dell? anima, and his Pedagogia Generale were 
recently reviewed in Minp, and the volume before us, though little 
more than a bird’s-eye view of a great field, shows synthetic grasp and 
insight. 

it is an historical sketch in outline of the develo;;nent of Pedagogical 
doctrines from their beginning in Classical times, and of the ideals 
which they have generated. As the author shows, the history of 
Pedagogy is connected with, but must not be confused with the history 
of Education. Pedagogy is the Science, Education is the Art. The 
former deals with theory, the latter with practice. Practice in all 
spheres of activity often lags very far in the rear of theory, and in nothing 
is this more true than in Education. Many of the ideas which were 
theoretically established by the thinkers of ancient Greece are only now 
beginning to be systematically carried out in practical systems. 

Our author therefore deliberately refrains from discussing the varicties 
and gradual modifications of scholastic institutions, oh the ground that 
the history of Pedagogy ought to be kept distinct from the history of 
Education. 

The book is divided into two parts. The former with a broad brush 
paints the story of the growth of educational theory in three panels. The 
first covers the whole movement from the time of Plato to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. When we mention that only two pages are 
allotted to Plato, and the same to Aristotle, it will be clear that there is 
not much space for detail. The second section or panel is called the 
“Golden Age of Pedagogy ”—and therein is set forth the quickening of 
Pedagogical thought by the ideas of Rousseau and Pestalozzi. The third 
section confines itself to the characteristic doctrines of the nineteenth 
century as represented by their exponents, Froebel, Herbart, Ardigo. 

Part Il. contains a review of the principal problems which have led to 
discussion in general Pedagogy, such as the scientific criterion, the end 
of education, formalism, the intuitive method, discipline, the process of 
instruction, etc. This second part is intended on the one hand to com- 
plete from a more special point of view the general exposition of the 
doctrines, and on the other hand to collect synthetically the informative 
criteria. 

Prof. Marchesini has a peculiar fondness for appendices. There is a 
long one at the end of each section of the book. While it may be 
admitted that these appendices contain much valuable matter, and that 
an author is justified in selecting for his purpose from the material at his 
disposal, it would, in our opinion, have been better if much of the matter 
thus served up in appendix form had been fully digested and worked into 
the actual structure of the book. 

Epuar. 
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Received also :— 


James Mark Baldwin, History of Psychology, A Sketch and an Interpreta- 
tion, London, Watts & Co., 1913, vol. i., ‘From the Earliest Times 
to John Locke,” pp. xv, 136; vol. ii, ‘‘ From John Locke to the 
Present Time,” pp. vii, 168. 

Meyrick Booth, Rudolf Eucken, His Philosophy and Influence, London 
and Leipsic, Fisher Unwin, 1913, pp. xxviii, 297. 

C. W. Valentine, Au Jutroduction to the Expervmentul Psychology of 
Beauty, London and Edinburgh, 'T. C. & EK. C. Jack ; New York, 
Dodge Publishing Co., pp. 94. 

Vernon Lee, The Beautiful, An Introduction to Psychological Aesthetics, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1913, pp. viii, 158. 

Mrs. Anna Hude, The Evidence for Communication with the Dead, Lon- 
don and Leipsic, Fisher Unwin, 1913, pp. viii. 351. 

R. H. Cole, Mental Diseases, A Text-book of Psychiatry for Medical 
Students and Practitioners, with fifty-two Ulustrations and Plates, 
London, University of London Press, 1913, pp. x, 348. 

Estelle W. Stead, My Father, Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences, 
London, Heinemann, 1913, pp. xii, 351. 

Cyril Bruyn Andrews, Life, Emotion, and Intellect, London and Leipsic, 
Fisher Unwin, 1915, pp. 95. 

John P. McLaurin, Hlocution; A Product of Evolution, An Exsamin- 
ation of the Phenomena in Speaking, and an Endeavour to shew 
thut Elocution is a Science, a Philosophy, and a Branch of Natural 
History, Glasgow, W. & R. Holmes, pp. 127. 

G. F. Arnold, Psychology applied to Legal Evidence and Other Con- 
structions of Law, Second Edition, Revised and Re-written in 
parts, Calcutta, Thacker, Spink & Co., 1913, pp. xi, 607. 

G. F. Stout, 4 Manual of Psychology, Third Edttion, Revised and 
Enlarged, London, Clive, University Tutorial Press, 1913, pp. 
xvii, 769. 

Maria Montessori, [edayoyical Anthropology, Translated from the 
Italian by Frederick Taber Cooper, with 163 Llustrations and 
Diagrams, London, Heinemann, 1913, pp. xi, 508. 

Ernesto Lugaro, Modern Problems in Psychiatry, Translated by David 
Orr, M.D., and R. G. Rows, M.D., with a Foreword by Sir T. S. 
Clouston, M.D., LL.D. Manchester, University Press, 1913, 
pp. vii, 305, 

Philosophy of the Practical, Economic and Ethic, Translated from the 
Italian of Benedetto Croce by Douglas Ainslie, London, Macmillan, 
1913, pp. xxxvii, 591. 

Benedetto Croce, The Philosophy of Gambattista Vico, Translated by 
R. G. Collingwood, London, H. Latimer, 1913, pp. xii, 317. 

Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, Josiah Royce, ees Couturat, 
Benedetto Croce, Federigo Enriques & Nicolaj Losskij, Logic (En- 
cylopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences, volume i.), Translated by 
B. Ethel Meyer, London, Macmillan, 1913, pp. x, 269. 

Nydyasdra of Bhdisarvajna, Edited with Notes by Vishvanatha P. 
Vaidya, Bombay, Ghanekar, 1910, pp. iii, 32+ 55. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, 7'he Social Contract and Discourses, Translated 
with Introduction by G. D. H. Cole (Everyman’s Library), 
London, Dent ; New York, Dutton & Co. pp. xlvii, 287. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, Our Eternity, Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
De Mattos, London, Methuen, 1913, pp. vii, 243. 

Atta Troll, From the German of Heinrich Heine by Herman Schettauer 

with an Introduction by Dr. Oscar Levy, and some Pen-and-Ink 
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pe of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. iii., Containing 
the Papers read before the Society during the Thirty-fourth 
Session, 1912-13, London, Williams & Norgate, 1913, pp. 375. 

Bolton Public Libraries, Catalogue of Books in the Central Lending and 
Reference Libraries, Philosophy and Religion, Archibald Sparke, 
Chief Librarian, Published by the Bolton Libraries Committee, 
1913, pp. iv. 387. 

G. Wallerand, Les Oeuvres de Siger de Courtrai, Etude Critique et Textes 
Inédits (Les Philosophes Belges), tome viii., Louvain, Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie de l'Université, 1913, pp. vii, 174. 

A. Mamelet, Le Relativisme Philosophique Chez Georg Simmel, Préface 
de Victor Delbos, Paris, Alcan, 1914, pp. ix, 214. 

Pierre Martino, Le Roman Réaliste Sous le Second Empire, Paris, 
Hachette, 1913, pp. 311. 

Société Unitive, Catalogue de la Bibliothéque, Sciences Psychiques Magie, 
Occultisme, Philosophie, Mystique, Médicine, Science, Literature 
etc., Paris, Société Unitive, 1913, pp. 117. 

Dr. Karl Groos, Das Seelenleben des Kindes, Ausgewihlte Vorlesungen, 
Vierte durchgesehene und ergiinzte Auflage, Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard, 1913, pp. 334. 

Dr. Anton Michelitsch, Thomasschriften, Untersuchungen iber die 
Schriften Thomas von Aquino (Erster Band: Bibliographisches) 
Graz und Wein, “Styria,” 1913, pp. xii, 252. 

Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Koppelmann, Untersuchungen zur Logik der Gegenwart, 
I Teil Lehre vom Denken und Erkennen, Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard. 1913, pp. viii, 278. 

Dr. Max Offner, Das Gedichtnis, Die Ergebnisse der experimentellen 
Psychologie und thre Anwendung in Unterricht und Erziehung, 
Dritte, vermehrte und teilweise umgearbeitete Auflage, Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1913, pp. xii, 312. 

Adolf Phalén, Beitrag zur Kliirung des Begriffs der Inneren Erfahrung 

; Upsala, Akademiska Bokhandelm, 1913, pp. iv, 307. 

Semi Meyer, Probleme der Entwicklung des Geistes, Die Geistestormen, 
Leipzig, Barth, 1913, pp. iv, 429. 

H. G. Steinmann, Uber den Einfluss Newtons auf die Erkenntnistheorie 
seiner Zeit, Bonn, Friedrich Cohen, 1913, pp. 81. 

Prof. Dr. Adolf Schwarz, Die Hermeneutische Antinomie in der Tal- 
mudischen Literatur, Wien und Leipzig, Alfred Hilder, 1913, 

. 210. 

August p Be Das Genetische Prinzip, Versuch einer Lebenslehre, 
mit zwei farbigen Tafeln, Munchen, Bruckmann, 1913, pp. 299. 

W. von Bechterew, Objektive Psychologie oder Psychoreflexoloyic, die 
Lehre von den Assoziationsreflecen, Autorisierte Ubersetzung aus 
dem Russischen, mit 37 Figuren und 5 Tafeln, Leipzig und 
Berlin, Teubner, 1913, pp. viii, 468. 

John Burnet, ie Anfange der Griechischen Philosophiv, Zweite Ausgabe, 
Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt von Else Schenk], Leipzig and 
Berlin, Teubner, 1913, pp. v, 343. 

Konrat Ziegler, Menschen und Weltenwerden, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Mikrokosmosidee, Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 1913, pp. 45. 

Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und Phiinomenologische Forschung, in Gemein- 
schaft mit M. Geiger, A. Pfinder, A. Reinach, M. Scheler, 
herausgegeben von Edmund Husserl, Erste und Zweite Biinder, 
Halle a. d. S. Max Niemeyer, 1913, pp. vi, 404; iv, 443. 
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Narziss Ach, Uber die Erkenntnis a priori insbesondere in der Arithmetik, 
Erster Teil, Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1913, pp. 70. 

Dr. E. Meumann, Intelligenz und Wille, zweite ungearbeitete u. 
vermehrte Auflage, Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1913, pp. viii, 361. 

Edmund Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, Zweiter Band, Untersuch- 
ungen zur Phinomenologie und Theorie der Erkenntnis, I. Teil, 
Zweite, Umgearbeitete Auflage, Halle a.d.S., Max Niemeyer, 1913, 
pp. xi, 508. 

Hugo Bergmann, Mas Unendliche und die Zahl, Halle A.S., Max 
Niemeyer, 1913, pp. vii. 88. 

Peter Petersen, Die Philosophie Friedrich Adolf Trendelenburgs, Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Aristoteles im 19 Jahrhundert, Hamburg, 
E. Bonsen, 1913, pp. vii, 208. 

Helmuth Plessner, Die wissenschaftliche Idee, Ein Eutwurf tiber ihre 
Form, Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1913, pp. 152. 

Elisabeth Rotten, Goethes Urphanomen und die platonische Idee, Giessen, 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1913, pp. iv, 132. 

Dr. Martin Grabmann, er Gegenwartswert der geschichtlichen Erforschung 
dev mittelalterlichen Philosophie, Akademische Antrittsvorlesung, 
Wien L., Wollzeile 33, B. Herder, 1913, pp. vi, 94. 

Dr. 8. Becher und Dr. R. Demoll, Hinfiihrung in die Mikroskopische: 
Technik fiir Naturwissenschdftler und Mediziner, Leipzig, Quelle 
& Meyer, 1915, pp. iv, 183. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek fiir Jugend wnd Volk herausgegeben 
von Konrad Hiller und Georg Ulmer, Bienen wind Wespen ihre 
Lebensyewohnheiten und Bauten, von Ed. J. R. Scholz, mit 80 
Abbildungen im Text, Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, pp. vi, 208 

Rudolf Eucken, Grundlinien einer Neuen Lebensanschawung, zweite, 
villig umgearbeitete Auflage, Leipzig, Veit & Co., 1913, pp. x, 244. 

Jahrbuch der Philosophischen Gesellschaft an der Universitat zw Wien 
1913 (Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum 26, Jahresbericht) Leipzig, 
Barth, 1913, pp. 108. 

Richard Hinigswald, Prinzipienfragen der Denkpsychologie, Vortrag 
Gehalten auf der General-Versammlung der Kantgesellschaft zu 
Halle A. S. AM 20 April, 1913, Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1918, 
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Gentile, Lu Riforma della Dialetticu Hegeliana, Messina, 
Giuseppe Principato, 1913, pp. viii, 304. 

Giorgio Del Vecchio, Il Concetto Del Diritto, Ristampa, Bologna, 
Nicola Zanichelli, 1912, pp. 155. 

Giuseppe Cimbali, Ragione e Liberti, Nuovi Saggi di Filosofia Sociale e 
Giuridica, Torino, Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1912, pp. 
xi, 386. 

Luigi Valli, /l Valore Supremo, Genova, Formiggini, 1913, pp. 323. 

Giuseppe Rensi, La Trascendenza (Studio sul problema morale), Torino, 
Fratelli Bocca, 1914, pp. x, 523. ; 

Jorge Del Vecchio, Kl Fenou eno de la Guerra y la Idea de la Paz, 
Traduccién y Prélogo de Mariano Castano, Madrid, Hijos De 
Reus, 1912, pp. 171. 

Georg Cohn, Etik Og Sociologi, Tilkendt Universitetets Guldmedaille, 
Kobenhavn og Kristiania Gyldendalske Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, 

1915, pp. xv, 301. 
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Review. Vol. xxii., No. 2. F. Thilly. ‘Roman- 
ticism and Rationalism.’ [Argues that ‘there is hardly a type of 
Romantic philosophy clamouring for recognition to-day that has not its 
counterpart in the anti-intellectualistic movements of the period inaugu- 
rated by Kant,” and that “there is nothing whatever in the nature of 
the human mind . . . to hinder it from doing justice to the dynamic . . . 
phase of experience”’.] J. E. Creighton. *The Copernican Revolution 
in Philosophy.’ [With Kant, philosophy becomes essentially criticism 
of the categories ; philosophy constructs through the process of criticsm ; 
Kant’s doctrine of the categories thus confirms and completes Leibniz’ 
dynamic view of reality. The ‘new realism’ employs a precritical logic, 
and fails to appreciate the history of philosophy ; its instinct is, however, 
sounder than its principles and method.| H. M. Kallen. ‘ Radical 
Empiricism and the Philosophie Tradition.’ [The philosophical systems 
are guilty of hypostasis of the instrument ; pragmatism enumerates them 
over a common denominator. But pragmatism, as method, finally gets 
lost in prospective ultimacies; it remains for radical empiricism to 
emphasise the ferminus a quo. Radical empiricism is metaphysics 
expressible in attitude, not insystem.] E.G. Spaulding. ‘ Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Association; the 12th Annual Meeting, 
Columbia University, Deer. 26-28, 1912.’ Discussion. W. B. Pitkin. 
‘The Neo-realist and the Man in the Street.’ [Reply to Calkins. We 
must distinguish between the evidential value of a common-sense state- 
ment, and its importance as fixing the burden of proof ; and again between 
common-sense ideas and common-sense behaviour : we may draw inferences 
from conduct irrespectively of what the actors think. ] Reviews of Books. | 
Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. TT. de Laguna. 
‘The Inportance of the History of Philosophy for Systematic Philosophy.’ 


PsycHoLocicaL Revirw. Vol. xx., No. 3. R. M. Ogden. ‘The 
Relation of Psychology to Philosophy and Education.’ [The new 
psychology of thought, in its bearing upon epistemology and the process 
of learning, illustrates the fact that psychology is essentially a pro- 
predeutic to philosophy and education.] E.G, Martin., E. L, Porter, 
L. B. Nice. ‘The Sensory Threshold for Faradic Stimulation in Man,’ 
[The electrical sensitivity of the human skin (mental electrodes) is 4 that 
of frog’s muscle, and ,{, to 3 that of naked nerve. Mental electrodes 
atfect cutaneous, liquid electrodes the deeper-lying receptors.] L. W. 
Kline, W. A. Owens. ‘Preliminary Report of a Study in the Learning 
Process Involving Feeling Tone, Transference and Interference.’ [Distri- 
bution of playing-cards to pigeon-holes under varying conditions. There 
are five stages in learning, causally related: learning of labels, of 
compartments, of the run of the cards; synthetising runs and compart- 
ments and symbolising them in various modes; emergence of sensori- 
motor and automatic processes.] E.Rowland. ‘Report of Experiments 
at the State Reformatory for Women at Bedford, New York.’ [Nine 
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classitied tests of thirty-five delinquent women gave objective proof in 
a relatively short time that eleven were subnormal.| K. Dunlap. 
‘ Apparatus for Association Timing.’ [Arrangement of Ewald chronoscope, 
electric fork, voice keys, double relay, and master switch.] M. Luckiesh. 
‘A Colour-Triangle for Lecture Purposes.’ [Triangular box with 
diffusing glass and three lamps. | 


JouRNAL oF PutLosopHy, PsycHoLogy MetHovs.— 
x. 10.° J. Keyser. ‘Concerning Multiple Interpretations of 
Postulate Systems and the ‘‘ Existence” of Hyperspace.’ [{Distinguishes 
clearly between sensible and conceptual ‘ space,’ showing that the former 
is mathematically discontinuous and irrational, because the axiom that 
equals of equals are equal does not hold of it, and hence unfit to be the 
object of geometry. A conceptual space has therefore to be substituted 
for it; but once this is done any hyperspace is logically on a par with 
ordinary (Euclidean) geometrical space. The sole difference is that the 
latter is ‘imitated’ by our sensible space, whereas the hyperspaces are 
not.| J.Dewey. ‘The Problem of Values.’ [Comments on the question 
propounded for the meeting of the Philosophical Association, and suggests 
additions.] H.L. Hollingworth. ‘The N.Y. Branch of the American 
Psychological Association.’ x., 11. A.H. Lloyd. ‘Conformity, Con- 
sistency and Truth: A Sociological Study.’ [Argues that the two former 
were the outcome of medieval dualism, and that the pragmatic test of 
‘working’ develops out of them when institutions become imstruments. | 
W. F. Cooley. ‘Can Science Speak the Decisive Word in Theology ?’ 
[Maintains the negative against Leuba.] x., 12. W.B. Pitkin. ‘Time 
and the Percept.’ [Endeavours to meet the objection to realism arising 
out of the fact that the percept is always seen in the light of past experience 
and selected in accordance with expectation and desires about the future, 
and consequently cannot be ‘real’ in the realistic sense, i.¢. wholly inde- 
pendent of the perceiver.]| H. M. Wright. ‘The Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association.’ x., 13. G. C. Cox. 
‘The Case Method in the Study and Teaching of Ethics.’ [Findimg that 
the study of ethics dues not teach men to be ethical, the author has 
adopted the ‘case’ method from the teaching of law. He starts from 
actual conduct and the judgments socially passed thereon, and disclaims 
casuistry, which presupposes an already established moral law. The 
method appears to be more difticult, but also more effective, than mere 
lecturing.] 1. Husik. ‘The Theory of Independence.’ [A criticism of 
R. B. Perry’s paper in The New Realism, which it charges with either 
confusion or begging of the question.] x., 14. W. Fite. ‘The Social 
Implications of Consciousness,’ [Social consciousness and obligation 
must be mutual; “no creature is your brother just because he is one of 
the human race”.] G.H. Mead. ‘The Social Self.’ [The growth of 
the self arises out of a partial disintegration—the appearance of the 
different interests in the forum of reflexion, the reconstruction of the 
social world, and the consequent appearance of the new self that answers 
to the new object.”] Report on the New York Branch of the Americaa 
Psychological Association. x., 15. W. B. Pitkin, ‘The Empirical 
Status of Geometrical Entities.’ [Attacks the ‘error’ of ‘ supposing that 
the concepts of pure geometry cannot be found in the realm of percepts.”’| 
R. M. Ogden. ‘Content vs. ‘‘ Kundgabe” in Introspection.’ [Experi- 
ments to test the existence of ‘imageless thought’ by ‘ introspecting the 
meanings of words’ and studying ‘ the consciousness evoked by aphorisms 
and simple logical problems.’] J. H. Leuba. ‘Can Science Speak the 
Decisive Word in Theology? A Rejoinder’ [to Cooley inx., 11]. x., 16. 
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J. B. Watson. ‘Image and Affection in Behaviour.’ [The belief in 
mental images and in affective processes are the chief obstacles to a 
radically ‘ behaviourist’ treatment of psychology. Hence where there is 
neither immediate nor delayed ‘overt response’ the so-called ‘thought 
processes’ must be conceived as ‘implicit behaviour,’ consisting of ‘ nothing 
but word-movements’ in the larynx. As for ‘affection,’ Freud has made 
good his main point about the sex reference of all behaviour: hence 
pleasantness and unpleasantness may be correlated with the tumescence 
and shrinkage of the sex-organs. Thus self-observation and introspective 
reports may be eliminated from psychology.] C. I. Lewis. ‘A New 
Algebra of Implications and Some Consequences’ [A sequel to the author’s 
criticisms of Russell's system. Points out that the algebra of implications 
ceases, in asense, to be pure and becomes applied when its propositions are 
used in proving anything. Hence, it is ‘ peculiarly difficult’ to separate 
formal consistency and material truth, and ‘false proofs’ are generated, 
as also ‘‘theorems which have no application to our ordinary processes of 
reasoning and seem absurd to common sense”. He therefore proposes 
a system of “strict implication” in which ‘propositions and propos- 
itional functions obey the same laws’’ and states its seroma | G. 
S. Fullerton. ‘‘‘ Everybody’s World” and the Will to Believe.’ [Reply 
to Adams in x., 7. Suggests that those philosophers who ‘ provide 
unequivocally for the conservation of human interest and values,” whether 
labelled idealists, realists or pragmatists, should join forces against those 
who have no roow for x., 17. R-B.Perry. ‘Some Disputed Points 
in Neo-Realism.’ [Replies to criticisms by Lovejoy, Pratt and McGilvary. | 
H. A. Overstreet. ‘ Prof. Cox’s ‘‘Case Method” in Ethics’ [cf. x., 13; 
asks for more elucidation]. This number contains also a classified, but 
‘far from exhaustive,” bibliography on the conception of Value. x., 18. 
G. D. Walcott. ‘Epistemology trom the Angle of Physiological 
Psychology.’ [A sketch of asystem.] T, R. Powell. ‘The Study of Moral 
Judgment by the Case Method.’ [A valuable exposition of the nature of 
legal reasoning, apparently by a jurist, showing the fundamental identity 
of legal and moral decisions.| H. T. Costello. ‘A Neo-Realistic Theory 
of Analysis.’ [A criticism of Spaulding’s essay in The New Realism, 
urging that Bergson has not been confuted by the realist’s ‘analysis,’ 
because it assumes a mathematical ‘ Imitation of space but not space itself ’.] 
x, 19. H. L. Hollingworth. ‘A New Experiment in the Psychology of 
Perception’ [to illustrate the process of interpretation. ‘‘To suggest 
activity pictorially the moving object must always be caught at an actual 
point of rest; to ~uggest pose or arrest it must be caught at a point of 
actual motion.”] M. R. Cohen, * The Supposed Contradiction in the 
Diversity of Secondary Qualities—A Reply’ [to Lovejoy in x., 8]. W. E. 
Hocking. ‘Conterence on th: Relation of Law to Social Ends.’ [A 
full report.] x., 20. W.T. Bush. ‘The Empiricism of James.’ [An 
urbane and sympathetic review of Essays in Radical Empiricism.| A.W. 
Moore. ‘The Aviary Theory of Truth and Error.’ [Shows that W. P. 
Montague in T'he New Realism has not extricated himself from Plato’s 
perplexities in the Theetetus, and -uggests as the reason that “a mere 
actionless object ‘as such’ no more exists than does a contentless ‘act’ or 
‘process’ of belief ‘as such,’”’ which appears to be the correct pragmatist 
comment on this controversy.] W. Fite. ‘The Theory of Independence 
Once Move.’ [Another pragmatist critic:sm of neo-reilis:n, which accuses 
R. B. Perry’s account of indep-ndence of ‘ignoring the case of personal 
jadependence,” and sug se ts that it contains tue real clue to the question. 
The indictment of the conventional epistemvlogy as the history of the 
knower, who had a chair but apparently no friends, is very sensible as well 
as witty. | 
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BRitIsH JOURNAL oF PsycHotocy. Vol. v., Pt. 3. Henry Rutgers 
Marshall. ‘The Relation of Instinct and Intelligence.’ [Continues 
discussion of instinct in symposium by Wildon Carr, McDougall, LLoyd 
Morgan, Myers and Stout, reported in British Journal of Psychology, vol. 
iii. Objective view first considered, organisms being regarded as including 
cells and groups of cells each having their own special activities. From 
this point of view reflexes are instinct actions of minor systems within 
the larger system, and resemble the ‘‘ideal of an instinct action” more 
closely than do any of the instinct actions of the whole organism. 
Primarily each cell or cell group acts for the sake of its own well-being ; 
but for the sake of the aggregate such cell-actions must be co-ordinated 
to serve the life purpose of the whole organism. As organisms become 
more complicated such co-ordinated instinct actions naturally become 
more difticult. Even the single cells may be modified by their own 
reactions and so their subsequent action may be modified. Here is 
something analogous to the learning by experience of more complex 
organisms. Reflexes which we think of usually as unconscious may 
occasionally give rise to conscious processes very similar to ordinary 
‘* instinct feelings ” ; at other times they may be accompanied by conscious- 
ness which does not enter our “field of awareness”. Arguments given 
showing difficulty of separating ‘‘ intelligence experience ” from ‘‘ instinct 
feeling”. Probably they involve only one process, the ‘‘ psychic unit” 
being instinct feeling, as the biological unit is instinct action, the 
‘* experienced efficient self ’’ being ‘‘ the most fundamental of all highly 
complex instinct feelings”. Points of agreement and disagreement 
with previously mentioned writers are discussed, the author regarding 
his theory as agreeing closely with that of Myers in the refusal to 
regard instinct as a distinctive form of capacity.] A.M.Hocart. ‘The 
Psychological Interpretation of Language.’ [Current psychological 
interpretation of language of savages criticised ; use of various words 
where we have only one is not a sign of lack of ‘‘ incapacity for clearly 
apprehending difference in identity,” but rather of a greater interest in 
more detailed differentiation. Necessity for studying the ‘social 
context” of words emphasised. Examples given from Fijian tongue to 
show that, by argument similar to the usual psychological interpretation 
of language, Fijian could be shown to be the higher language, and 
ourselves less capable than the Fijians in apprehending difference in 
identity ; wide and vague concepts, indeed, are the particular characteristic 
of savage tongues. Possibility suggested of historical development con- 
taining explanation of many synonyis, etc., as is the case with the language 
of more civilised peoples.] R. Latta. ‘The Relation of Mind and Body.’ 
[Discussion of the validity of the methods involved in the various 
theories. Unjustifiable to carry over mechanical theory devised for 
supposed complete system of the material universe, to the sphere of 
the mental—another supposed self-complete and self-explaining system. 
Such theorists commit absurdity of first excluding the psychical from the 
sphere of mechanical law, because otherwise the mechanical hypothesis 
would not work, and then of actually applying this mechanical hypothesis 
to explain ‘‘the disturbing and refractory psychical”. Inadequacy of 
mechanical hypothesis to explain even the organic material world is 
recognised by vitalism, to which animism seems methodologically 
allied. But both these theories seem to err in their external conception 
of final cause. The entelechy of vitalism seems to be a principle which 
supervenes upon the mechanical principle, while animism requires an 
endless succession of miracles. The mechanical hypothesis must admit 
an immanent teleology, and this is a feature of both the physical and 
psychical systems. Hence there seems ‘‘no further reason for main- 
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taining the Cartesian doctrine of an absolute or a miraculously bridged 
gulf between the physical and the mental worlds’’.] Henry J. Watt. 
©The Relation of Mind and Body.’ [Solution of problem presupposes 
satisfactory knowledge of each of the two correlated fields. Much more 
systematic analysis and arrangement of psychic states needed first ; 
danger emphasised of applying physical notions in such mental analysis. 
Later we may attempt to suggest possible physiological processes as cor- 
yelatives for every distinguishable aspect of the mental elements. A 
correct classification of attributes of sensations would prove a key to 
further understanding of physiology of the senses. McDougall’s arguments 
against parallelism, drawn from facts of binocular vision, criticised, and a 
law of psychical fusion suggested—‘‘ the law of the conservation of 
psychical identity”. Further consideration of binocular vision leads to 
conclusion that it is still possible to correlate ‘‘the complex psychical 
unity of binocular vision, fused according to particular laws of psychical 
fusion, with the complex physical unity of binocular stimulation and 
response, co-ordinated according to the particular laws of neural 
co-ordination.” } C. W. Valentine. ‘The Effect of Astigmatism on the . 
Horizontal- Vertical Illusion, and a Suggested Theory of the Illusion.’ 
[Ilusion unaffected by astigmatism not exceeding 1.5D, unless other 
optical defects also cause blurring of the figure. With some subjects a 
marked difference (which could not be atributed to astigmatism) occurred 
between amount of illusion for one eye and that for the other eye. This 
presumably due to a physiological factor—the same probably as causes 
an object to appear of different sizes according to the part of the 
periphery of the retina on which its image falls. It 1s suggested thatthis 
physiological factor may be the sole cause of the illusion. General effect 
of practice very unusual, riz. : the illusion increases, owing to the adoption 
of a more ‘** mechanical” attitude on the part of the subject, in which he 
yields himself more completely to the immediate sensory impressions, 
thus losing the effects of training in drawing, etc., which have partially 
corrected the illusion.] W. G. Smith, D. Kennedy-Fraser, and 
William Nicholson. ‘The Influence of Margins on the Process 
of Bisection, Additional Experiments with Observations on.the Affective 
Character of the Determination’. [Genera] results of previous investigation 
confirmed, but illusion due to margin practically disappeared when 
margin was approximately half the length of the bisected line. These 
features apparently connected with mode of presentation in this inves- 
tigation. Different forms of judgment had different definite affective 
values; ‘‘ far” judgments (i.c. when bisecting mark was judged far from 
centre of line) rarely unpleasant, ‘‘near’’ judgments often uupleasant. 
“Doubtful” judgments characteristically unpleasant, but equal” 
judgments pleasant. ] 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. Vol. xxiii., No. 5. April, 
1915. Arthur O.Lovejoy. ‘The Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism.’ 
[The possibility of applying Bergson’s philosophy in the realm of practice 
depends on the assumption that the ‘returnto the immediate’ gives both 
supremely illuminating insightandthesupremely esirableexperience. To 
appreciate this experience it is necessary to tura away from (a) logical 
thoug .t, (b) act.on, (c) social life. All t.ese are tainted by intellect, and 
only by repudiating intellect is intuition p ssible. Of the content of intuiton 
Berg on gives ~ix irreconcilable desc: iptions. i.) It is the absolute Unity 
of the mystics." (ii.) It is absolute ¢ ange, flux post sur flux. (iii.) It is 
chang of a definite and cumulative kind. (iv.) It is revealed in the 
evolutionary instinct of maternal devotion. Views (v.) and (vi.) will be 
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considered in the sequel. From each of these views practical consequences 
follow.] Walter F. Willcox. ‘A Statistician’s Idea of Progress.’ 
| Progress is a subjective term which implies change towards some end. 
Ultimate ends are i capable of statistical measurement. But statistics 
measure subordinate ch wracteristics, which are correlated with the ultimate 
end:. If such characteristics be examined as size of population, length of 
life, the condition of education religion and industry, it will be found that 
some results point to progress, others to retrogression. ‘There is nocommon 
denominator of these characteristics, and therefore statistics fail to answer 
its question.] John M, Mecklin. ‘The Problem of Christian Ethics.’ 
[If the moral teaching of Jesus contemplated nothing beyond the range 
of contemporary Jewish apocalyptic ideas, it cannot be universally valid. 
But the problem concerns not so much the moral teaching of Jesus as his 
life, in which the moral ideal it concretely manifested.] M. E. Robinson, 
‘The Sociological Era.’ [In this era it will be recognised that questions of 
right and wrong are matters of point of view.] Ezra B. Crooks. ‘Is it 
Must or Ought? [Ethics involves an ought, and fin s the ground of 
obligation in ‘ personalised will’. Personality involves three original 
elements, self-awareness, imagination and effective volition. The ought 
belongs to the imagination, which gives a presentation of the self as 
different from its actuality at any moment.] Book Reviews. List of 


Books Received. 


Revue De Septembre, 1915. M. Gossard. * The 
Metaphysical Sense of the Law of the Conservation of Energy.’ [Physics 
study facts as they are found to be; Metaphysics as they must be. An 
expression in scholastic terms of the doctrine of Energy.| A. Véronnet. 
‘Cosmogonic Hypotheses.’ [Laplace’s nebula, excessively hot and 
rarefied, must have cooled too soon. Other objections to Laplace, 
inviting a return to the previous ideas of Kant.] A. Dies. ‘A New 
Commentary on Aristotle.’ [Two new works from the University of 
Louvain: Aristotle, Metaphysics, L., translation and commentary by 
Gaston Colle (Alcan, Paris, 5 francs); Introduction to Aristotelian 
Physics by A. Mansion.] J.le Rohellec. ‘Some Manuals of Philosophy.’ 
[Authors, Lahr, Sortais, Lévesque, Lenoble, Roustan.] Octobre, 
1913. A.D. Sertillanges. ‘ Marriage as a Natural Institution.’ [The 
life of the individual is complete in marriage. Marriage is the feeding 
of the race. Supernaturally, it is the making up of the number of the 
elect.] A. Véronnet. ‘Cosmogonic Hypotheses.’ [Detail of the theories 
of Faye, du Ligondés, Belot, See, G. H. Darwin. Faye postulates a 
nebula, dark and cold, exceedingly rarefied, with rortices. Belot looks 
to the compenetration of two distinct nebulas. See makes the planets 
external bodies, captured by the solar nebula. Darwin relies on tides. 
For any such theory, the first thing is its possibility, to be ruled by the 
mathematician ; then its actuality, to be ruled by the physicist.] Dr. 
M. d@’Halluin, ‘The Problem of Death.’ [Apparent death. Relative 
death. Absolute death. Only the third is hopeless. In the second, 
which dates trom the cessation of the heart, isolated organs may be 
revived artificially, and sometimes the whole organism.| R, Marchal. 
‘Two New Studies in Epistemology.’ [Refers to the Criteriologia of 
Pire Jeanniére and articies on it in the Rerue de Philosophie and Etudes 
Religieuses by Pére Genis. Turns on these words of St. Augustine, de 
lib. arb. ii., 25: ‘Though I hold these things with unshaken faith, still, as 
I do not yet hold them by knowledge, let us so search as though all were 
uncertain,’}] ler Novembre, 1913. F. Bouvier. ‘Is Totemism a Re- 
ligion ¢’ [Anything may be made out to be anything else by aid of loose 
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definitions. ‘lotemism and Religion are often loosely defined. But, strictly 
speaking, totemism is no religion, as is proved by examination of the 
peoples among whom it obtains. Against M. Durkheim, Le systeme tote- 
mique enw Australie.| Dr. M. d’Halluin, ‘The Problem of Death.’ [The 
stoppage of the heart is not so much a diagnosis as a prognostic of 
death ; the subject cannot come to himself again, unaided, and will 
die absolutely as soon as putrefaction sets in. But heart massage may 
bring him round: seventeen human beings have thus permanently re- 
covered.| M. Gossard. ‘The Metaphysical Sense of the Law of 
Conservation of Energy.’ [Application of these scholastic adages, Motus 
est in mobili, Actus motivi non est alins ab actu mobilis, Agens agit simile 
sibi, Movens movendo non movetur.| Ler Decembre, 1913. P. Duhem. 
‘Time and Motion According to the Schoolmen.’ [Is Motion a reality 
essentially successive, or is it the flux of a permanent reality / Is its 
essence transition, or is it a continuous series of states of repose / Two 
conflicting uses of the terms flucus forme and forma fluens. Opinions 
of Scotus and Scotists.]| A. Véronnet. ‘Cosmogonic Hypotheses : 
Evolution of the Sun.’ [Heat of the Sun maintained by shrinkage. ] 
M. Sérol. ‘Religious Value of the Pragmatism of William James.’ 
[From a pure pragmatist standpoint, the notion of a faith falling short 
of objective certainty, and of a God falling short of infinite power and 
perfection, must work disastrously for Religion. | 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHonoci. Tome xiii., No. 2. O,. Decroly et J. 
Degand. ‘Observations relatives au développement de la notion du 
temps chez une petite fille de la naissance i 5 ans 4.’ [Detail o. obser- 
vations, with table. Ideas of succession are earlier than those of duration ; 
even at five and a half years, the latter are but vague and inexactly 
expressed.] V. Demole. ‘Un cas de conviction spontance.’ [A sudden 
conviction, oa waking, that a patient is dead is explained by a subconscious 
contusion, due to anaccumulation of resemblances and favoured by a hazy 
state of consciousness.] Recueil de Faits : Documents et Discussions. 
T. Flournoy. ‘A propos d’un cas de conviction spontance.’ [Points out 
that the patient had, im fact, died; and that room is therefore left for 
‘occult’ factors.] Burnand. ‘ Un cas d’hallucination véridique.’ [Obser- 
vation by a young woman of an extremely neuropathic type.]| M. Dunant. 
‘Un réve mystique infantile.’ [‘ Religious’ dream experienced in the 
twentieth month, at the crisis (favourable) of pneumonia.] R. Weber. 
‘Reverie et Images.’ [The biological status of the two senses explains 
why we dream at night in terms of sight, an | by day in terms of hearing. } 
E. Toulouse. ‘A propos de l'étude du génie.’ [Defence of the author’s 
work on Poincaré.| Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsyCHoLocig. Bd. xxiv., Heft 4. A. Messer. 
‘ Uber den Begriff des “‘ Aktes”.’ [Detailed criticism of vy. d. Pfordten’s 
Psychologie des Geistes, and defence of the author’s (i.e. essentially of 
Husserl’s) definition of ‘act’.] W. Wirth. ‘Zur erkenntnistheoret- 
ischen und mathematischen Begrundung der Massmethoden fur die 
Unterschiedsschwelle, ii.’ [Critical discussion of Urban’s treatment of 
the method of just noticeable differences, and of Lipps’s evaluation of the 
equal cases. See Mrnp, xxi., 298.] J. Lorenz. ‘ Unterschiedsschwellen 
im Sehfelde bei wechselnder Aufmerksamkeitsverteilung.’ ['Tachisto- 
scopic exposure of four pairs of vertical lines, or of four heterogeneous 
stimuli (lines, dots, etc.), with determination of the differential limen 
for varying distribution of attention (one pair, two pairs, etc.). Judgment 
depends on distribution of attention, and especially on associative 
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influences due to neighbouring stimuli ; these influences are greater, the 
more homogeneous the stimuli. The measure of precision is a better 
index than the limen; it seems, indeed, to be a general law that con- 
sciousness tends more and more to a simple determination of differences, 
the greater the demands made upon it by the task set. Accuracy of 
apprehension decreases geometrically as distribution of attention 
increases arithmetically ; and as a certain lower limit of accuracy is 
equivalent to no-judgment, the author’s method gives a means of 
determining the Wundtian constant, of ‘range of apperception’. |The 
range is less with homogeneous, greater with heterogeneous stimuli. 
With the former, order of judgment is important ; the elements judged 
later are judged less accurately ; with the latter, the individual ‘ claim: ' 
of the elements to a judgment is the main factor in accuracy of appre- 
hension.| K. Dunlap. ‘Die Wirkung gleichzeitiger Reizung von 
zentralen und exzentrischen Netzhautstellen.’ [It has been found 
‘Dvorak, Bethe) that simultaneous stimulation of central and peripheral 
retinal areas gives the perception of succession; and this has been 
explained in terms of attention. The author refers the illusion to 
eye-movement : let fixation be maintained, and the stimuli are judged 
simultaneous ; the result appears under varying conditions of size and 
locality (one eye, both eyes, peripheral areas of same eye) of stimuli. 
Mach’s phenomenon may intervene, but only if the stimulus is from the 
R-Y region ; the author explains this fact in terms of retinal sensitivity. | 
Literaturbericht. | Kinzelbesprechung. [Mantey on Sleight’s Memory 
and Formal Training.] Referate. Zeitschriftenschau. If. Deutscher Kon- 
gress fur Jugendbildung und Jugendkunde. Bd. xxv., Heft 1 und 2. 
V. Haecker. ‘Uber Lernversuche bei Axolotin.’ [Report of experi- 
ments made with the Mexican axolotl, extending for eight individuals over 
a period of more than seven months, and for one over two and a half years. 
All the animals learned sooner or later to distinguish flesh from fragments 
of wood, and the distinction once learned was fairly permanent. There 
were, however, marked individual differences (not correlated with sex or 
race) as regards rate of learning (number of mistakes per day during the 
period of learning), speed of learning (duration of period of learning), 
progress of learning (uniformity or variability), and persistence of learn- 
ing (nuinber of mistakes after interval). In general, the younger animals 
learned with much more difficulty than the older. The expression of the 
‘conflict of motives,’ hunger vs. effect of experience, is extraordinarily 
varied. Biologically, the individual differences may be of selective bee 
P. Schilder. ‘ Uber autokinetische Empfindungen.’ [An experimenta 
study of the apparent wavy and creeping movements observable on 
fixation of solid and interrupted straight lines, discs, spots, etc., drawn 
in white on a black ground ; determination of the influence of point of 
fixation, length and breadth of figure, retinal fatigue, illumination, 
adaptation and accommodation, distance, tissue paper ; observations on 
coloured lines; observations of after-images. The wave-phenomenon 
can be ascribed neither to eye-movement nor, indirectly, to after-images 
of movement aroused by eye-movement ; the changes of form, which con- 
stitute its core and centre, are due to retinal processes. (Why these 
processes should be bound up with an impression of movement, which 
shows sensory vividness, is a further question.) The changes are primarily 
matters of function: the retinal image energises a ‘surface of action’ 
(Exner’s circle of action); the arrangement and grouping of the move- 
ments must then be anatomically conditioned.—The author reviews the 
work of previous investigators, and discusses the relation of the wave- 
phenomenon to the oscillation and periodic disappearance of points, to 
the Purkinje-Helmholtz phenomenon, and to the alleged moving after- 
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images of resting objects. He thinks that the phenomenon may be a 
safeguard against overlong fixation ; that it contributes to the uncanniness 
of the dark ; that it plays a part in the esthetics of painting ; and that 
it bears a relation to Lipp’s empathy.] J. Suter. ‘Die Bezichuny 
zwischen Aufmerksamkeit und Atmung.’ [An experimental study of the 
relation between attention (introspectively controlled) and thoracic and 
abdominal breathing as recorded by the pneumograph ; problems were 
set upon immediate memory, learning of letters and numbers, mental 
arithmetic, readmg and understanding a text, etc. Under the influence 
of attention (1) the quotient inspiration/expiration is reduced (expiration 
is uniformly lengthened, inspiration usually shortened) ; (2) the waves of 
inspiration and expiration tend to flatten ; and (3) the transitions become 
sharper. In the lower degrees of attention breathing seems to grow quicker 
and more shallow; in what is perhaps the optimal state of complete in- 
hibition, the curve approaches a straight line.—Under the conditions of 
tachistoscopic reading, the expression of attention is crossed by that of 
excitement and expectation ; in general, however, the results given above 
can be made out. The paper ends with a comparison of the present work 
with that of Zoneff and Meumann, Kelchner, and recent investigators in 
the Leipsic laboratory.] E. Schroebler. Bericht uber den TV. inter- 
nationalen Kongress fur Kunstunterricht, Zeichnen und angewandte 
Kunst, Dresden, im August, 1912.’ O. von der Pfordten. ‘ Uber 
den Begriff des Aktes’.’ A. Messer, ‘ Entgegnung auf das Vorste- 
hende.’ [Apropos of Messer’s review of Psychologie des Geistes.| Litera- 
turbericht. Sammelreferat. M. H. Boehm. * Untersuchungen zum 
Wertproblem.’ Kinzelbesprechung. [F. M. Urban on W. Wirth’s Psycho- 
physik.| Referate. Zeitschriftenschau. F. M, Urban. ‘ Berichtigung.’ 
Bd. xxv., Heft 3 und 4. Stoerring. *Experimentelle Beitriige zur 
Lehre von den Bewegungs- und Kraftempfindungen.’ [The limen of 
passing flexion is about 1/200°. Judgment of supraliminal movement 
(passive) does not rest essentially upon rate.and duration of the move- 
ment. In judgments of active movement, muscular and tendinous sensa- 
tions play a large part. Over and underestimation are conditioned upon 
a variety of influences. The differential limen of lifted weights averages 
1/21; judgment does not depend upon rate of lift.] G. Anschuetz. 
‘Tendenzen im psychologischen Empirismus der Gegenwart.’ [Criticism 
of Kulpe’s Psychologie wid Medizin and Bedeutung der modernen Denk- 
psychologie.] W. Poppelreuter, ‘Uber die Ordnung des Vorstel- 
lungsablaufes, i.’ [First two chapters (140 pp.) of a book which seeks to 
rehabilitate the association-psychology upon a new basis. As the ex- 
periments of the Muller school involve will and thought, they are 
unsuited to the discovery of the elementary laws of association and re- 
production. The author operates with the ‘secondary experience’ or 
idea, which is produced by every sensation and forms the basis of 
association ; and with the ‘total idea’ or constellation which results, as 
secondary experience, from any manifold, simultaneous or successive, of 
primary elements. The type of reproduction is thus a redintegration 
of the secondary experience. He reports many experiments, with mean- 
ingless and meaningful material ; reformulates several elementary laws ; 
criticises especially the motor factors in the work of Miiller and Pil- 
zcker ; rejects the perseverative tendency ; and comes to close quarters 
with Wundt’s theory of apperception.] R. Feilgenhauer. ‘ Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Geschwindigkeit der Aufmerksamkeitswanderung. ’ 
[The least shift of active attention averages 300c. This figure holds for 
visual, auditory and tactual stimuli ; for visual stimuli in different posi- 
tions and directions, and viewed under different angles ; for pairs and 
for larger manifolds of stimuli; and for disparate stimuli: only under 
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special circumstances does vision bring with it a slight lengthening. 

he movement within a sense-department is a glide; with dis- 
parate stimuli it becomes an unmediated jump.] Literaturbericht. 
E. Meumann. ‘Sammelreferat iiber die Literatur der Jugendkunde.’ 
Bd. xxvi. Heft 1 und2. H. Hofmann. ‘Untersuchungen uber den 
Empfindungsbegriff.’ [After considering the pure sensation (Ebbinghaus), 
the primative sensation (Hillebrand) and the simple sensation (Wundt), 
the author attempts to analyse, by Husserl’s method, the visual object 
(Sehding) and visual space. Visual sensitivity rises by degrees from the 
datum of sensory experience (Hrlebnis), through intuition (Anschauung), 
to the objective manifestation (Dingerscheinung) and so to the object 
itself ; the series takes shape under various modes of ‘ constitution’. 
Space is a visual quality, like colour ; and visual space is capable of the 
sort of analysis which has been carried through for the visual object. | 
T. Kehr. ‘Bergson und das Problem von Zeit und Dauer.’ —[Bergson’s 
view of time is no more satisfactory than Newton’s. Temporally, there 
is nothing beyond a Now ; what is called the flight of time is really the 
progress of » movement, a shifting or changing within this Now.] W. 
Moede. psychische Kausalitiit und ihre Gegner.’ [Discusses 
briefly the doctrine of immanent causality (Mill, Wundt) and the 
analugy of chemistry ; the notion of function in the older and the newer 
psychophysics ; and the programme of a descriptive psychology. Until 
the concepts of cause and function have been completely worked out, 
on an immanent basis, the method of description is the safest and the 
most promising.] P. Homuth, Beitrige zur Kenntnis der Nachbil- 
derscheinungen. i. Liingerdauernde Reize: das ‘‘ Abklingen der Far- 
ben,” Versuche, Geschichte und Theorie. ii. Kurzdauernde Reize : 
neue Feststellungen tiber die Gestaltung des Primiir- und Sekun- 
diirbildes.’ [Record of experiments, with coloured plates. From _ his 
first set of experiments the author deduces a compotent-theory, with 
yellow, blue and purple as fundamental colours.] Literaturbericht. 
Kinzelbesprechungen. [Graeber on Wundt’s (Griechische Ethik, 
Wreschner on Stern’s Jifferentielle Psychologie ; Vierkandt on Danzel’s 
Anfiinge der Schrift.| Referate. Berichtigungen, Zeitschriftenschau. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHoLoaiz. Bd. lxiii., Heft 3. A. Guttmann. 
‘Zur Psychophysik des Gesanges.’ [To provide a thoroughly scientific 
treatment of singing, experts in the various modes of approach to its 
phenomena (musical history, theory, esthetics ; physiology, psychology ; 
professional instruction) must unite for mutual criticism and supple- 
mentation. Consider, e.g., the subject of voice-management: Rutz’s 
views have been adversely criticised by physicists and physiologists ; 
Krueger, « psychologist, comes to their aid with his theory of concomitant 
movements ; but the professional teacher can show that the theory is 
pushed too far. Or consider the vexed question of registers: physiology 
and practical teaching declare that there is more than one register, while 
yet the auditory perception of a trained voice may find an unbroken 
tonality. Even in such seemingly physiological matters as experiments 
on purity of intonation, knowledge of the history and psychology of music 
helps us to interpret results.]| L. Klages. ‘ Begriff und Tatbestand der 
Handschrift.’ [Drawing is concerned with figures ; writing is a mode of 
expression, in which vision plays but a secondary part. Writing is con- 
cerned with the meaning of symbols, and therefore treats its forms freely, 
and seeks to trace them with a single movement of the pen. Writing, 
further, as an organic activity, shows always a personal peculiarity ; it 
sensibly transgresses rules while it aims to obey them; yet its unique- 
ness keeps variation within definite limits. It reaches its optimum as an 
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automatic process, during which the writer is. wholly occupied with the 
matter which he desires to communicate. On the basis of these general 
ideas, the author draws up a classificatory table of handwritings, under 
the main heads of artificial and natural writing ; the latter is handwriting 
proper.] Literaturbericht. 


Rivista Fimosorica. Anno iv., Fasc. 4, July-October, 1912. Alberto 
Calcagno. ‘Henri Bergson e la cultura contemporaneo.’ [The para- 
doxical success of Bergson’s philosophy is due to its apparent success in 
providing a new synthesis of nature and spirit, so long and so unhappily 
separated since their original union in Greek thought.| P, Carabellese. 
‘Il fatto educativo.’ [The meaning of education lies in the effort— 
not necessarily successful—of the teachers to train the pupil’s faculties 
towards the apparently spontaneous realisation of a purpose known to the 
teacher but not to the pupil.]| Achille Bertini Calosse. ‘ L’autonomia 
scientifica della Storia dell’arte.’ [An appeal for the organisation of the 
history of art as a distinct branch of philosophical study.] C. Ranzoli. 
‘La concezione del caso come ignoranza.’ [Chance has hitherto been 
generally interpreted as an expression of our ignorance of the causes, 
mechanical or teleological, by which events are necessarily determined. 
The writer reserves for a future occasion the exposition of theories 
assigning it a different value, but one which, nevertheless, is compatible 
with determinism.] Vittorio Neppi. ‘ La guerra di fronte alla ragione.’ 
War is to be condemned not less absolutely than violence in private 
ife; and the arguments advanced by Prof. Del Vecchio for the le- 
gitimacy of wars undertaken to abolish an unjust state of things are 
invalid. Even from the utilitarian point of view peaceful means are 
more desirable. The writer is careful to explain that his essay was 
written before the Tripolitan expedition, ‘the justice of which would 
require a particular investigation of very little importance in relation to 
the demonstration of his thesis’.] A, Mieli. ‘Storiadelle scienze.’ [A 
review of some recent contributions to the history of science among the 
Chinese, Hindoos and Arabs.] Recensionie Cenni. Fasc. 5. November- 
December, 1912. Roberto Ardigo. ‘Le forme ascendenti della realta 
come cosa e come azione e i diritti veri dello spirito.’ [In this article the 
venerable chief of Italian Positivism celebrates his eighty-fifth birthday 
by proclaiming once more the evolution of the human mind, without the 
intervention of any new spiritual principle, from the primal undifferenti- 
ated substance in which its promise and potency were present from 
the beginning.] A. Aliotta. ‘{ gradi della liberta morale.’ [Moral 
liberty develops pari passu with reason and knowledge, and is the more 
perfect the more fully we foresee and reckon on the consequences of our 
actions.] Balbino Giuliano. ‘I] Pensiero e ]’Assoluto.’ [According to 
the acute criticism of this writer, the ultimate reality or God of Varisco, 
being arrived at by abstraction from individual differences is equivalent 
to zero. His own solution, which is not very clearly expressed, seems to 
be that God as noumenon reaches consciousness under the form of 
phenomenal selves.] Benvenuto Donati. ‘II valore della guerra e la 
tilosofia di Eraclito.’ [According to this writer ‘ Heracleitus drew his 
best inspiration from Italian thought’. The reference is to Pythagoras, 
who was no more an Italian than Signor Donati would become an Arab 
by settling in Tripoli. And Heracleitus, so far from being a disciple of 
Pythagoras, refers to him by ‘name with scathing contempt.] Franz 
Weiss. ‘Note critiche alla ‘‘ Filosofia dello Spirito” di Benedetto 
Croce.’ [According to Weiss Croce, while professing to have perfected 
the philosophy of Hegel, entirely misunderstands and perverts it.] Re- 
censioni e Cenni. 
11 
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*¢Screntia.” Raivista pi Scienza. Vol. xiii., No. 3, May, 1913. B. 
Russell. ‘On the Notion of Cause.’ [The law of causality, as usually 
stated by philosophers, is false, and is not employed in science. Scientific 
laws, instead of stating that one event A is always followed by another 
event B, state functional relations between certain events at certain 
times, (cf. Russell’s Principles of Mathematics, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
447-449). These events are called ‘determinants,’ and the relations 
are between such events and other events at earlier or later times or at 
the same time. No @ priori category was found to be involved. A system 
with one set of determinants may very likely have other sets of a quite 
different kind, and, for example, a mechanically determined system may 
also be teleologically or volitionally determined. When discussing the 
problem of free will, the reasons for supposing volitions to be determined 
are found to be strong but not conclusive. Even if volitions are me- 
chanically determined, that is no reason for denying them in the sense 
revealed by introspection, or for supposing that mechanical events are 
not determined by volitions. ‘“ The problem of free will versus determinism 
is therefore, if we are. right, mainly illusory, but in part not yet capable 
of being decisively solved.”] E. de Martonne. ‘Le Climat facteur du 
Relief.’ [The idea that the relief in which the soil is put is explained by 
geology has become almost commonplace. The relief depends on the 
climate at least as much as on the sub-soil.] _F. Soddy. ‘The periodic 
law from the standpoint of radio-activity.’ [In 1913 a very great general- 
isation has been made with regard to the position in the periodic classi- 
fication occupied by the 34 radio-elements now recognised. This advance 
sheds a flood of new light on the nature of the periodic law, and already 
more than half answers the riddle underlying it.] A. Prenant. ‘Les 
théories physiques de la mitose.’ [An account of the physical, as opposed 
to the vitalistic, explanation of cellular division. The conclusion is that 
none of the physical theories of mitosis escapes some reproach or other.] 
F. Oppenheimer. ‘Wert und Mehrwert. 2. Teil: Kritik der Marx’- 
schen Theorie des Mehrwertes.’ G. Cardinali. ‘ Le ripercussioni dell’im- 
perialismo sulla vita interna di Roma.’ [Al] the historians of Rome are 
one-sided. This is an essay towards the facilitating of the acquisition of 
a distinct vision of the essential values and characteristics of the period 
of the Roman empire.] Critical note. V.Cornetz. ‘Sur l’orientation 
chez la fourmi’. [Reply to H. Piéron’s article in Scientia for 1912.] 
Book Reviews. General Reviews. M. Gortani. ‘Progrés récents de 
geéodynamique extérieure.’ Review of Reviews. Chronicle. Vol. xiv., 
No.1, July, 1913. E.E. Fournier d’Albe. ‘Interstellar space.’ [Inter- 
stellar space may be said to be closely packed with matter, even if we put 
aside, as certain modern physicists do, the hypothetical ether. ‘We have 
filled interstellar space with quanta of light. We have added electrons 
flying with nearly the same velocity, flying past billions of gaseous mole- 
cules before they are stopped by them. We see space, even the peaceful 
interstellar spaces, crowded with molecules, but molecules so small that 
they must fly a million kilometres before they chance to collide with each 
other. We have peopled interstellar space with particles of larger dimen- 
sions, consisting of millions of molecules each, too light to be attracted by 
the mass of the sun against the pressure of the sun’s light. Through the 
solar system we have sown a countless number of poised particles, small 
material aggregates which are the only free citizens of the system, in 
that they are balanced between gravitation and the pressure of light, 
and need not fly in orbits like their giant companions, the planets. 
Then we have the smaller planets, the lighter aggregates of matter 
which we call comets and meteoric swarms. Does this not suffice to 
deliver us from the horror vacui?’ It is rather amusing to reflect that 
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the last sentence, as well as the one we proceed to quote, are from the 
pen of a scientific man: ‘The perfectly homogeneous, structureless 
ether of past philosophies is doomed in any case. It is philosophically 
unsound, as it makes space absolute instead of relative.’] S. Gunther. 
‘Pseudo- und kryptovulkanische Erdbeben.’ [R. Hoernes’s classifica- 
tion of earthquakes seems a permanent acquisition of science, but regard 
must be paid to the intermediate forms.] A. Findlay. ‘Heterogeneous 
equilibrium and the phase rule.’ [On the nature, scope, and applications 
of Gibbs’s Phase Rule method.] L. Fredericq. ‘Les moyens de 
défense physiques et chimiques dans le régne animal.’ [Review of the 
physical and chemical means of defence made use of in the animal 
kingdom in the struggle for existence.] E. Rignano. ‘L’evoluzione 
del ragionamento. 14 Parte ; Dal ragionamento concreto al ragionamento 
astratto.’ [Continuation of his psychological studies. The ‘‘ nature” 
of reasoning can only be discovered by a study of human beings. 
Investigations like these on animals and the evolution of reasoning then 
follow. The passage from simple intuition to the deductive process of 
science will be dealt with subsequently.] G. Cardinali. ‘Romae la 
civilté ellenistica.’ [The development of the influence of Greek 
civilisation on Rome. In this development must be sought the keystone 
of modern civilisation. Cf. the article on imperialism in Rome in the 
preceding number of Scientia.] Critical Note. A. Mieli. ‘De la 
légitimité de la linguistique historique.’ [Deals with an article by FE. 
Naville in Scientia for March, 1913.] Book Reviews. General Review. 
F. W. Henkel. ‘L’habitabilité des planétes.’ Review of Reviews. 
Chronicle. Supplement containing French translations of the English, 
German, and French articles. 
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IX.—NOTE. 


SOCRATES AND PLATO. 


In Mr. Blunt’s review of my pamphlet on this subject there is a (doubtless 
unintentional) misrepresentation of my position which, I think, calls for 
correction. He says that I ‘‘rely as portraiture upon Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, with the support, such as it is, of Plato’s dialogues of 
search and certain remarks of Aristotle”. There is really a twofold 
misrepresentation here. In the first place, I do not rely upon any one 
as portraiture, because I am not attempting to give a complete portrait 
of Socrates, or a portrait at all, but only to consider the evidence on 
certain definite questions which have been raised about him. Of this 
evidence Xenophon supplies an important part. Incidentally, may I 
remark that most of Mr. Blunt’s objections seem to me to rest on the 
idea that I claim much more than is actually the case for the whole 
paper or for particular arguments in it? I believe that, if he would look at 
them again and notice the very limited aim of the particular arguments he 
objects to, he would recognise this. Secondly, though I use Xenophon as 
one of the witnesses, I am far from giving him such a pre-eminent place 
among them as Mr. Blunt’s words imply. I believe the evidence derived 
from Aristotle and froma consideration of Plato’s dialogues themselves 
to be really far more conclusive against Prof. Taylor’s view than anything 
we can derive from Xenophon. And if I were attempting a complete 
portrait of Socrates I should be still more careful how I trusted to his 
account. I thought I had made it sufficiently clear that I recognised 
fully Xenophon’s serious limitations as a biographer of Socrates (see e.9. 
p. 15). T raise this point as one of general importance for the whole 
subject. The advocates of the view I attack sometimes seem to speak as if 
those who differed from them were entirely dependent upon Xenophon, 
and were bound to believe in the complete accuracy of his whole account. 
It is important to recognise that this is not so. Although we do not 
believe that Xenophon is the half-witted liar Prof. Taylor’s view involves 
his being, so that we can give some weight to his testimony on certain 
points, we are very far from dependent on him. Indeed I would go so 
far as to maintain that our view could be sufficiently established were the 
Memorabilia, or the whole of Xenophon’s works, entirely lost. 


G. C. 
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